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Near to the beginnbg of the following pages the reader 
will find a few remarks on the importance which their Anther 
attaches to the external government of the Church, and 
close npon their termination there will also he found his 
estimation of the effective powers for good of the Presby- 
terial polity. 

With regard to the former, believing that from the days 
in which the early Christian Churches were organised it has, 
with propriety, occupied the attention of all sections of the 
catholic Church, an attempt to reconsider its claims cannot 
be wrong or out of date now ; and, being persuaded that on 
no account should the peculiarities of Presbytery be kept in 
abeyance, it is only deemed necessary to add here, that as 
the Author has no desire to defend Presbytery farther than 
it can be found in the Bible, he is, therefore, impressed with 
the conviction that its defence, though it may vary in degree, 
may not vary in kind from the sacred maintenance of the 
most vital doctrinal point. 

Who perceives not, for instance, the intimate alliance 
which subsists between the intrinsic power of ecclesiastical 
superintendence, and the internal purity — spiritual as well 
as doctrinal-H>f the Church ? And who convinced, more- 
over, of this, could well refrain from crying out, in the same 
moral earnestness sustained by Paul on Mars' Hill, on behalf 
of the free Spouse of Qod— No EiNa but Jesus ? 

Still farther, Who that has received settled convictions as 
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to the Scriptnralness of a Divine and permaneat ministerial 
institute, and considered from the light of daily experi«QOe 
the evils incident from a denial of this doctrine by innumer- 
able and motley bands, composed of the direst ignorance and 
most dangerous dogmas, can be, in any measure, insensible 
to the good certain — ^because designed — ^to issue from an 
orderly o£Scered Church ? But to the evidence adduced on 
these subjects we direct attention. 

"Siom these necessarily primary topics^ the reader will 
have brought before his notice their consecutive corollaries, 
which, as regards the external government of the Ghurcbt 
have assumed the respective appellaiioiis of Presbytery, 
Prelacy, and Independcaicy. And it is hoped it will be 
borne in mind that, while their abstract differences hav« not 
been overlooked, there are points in the practical develi^ 
ment of these systems of ecclesiastical polity exclusively 
applicable to this country. We would have remembered 
the practical details of the Prelatic Church in Ameriea-Hi 
Church, says the Chevalier Bunsen, '* Without doubt the 
most remarkable phenomenon in the history of ecclesiastical 
polity during this and the last century.'' And, truly, when 
it is considered that the voice of her members calls into exis- 
tence her Prelatic life, and infuses into it, and it only, apos- 
tolic descent, and that, by the same authority, this Prelatic, | 
or Prelate's life, has been dissolved as unworthy of sucih v 
being — it is a phenomenon, though not remarkable either ' 
for its antiquity or the respect due to it. I 

It were much desired by us to have dwelt upon some of, 
the sentiments adduced in the " Church of the Future,*' 
especially upon those which refer to the Prelatic Church of 
America ; but, perhaps, when it is stated as Chevalier ^ 
Bunsen's opinion that this Church in America has *' pre- 
served, by means of bishops, the principle of a personal con- 
science in the wider spheres of Church life," our readers 
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mVi not be extreme losers tfaongh tbej hare not been Air- 
atshed with any observations on oar Prossian ambassador's 
American disqnisitions, which smack, after all, of his evident 
^edileotion for a priestlj aristocracy in the Charch. 

Thoogh as believers oat and oat in the clergy-parity of 
the New Testament Charch — ^a circamstance necessarily 
rendermg any homage of oars to a ranked ministry an im- 
possiUlity—- it is with the utmost pleasarable emotions we 
ttre permitted to recognise in the United States Prelacy an 
mbom and self-sastained principle of more or less liberty 
and order» fne both to her pastorate and people. 

On this side of the Atlantic, Prelacy haa never as yet 
been able to lay hold of this principle. The rod of self- 
government woald be an entirely new weapon, even in the 
apostolic hands of the Anglican Charch. Whether from 
necessity or choice, she has slavishly submitted to a whole- 
sale monopoly by the State both of her legislative and ad- 
ministrative rights. In doing so, she has, we think, un- 
deniably deprived herself of the sole source of ecclesiastical 
life ; and, in the recollection of this conviction, oar readers 
will approach and ponder what we have adjndged concerning 
her. 

Leaving a Charch whose govwnmental ezistence owes its 
origin to a power extrinsic to herself, we have tamed to be- 
hold another, which, thongh in many respects the extreme 
of the former, and retaining the power as well as the right 
to an internal and externally uncontrolled discipline^ is, 
nevertheless, encompassed with a dictatorship as really Eras- 
tian in its tendencies, demooratical thoogh it be, as any 
control proceeding from a civil source. But Independency 
claiming to be governed apart fi^m all outward legislatioui 
<mr controversy with her has of necessity assumed another 
fiyrm ; and it is hoped that no point bearing on her essential 
' peonlianties has been wilfhlly overlooked. 
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Should it be asked, why we haye chosen the present time 
to call the attention of the pnblic to a refiitation of the re- 
spective claims of these systems, Prelacy and Independency, 
especially considering the ardnous duties devolving on every 
officer connected with our own small, but energetic Chnrch, in 
this country, it may he stated, for the benefit of those who 
refuse to be satisfied on almost any subject without apologetic 
recommendations. First, that there may, possiblj, seem to 
them little presumption in an attempt, however feeble, to 
assert, in the present form, the claims of a Church which, for 
nearly two centuries, have received no formal vindication. 
And from my beloved brethren in the ministry of the Presby- 
terian Church in England, I would respectfully ask, if the 
palmiest dnys of their Church were not those to which her claims 
to a Divine origin were as scrupulously and universally canvas- 
sed, as they were fearlessly and successfully defended ; and, 
without judging it necessary to solicit their veneration for the 
men who thus acted, and thus conquered, it were also, per- 
haps, a point not unworthy their attention, whether her doc- 
trines, discipline, and forms of worship, might not have been 
now more generally known and appreciated had some intrepid 
arm, from time to time, been raised, thoagh at fearful odds» 
to shield them from attacks which have been wont to be 
made since the days of Laud and Cromwell. 

Secondly, It is submitted, that, if it be at all lawful to 
discuss forms of Church polity, and, especially, to hold up 
the Presbyterial system as efficacious for the promotion of 
truth, purity, and unity, now is the time. Every reader of 
English history must be aware of the compassion which 
Prelacy has bestowed on Anglican Presbytery, and everyday 
observer of her conduct, at the present time, cannot but re- 
cognise the right of a natural defence on the part of the 
latter. 

Independents, also^ seem more than ever disposed to omsli 
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that system, in which alone the liherty, of which themselves 
are ever boastfhl, can flonrish. If we look to the North we 
will find Preshyterianism attacked there jnst now, and aroand 
all our Churches here there have heen circalat<ed ponderons 
folios and consecutive volumes. 

. Having these puhlications in view, it may be farther 
asked, why there is not to be found in these pages any specific 
reference to the writers, and why our treatise was not more 
contemporaneous ? We reply, by giving our honest regret 
that circumstances have rendered the delay inevitable, though 
we as heartily appreciate the contingency which gives to our 
pages a less personal aspect. 

But, let it not be thought that though the contrary course 
has not been followed, that it could not have been easily 
taken, and, above all, that though we have declined to point 
in specific terms to the multiplied ego, ipse, and ex eathedrd 
style of Dr. Wardlaw, or the discursive efforts of Dr. David- 
son, or to prosecute the indescribable meanderings of the 
Bev. Joseph Fletcher, of Hanley, in his evolving " History 
of Independency," that there are to be found in these pages 
nothing answerable and subversive of the many positions of 
that gratis dictupi description which clearly pervade the 
writings of all, not excepting those of Dr. Wardlaw, who, 
notwithstanding, is really the only one, in these IcLSt days, of 
all our Independent writers, with whom any one that has 
studied the controversy can have a moderate share of pa- 
tience, as having equivocally attempted to place the polity 
he defends upon a Scriptural and reasonable foundation. 

That the learned and venerable Doctor has failed in his 
object we have not the slightest doubt. Whether this con- 
viction has been the fruit of unanswerable evidence, our 
readers will determine— the Bible, history, and experience are 
our witnesses. Charges, probably, of partiality, erroneous 
totimony, and distorted evidence, will be alleged agamst us. 
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With these, pahlio a^ndication has also m a great 
to deal. Before this tribunal we willinglj take ovr standi 
But for the gnidanoe of those removed from the scene of oar 
practical relations, it will be essential for them to thmk of 
ns, as at all times holding up onr faoe for their absolate cor* 
rectness. With such a recollection we feel assured that, 
though we be, like Gato, thirty-two times accused, yet, like 
him, we shall be also thirty-two times absolTcd. 

With regard to the limited and meagre treatment which 
Presbytery has reoeired, it may, perhaps, be necessary for a 
word to be spoken to our friends. The <»rcum8tanee, it is 
hoped, will, in no wise, prgudge the system, or fortify preju- 
dice against it. It must be obvious to all, from the general 
design of our pages, as well as from the variety of topics in- 
troduced into them, that it were wholly imposdble to devote 
that share of affirmative attention to it which, from its nature 
and importance, is entitled to be given ; and, at the same 
time, preserve that decorum which the present laws of Bib- 
lical brevity demand. The age in which we live is regarded 
by ns as a striking commentary on the old apothegm, luya 

It remains only to be added that, for the views advanced in 
the present treatise, we alone are to be held responsible. Our 
endeavour has been to think for ourselves, and the decisions 
given have been arrived at alike independently of private con- 
sultation, and of public declaration. Should our emt jvove 
as peaceable in its effects as onr entre was in design, we 
shall be glad and recompensed. 

THE AUTHOB. 
• " A great book a great bore." 
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THE EKESBYTER, THE PRELATE, 
AND THE PEOPLE. 



CHAPTER I. 

CHURCH POLITY. 



*' The external government and discipline of Christ, 
though it be not necessary to the being, jet it is 
absolutely necessary to the well-being of a Church; 
for, as a city without walls, a sea without banks, 
a vineyard without a hedge, so is a Church with- 
out discipline." 

*' Shall we deny that to Christ in the government 
of His kingdom which we grant to all earthly mo- 
narcha ? Shall we say that Christ has ordained 
no laws by which His kingdom shall be governed 
^•no censures by which his rebellious subjects 
shall be punished — ^no officers to dispense those 
censures ? This is a high defamation to Jesus 
Christ and His kingly office." These were among 
the many sentiments which endear to us the me- 
mories of our Presbyterian forefathers. There is 
in their writings a fimnkness, firmness, and worth of 
expression, which amply atone with us for all their 
homeliness of style. Like honest men, when they 
spoke they " spoke out." Their language flowed 
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as naturally and as irresistiblj from their thoughts 
Its the stream issues firom its fountain. There 
was with them as little mincing of opinions, as 
there was (^ the words in which they clothed them. 
And if these men were not in their daj a living 
evidence of the rectitude of the sajing, " truth 
must be out/' thej demonstrated, at least, the irre- 
pressible nature of moral honesty. Had they ad- 
dressed posterity in the language of modern syco- 
phancy, or oiled their verba more with the tongue 
of adulation and deceit, they would have, no doubt; 
saved themselves from the charges of harshness, 
bigotry, and intolerance, which are so frequently 
made against them by their less worthy accusers. 
That their strong convictions led them at times to 
forget the established courtesies of good society, 
and the laws of Christian liberty, we do not en- 
deavour to dispute ; yet, taking into account th^ 
times in which they lived, and, altogether, the 
circumstances in which they were placed, modern 
charity might well afford to overlook their seem- 
ing austerity of manner and inflexibility of mind, 
in the hope that sincerity and devotedness were 
the propelling and regulating powers of their lives. 
Thus, upon the great subject of the ** external 
discipline and government of the Church," though 
they stood out firmly for the assertion of minutiae 
which may now seem to us of minor consequence, 
we cannot but go along with them in almost all 
the tenets developed in their writings, and for 
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which thej had the manliness to contend. That, 
however, there was not only a propriety, but 
also a necessity for their dwelling more mi- 
nutely on topics which, in these days, are classed 
tinder the head of ** non-essentials,*' will the more 
clearly appear if we reflect that they lived in an 
age when the discovery of a wanting stone in the 
temple of Christianity which they sought to erect 
would have been eagerly seized upon by the mul- 
titude of sceptics, infidels, schismatics, and un- 
godly men who surrounded them on all sides — as 
undeniable proof to such, at least, that the whole 
building became thereby deficient. And when, 
moreover, it is remembered that they had not long 
escaped from the tyranny, superstition, and dark- 
ness, which are inseparable from the kingdom of 
the Roman Antichrist, we are justly bound to par- 
don, if need be, their seeming strictness, as we are 
entitled, in all reason, to award them high honour 
for the comprehensively correct grasp which they 
took of the laws, allowed by almost all Protestant 
Churches to have been Divinely framed for the 
government of Zion. 

Standing, at the same time, in the embryo state 
and gap of the Reformation, their position de- 
manded both firmness and watchfulness. One 
mistake with them might have proved irretriev- 
able and ruinous. But thanks be to God they 
were enabled to maintain a sure and safe position. 
And when, as we have said, they had to legislate 
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for those who, like themselves, had just escaped 
from the thraldom of an Antichristian system, and 
whose first rush of thought might have been to 
cast off all forms of ecclesia&tical law, we may 
well wonder, in grateful adoration of the wise 
Disposer of all things, that thej so contrived to 
surround the Churches of the Reformation with 
*' towers and bulwai^s" similar in all their essen^ 
tial parts to those impregnable — because Divine- 
fortresses which defended, under God, the earlj 
Christian Church. 

Thus, to begin the present treatise, with a notice 
of perhaps their first starting-point in discipline-— 
namely, the Divine and inspired deliverance of 
laws for the government of the Church — a point 
which was to them the foundation-stone upon 
which they proceeded to build up the *' broken- 
down walls of Jerusalem," and which must be 
undoubtedly regarded as the substratum of all 
forms of ecclesiastical polity, we would observe, 
that, in instituting a Church in the world, it is al- 
together improbable that the Lord Jesus lefk it 
unclothed with any form of government, or, in 
other words, that He gave a discipline to His 
Church to be administered according to the va- 
rious notions of human policy. In re-opening this 
question we are aware that our attempt may be 
characterised as alike uncalled-for and injurious. 
The merging of all ecclesiastical distinctions, 
which appear to be aimed at by the present amaL 
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gsmatiDg movements going on among the GburcheB 
will, no doubt, be thought opposed to all discus* 
sion concerning the respective modes of Church 
government observed in these Churches, Did we 
think that the oneness of catholicity, or of the uni- 
versal priesthood would suffer by the advocacy of 
any views of ours regarding the manner in which 
we conceive Christ has ordered His house to be 
regidated — ^though we should raise our beloved 
Church to the proudest pre-eminence to which it 
were possible for her to be elevated in this world, 
and though a supernatural messenger came down 
to teach us that "by enforcing or merely favouring" 
the belief of a Divine form of Church government, 
we should not only unavoidably shield the Church 
against the attacks of her bitterest foes, but should 
triumphantly assaU the unbelief and wickedness 
of the day — we would not do it— no, not for our 
lives ; for already has the new commandment been 
given that we ** love one another." 

The catholic brotherhood of all true Christians 
is with us a talisman, before which all shibboleths 
of party must vanish. The forms of ecclesiastical 
law, or the '* discipline of Christ," may be proved 
to be the winding-sheet of the Church of God, 
but the life of Christianity must not be sought 
for, nor cannot be found in outward observances. 

But well knowing that the palmiest days of the 
Church were those in which the subject of Church 
polity occupied a considerable share of the atten- 
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tion of her most worthy sons, we are not afraid, 
in onr feeble efforts to retrace their footsteps, of 
damaging her interests, nor do we care for en- 
countering the supercilious frowns of those who, 
from, we are persuaded, their inconsiderate height, 
maj look down upon us as adopting an unneces- 
sary, unimportant, or injurious agitation. 

For, if it be a matter of deep sorrow to all true 
Protestants who love one another, even as ** Christ 
loved them and gave Himself for them.," that so 
many and great distractions and divisions, envy- 
ings and jealousies, exist among them, may we 
not confidiently anticipate that these wounds are 
to be rather healed by spiritual and tender treat- 
ment, than by turning away our eyes from the 
festering sores? To make known a fault, is, in 
many instances, to correct it. And if we think of 
all the Churches who hold the truth as it is in 
Jesus being united hereafter in one great and glo- 
rious confederation, is it wise, we ask, to delay the 
consideration of those topics which will be one 
day irreversibly settled ? In conformity with these 
views, we proceed to state — 

I. That the Lord Jesus Christ has left to his 
Church a form of Government to be observed in 
all ages and under all circumstances, because 
Divine in its origin. It appears to us that, if we 
be satisfied of the truth of the Divine right of 
certain governors in the Church, so must we be 
also of the Divine right of certain governments iu 
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the Church. Take, for example, the ministry. 
Is it a Diyine institution ? And, if so, is it an 
ordinance for the goY;eming as veil as for the 
teaching of the Church ? Suppose, for the present, 
that the ministry is a Divine appointment, and 
we ask what is the sequence ? Why, evidently 
and necessarily, that there are attached to it cer- 
tain duties and certain powers. Where there is 
an existing obligation, there is, necessarily, a cor- 
responding power. To suppose the existence of 
an office without a power would be to institute a 
solecism. Hence it is argued that, if it be 
Divinely enjoined on the ministers of God's Word 
to teach, they have no l^ss an implied and Scrip- 
tural warrant to govern. And, if so, we can no 
more doubt that Christ has given them a pre- 
scribed rule of government, than that He has sup- 
plied them with a data of truth. It follows, there- 
fore, that if other governors besides the ministry 
are to be found in the Church, that they too have 
the " bounds of their habitation fixed," and hence 
we agree with those who think that the Scriptures 
furnish us with a model of ecclesiastical polity. 
. Farther, is it not the most inconceivable and 
improbable of things that Christ would institute a 
Church in the world, and that in her he would 
not also place office-holders, or rulers ? It is no 
reply to say that any who feel disposed and com- 
petent to take upon themselves the office of teach- 
ing and of ruling may legitimately do so ; for if 
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one teach, then maj all teach, but where will be 
the taught? and if one rule^. all maj role, bat 
where will be the ruled? Admit that Christ 
formed a Church, and, independently of the direct 
evidence of Scripture, the first impression of our 
minds wUl be that He did not leave her without 
proper managing authority. The admiralty that 
would order out to the stormy ocean a man-of- 
war without captain, and helmsman, and other 
proper directors, we would regard either as insane» 
or desiring the destruction of the nation's pro* 
perty. And to believe that, in the eternal conn* 
sels of the Oodhead, there was formed a purpose 
to launch upon the sea of a sinful world a noble 
vessel for the salvation of the human race, and 
that in due time this vessel — the Church — ^was 
put out into her destined element without (if the 
expression be permitted) proper managers on 
board, is, with all reverence be it stated, to charge 
the Divine Head of the Church with being deficient 
in that mechanical discretion which is common 
even to erring mortals. We ask, in the name of 
all sober thought, can it be believed that Christ 
would leave His Church in any such anomalotts 
position ? 

But to come to ascertained fact, it is certain 
that the primitive Church had a constitution, and 
that our Lord, by commission, invested the 
apostles to exercise /' discipline in and over the 
Church." For the truth of this we refer the 
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reader to the following Scriptnrea : —Matthew 
xxviiL 18 ; John xx. 21 ; Ephesians iv. 8, 11, 14; 
1 Corinthians zii. From these passages we learn 
that Christ appointed certain office-bearers, some 
of whom were admittedly called apostles, and that, 
moreover, the apostolic commission extended to 
the goreming of the Church as well as to. the 
teaching of it ; since the apostles, for example, 
dispensed the sacraments and ordained to the 
office of the ministry. •Well, then, were there no 
forms observed at these times, and who but the 
apostles instituted them? The question now is 
not, whether these Church officers,' and those whom 
thej ordained to the work of the ministry, may 
imperiously domineer over God's heritage, or 
exercise discipline, institute forms, and rule as 
they please. The question is, whether Christ has 
Bot given to His Church a ministerial or ecclesias- 
tical government. " The first Christian Church," 
says Mosheim (vol. i. page 46), '' which was 
founded by the apostles at Jerusalem, was the 
model of all those that were afterwards erected 
during the first century. This Church," he says, 
•'was governed by the apostles themselves, to 
whom both the elders and those who were in- 
trusted with the care of the poor and even the 
deacons were subject." Again, he tells us (vol. i. 
chap. xi. p. 46), that " the great end of Christ's 
mission was to form a universal Church ; but, in 
order to this, it was necessary, first, to appoint 
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extraordinary teachers, who, conyerting the Jews 
and the Grentiles to the truth, should erect eyerj- 
where Christian asi^mblies, and then should esta- 
blish extraordinary ministers and interpreters of the 
Diyine will, who would enforce and repeat the doc- 
trines deliyered by the former, and maintain the 
people in their holy profession and the practice of 
the Christian virtues. " And he teUs us, further 
(vol. i. chap. iii. sec. 2), that '' to haye a just idea 
of the nature, privileges, and authority of the 
apostolic function we must consider an apostle as 
invested with the power of making laws," &c. 
So the apostles organized the Church. They 
had, admittedly, the "power of making laws." 
Were these laws only temporary ? Was the or- 
ganization of the apostolic Church to cease at, or 
be re-organized after the death of the apostles f 
or rather, was not the power of organization which 
they transmitted to others to continue in the 
Church ; and, if so, does it not now exist ? If the 
laws which regulated, the apostolic Churches 
were only temporary, and if the ministerial go- 
vernment of the Church were restricted to their 
days, then let every one abandon at once and for 
ever the idea of a Divine order of Church govern- 
ment, as also that of all ecclesiastical authority. 
But if it be ascertainable, upon indubitable evi- 
dence, first, that the primitive order of Church 
government was designed to be permanent; and, 
secondly, that besides the apostles, and during 
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tbeir life-time, there vere other rulers in the 
Church, then it will be evident that a Divinely 
instituted order of Church government, intended 
to be permanent, or the idea of ecclesiastical juris* 
diction, is no fanciful or trivial opinion. And 
now for the proof. First, we affirm that the 
primitive system of Church government (it mat- 
ters not now as to the nature of it) was intended 
to be permanent; the veil of the temple had 
been rent in twain, and the Jewish Church was, 
by the coming and will of Christ, superseded by 
another more simple in its constitution, and yet 
grander by its observances than was the former, 
though presenting, in all its features; the marks 
of Divinity, and dazzling and overpowering by 
its gorgeous pageantry and hierarchial priesthood. 
But just as the Jewish Church was to continue in 
its original condition, with its appointed priest* 
hood and ceremonies, till Christ should come into 
the world, may we not infer, with a moral cer- 
tainty, that the ecclesiastical polity of the Chris- 
tian Church, which was given to it in the days of 
the apostles, was designed to continue till Christ's 
fiecond coming? The question is not, whether 
the office-bearers in the primitive Church were 
designed to be permanent. The question, at pre- 
sent, relates simply, not to the permanency of 
their office, but to the manner, so to speak, of 
their administering its functions. Neither may 
the question be perplexed by the objection and 
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admission that much of the apostolic adminis^ 
tration was extraordinary, for whatever is not now 
observable cannot possibly be binding on ns. But 
the question, being stript of all encumbrances, 
and cleared of all difficulties and doubtful objec* 
tions, let the unbiassed reader ask himself, did 
the primitive Churches receive a, Divine constitu* 
tion, or mode of Church government ? and can he 
imagine, for a moment, that there was nothing 
in that form, which has been not only suited, but 
actually designed for all Churches down till the 
present time. 

The Jewish Church, including its priesthood 
and laws, sacrifices and worship, was, as we have 
seen, set up and regulated according to Divine 
appointment. But we of the present day stand 
delivered from the obligations of the Mosaic ritual 
and burdensome ceremonies of the law. And why ? 
Simply because it is the Divine will we should be 
so< Had we not been thus delivered by a Divine 
hand, we could never have legitimately freed our«- 
Selves. We required express authority to move 
from under the laws of the Levitical economy; 
and it was this express authority which warranted 
our departure from the Jewish into the Christian 
Church. Now, apply this mode of reasoning to 
the point under consideration, and may it not be 
argued that the abandonment of the ecclesiastical 
polity, which all admit clothed the first Christian 
Churches, is only to be sanctioned by express 
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Scripture warrant. But where do we find any 
such warrant? There is not a, single intimation 
to this effect in the whole Bible ; and, until we 
have received high Scripture evidence that the 
Church government of the apostolic Church ceased 
to be binding on us at its expiration, we shall in 
nowise consent to the opinion that the primitive 
sjstem was adapted only for its own day. 

But, perhaps, it maj be said, that if the primi- 
tive sjstem. of Church government were designed 
to be permanent, we require equally as express 
authority for its continuance as we needed express 
warrant for the abandonment of the forms and 
cumbersome rites of the Jewish system. We re* 
ply, that express authority is needed to warrant a 
change, but it is not needed to warrant a con* 
tinuation ; and that it is the very want, moreover, 
of this express authority, which should hinder us 
ttom doing what seems right in our own eyes in 
^e matter of organizing or governing the Churches. 
When there is produced express authority for the 
discontinuance of the primitive system — ^for the 
abandcmment, for instance, of ordination — then 
may we relinquish the idea of a Divine and stand- 
ing order of Church government, and not till then. 
For if, still farther, we regard the external govern- 
ment of the Church as a matter of indifference — a 
thing which men may set up and pull down as 
they please — a " gourd which came up in a night 
Md perished in a night*' — wo would wish, in this 
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case, to be informed upon what principle of con- 
sistenoj a Christian maj invite a Jew to abandon 
his high priesthood and to place himself under 
the teaching of the Gospel ministry ? Might not 
the latter fairly reply, that since you regard 
Church goyemment to be a thing of indifference, 
or of human inyention, et cetera, may not I, 
in the exercise of that discretion which Christians 
allow, and upon the footing of the principle which 
you in particular avow so finnly, be permitted to 
retain my priesthood and my altars ; in fine, that 
form of worship which was instituted by the great 
legislator and lawgiver, and which was truly splen- 
did and worthy of Jehovah ? It would be impos- 
sible for those who look not upon the primitive 
system of Church government as binding upon all 
Churches even now, to resist this appeal of the 
Jew. It would be of no avail to point him to the 
cross of Christ, even supposing that he believed in 
Christianity, or in the Divine institution of another 
Church than his own. Reason would dictate the 
necessity of some form of government and wor- 
ship, and his Jewish shrewdness would speedily 
tell him to apply his old customs to the new ser- 
vice — knowing that these were heavenly in their 
origin, and, therefore, far preferable to any of an 
earthly derivation. But not only would Jewish 
shrewdness and Jewish prejudice, but also Jewish 
nature dictate this transference of the Old Testa- 
ment observances into the services of the New Te^ 
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tament Church. The " old affections will cleave 
and keep an obstinate and undisputed hold;*' and 
there is something remaining within the bosoms 
of both savage and sage, which instinctively urges 
them to look out of themselves when they bow, the 
one before his gods and the other in the presence 
of the Divinity. We bring down, therefore, our 
appeal on this question to the level of human na- 
ture ; and, making it to the heart of every man, 
we are ready to declare that it responds to our 
call. Reason dictates the necessity of a fixed 
mode of Church government. Human nature, 
it is true, asks for that which is contrary to the 
Divine nature ; but she seeks, nevei*theless, as 
if through conscious helplessness, to fasten on 
something even in the externals of devotion, apart 
from herself. 

Hence, though all forms of Church government 
cannot be in harmony with the Divine model, we 
find that there is no Church which does not re- 
gard her forms as agreeable to the Word of God. 
Nay, it may be safely affirmed, that there is 
no Christian Church whose ecclesiastical disci- 
pline admits of the name which is not borrowed 
more or less from the Bible. Thus, when the 
simple polity of the apostolic Churches began early 
to be neglected and abandoned, and when men, 
having turned their backs upon the Divine light 
which shone in the primitive system, and were 
forced to set up for themselves another order than 
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that bj which Paul, and Timothy, and Titns re- 
gulated the Churches, did thej hew out to them-^ 
selves a system different in all points from any 
which had existed since the world began ? No, 
human nature was not capable, if she were willing, 
to commit the enormity ; and, therefore, we find 
that upon the ruins of the apostolic system there 
sprang up a hierarchy resembling in some points 
the Jewish priesthood, and which arose and arose 
until the old Jewish establishment was again re- 
vived under the name of the Papacy. And why 
all this fearful apostacy and backsliding ? Men 
deviated from, and afterwards forsook, apostolic 
precedent. But why revert to the old economy ? 
They were unable to complete a government and 
form of worship entirely of a new order, because 
unwilling to appear before God in the sanctuary in 
an armoury wholly of their own making. And yet 
do we find men still standing out for the liberty 
of framing the government of the Church accord- 
ing to the change of governors and ages, as if the 
Church were a vessel which required to be steered 
in all ways in which wind and tide might dictate. 
No mandate from the chair of reason and philo^ 
sophy will force them to give way to the idea 
which, if it had been retained in the earlier ages 
of the Church — as we in our souls do cherish it 
in all its simplicity and strength — the idea that 
Christ, by His apostles, gave to His Church a form 
of government suitable to her capacities, and com* 
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mensurate with her wants, at all times, and under 
all circumstances, would have effectually checked 
that spirit of ecclesiastical pride which speedily 
magnified itself into the form of Prelacy, and, anon, 
into that of the Papacy. And not till the Churches 
of the Reformation come back to the simplicity of 
apostolic times in the matter of goyerning the 
Churches, and be brought to see that Christ did 
not give a government to His Church which could 
not be perpetuated — that He did not throw around 
her a cloak of order and of discipline, designed to 
be torn off almost as soon as it was put on, and 
that they would do well still to keep in remem- 
brance apostolic governments,* as well as apostolic 
teachings — will the death-blow be given to forms 
of worship which, though set off with all the adorn- 
ments that fancy or superstition can dictate, do 
little to verify the magnificence of immortality. 

II. Next to the belief that the Great Head of 
the Church instituted a form of ecclesiastical po- 
lity to be observed in His Church throughout all 
ages, follows the doctrine of the Divine institution 
and perpetuity of the Christian ministry. With- 
out remarking on the improbability which there 
exists against a contrary opinion — the class of per- 
sons, such as infidels, sceptics, and the irreligious, 
with whom those professors of Christianity who 
dispute the claims of the ministry to a Divine and 
permanent appointment are obliged to associate, 

• See King on the Eldership. 
B 
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and the inevitablj eyil consequences attendant 
on the adyancing of such a belief — we shall con- 
fine our appeal to the "law and to the testimony," 
And, in the first place, it cannot but be evident 
to the attentive student of those parts of the Bible 
which refer to the ministrj, whether under the 
Old or New Testament dispensation, that it seems 
to be the mind of God that His ministers should 
be regarded as entitled to the peculiar respect and 
submission of men — so long, of course, as they ap- 
prove themselves faithful servants to Him whose 
thej are, and whom thej profess to serve. Thus 
we read (2 Chronicles xxxvi. 16) — " But they 
mocked the messengers of God, despised His 
Word, and misused His prophets, until the wrath 
of the Lord rose up against His people till there 
was no remedy." On the other hand, in the New 
Testament, we have this promise, which flowed 
from the lips of the Lord Jesus Christ himself — 
** He that receiveth a prophet, in the name of a 
prophet, shall receive a prophet's reward." It 
will not be disputed, that under the Jewish eco< 
nomy none served at the altar but those who were 
Divinely appointed. 

Now, in the New Testament Scriptures, we dis- 
tinctly recognise a similar appointment in refer- 
ence to the Christian ministry. We find, first of 
all, that Christ himself had a commission from 
the Father. ** So also Christ glorified not him- 
seK to be made an high priest ; but He that said 
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unto Him —Thou art my Son, to-day have I be- 
gotten thee."* Then, again, as Christ had been 
sent by the Father, He likewise appoints His 
apostles — ** As my Father hath sent me, even so 
send I you.'*t The apostles again ordain extraor- 
dinary and ordinary officers, and these, in turn, 
ordain others, and the practice was to be continued 
till the second coming of Christ.^ 

Again, the names and titles, which in the Scrip- 
tures are applied to the ministers of the Gospel, 
plainlj evidence the Divine institution and perma- 
nency of their office. They are called, for example, 
'* angels of the Churches," " stewards of the mys- 
teries of God," ** ambassadors for Christ," ** pas- 
tors," "teachers," &c^ Now, let it be remembered, 
that the persons thus distinguished are required to 
have peculiar gifts and qualifications. It is re- 
quired of them that they be "apt to teach," that 
they "study to show themselves approved unto 
God, workmen that need not to be ashamed, rightly 
dividing the word of truth" — " and who, then, is 
a faithful and wise steward, whom the Lord may 
make ruler over His household, to give them their 
portion of meat in due season. "§ But there are 
also peculiar duties enjoined upon the ministers of 
the Word in contradistinction to the community of 
the faithful. They are required " not to neglect 
the gift that is in them, which was given them by 

• Hebrews v. 5. f John xx. 21. I Eph. iv. 13. 
^ Lakexii.42. 
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the laying on of the hands of the Presbytery," — 
to "take the oversight of the flock," — to " preach 
the Word," — to be "instant in season and out of 
season." They are commanded, moreover, "to 
watch over the flock as those that must give 
account," to take heed to themselves and their 
doctrine, to administer the sacraments and to 
ordain, all of which injunctions are, evidently, 
incongruous and superfluous, if the office of the 
ministry be not of a Divine appointment. On the 
other hand, the people have given to them their 
distinct duties. They are to "esteem them (minis- 
ters) very highly in love for their work's sake," 
to " obey them," to " submit themselves unto 
them," and to maintain them. " He that is 
taught in the Word must communicate unto Him 
that teacheth in all things."* And, lastly, the 
ministers of Christ have made over to them spe- 
cial promises. They have specially promised to 
them the presence of the Saviour of the Church. 
" Lo, I am with you alway;"t and He gives unto 
them the power of the Keys, and engageth that 
whatsoever they ministerially bind on earth shall 
be bound in heaven, and whatsoever they fihall 
loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven." This 'I 

promise, made to Peter, was confirmed to the rest 
of the apostles, and not to them by yirtue of their 
apostolic office, but as ministers of the Gospel, as 
appears from (Matth. xviii. 17, 18) where the sam^ 
* Galatiftiis vi. 0. f Matthew xjjviii. 20. 
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power is giyen to the ordinary Ghorch officers 
which was made over to the apostles. Here, 
then, are distinct promises given to show the 
indestructible nature of the ministerial office. 
*rhere is not the slightest evidence to prove that 
thej were limited to apostolic times. On the 
contrary, they are as necessarily applicable in 
these days as they were when originally delivered. 
And not the good order only, but also the very ex- 
istence of the Church hinges upon them. There 
is none who will venture the assertion, that these 
and other similar promises are either inapplicable 
or unnecessary now. They are perpetually requi- 
site. Hence, our argument assumes this position, 
viz., that the office to which a perpetually necessary 
promise relates, must be perpetually necessary. 
To get rid of this unavoidable conclusion, it is 
argued that the promise, '* Lo, I am with you 
alway," was restricted to the apostolic teaching 
and the apostolic age. Both views have been 
taken. But it may, perhaps, be sufficient to 
observe, that no impartial reader of the New 
Testament would ever stop to think that the 
phrase "end of the world," might imply either 
that the apostles would live so long, or that this 
promise of the risen Redeemer might cease to 
animate and have effect when death should wind 
up the living histories of His chosen twelve. 
May not this go far with the strictest etymologian 
to assure him that no criticism upon the original 
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tenn, aJSivog^ will ayail to limit the application of 
the promise to the apostles or their times. The 
truth is, that if in the economy of revealed grace, 
there has always existed, in obedience and sul>> 
serviencj to the wisdom of the Most High, a 
class of individuals whose enjoined duty relates to 
the edification of the Church, and if, moreover, 
the same necessity exists in the world for their 
peculiar ministrations, it is alike opposed to 
both reason and Scripture to suppose that their 
Divine appointment may or will be cancelled in 
time. The ages which have been, speak to us of 
the requirements of the days in which we live, and 
the times which are now, presage the necessities of 
the future. The Deity is at all times mindful of 
the wants of His saints. The Mediator of the New 
Covenant is the "same yesterday, ta4ay, and for 
ever," so that, during the dispensation of the Spirit, 
the most humble ambassador of the Lord Jesus 
may be urged on in the exercise of the high sancti- 
ties and urgencies of that calling which was graced 
by Emmanuel, God with us, and to which, before 
He arose from the earth, He affixed the seal of 
both divinity and perpetuity. For, finally, if 
the continuance of the Gospel ministry, as a 
Divine institution, be not a principle recognised 
in the New Testament, its discontinuance, as 
such, must have been intended by Christ, But i£ 
on the other hand, it was the will of the Re- 
deemer that the ministerial office, instituted by 
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himself^ should remain till the elect stand com- 
plete in all the will of God, then, we aver, that 
the Divinity of the Saviour of the Church is 
engaged on behalf of its permanence, or else its 
failure or abandonment must argue inability or 
unwillingness on His part to carry out His 
original design. Paul says that the ministry was 
intended to remain "till we all come in the 
unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the 
Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ."* 

III. The foregoing statements, it is submitted, 
evidence the unlawfulness of lay-preaching. It 
is submitted, that the institution of an office by 
Christ, and the designation of a certain order of 
persons to the special duties of that office, are 
ample warrants for the belief that no man may 
intrude himself, sua eoluntate, into the ministry. 
Now, for the right decision of this important 
point, it is not necessary that we determine 
whether the essence of the ministerial call lies in 
ordination, or in popular election. The solution 
of the latter question evidently involves the set- 
tlement of the former ; and it is, therefore, to be 
observed that the advocate of lay-preaching must 
be reasoned with on other grounds. For, grant 
that ministerial fitness is made lawful by the 
sanction of the Church or the call of the people^ 
or by both, and the inevitable sequence is the 
• Ephesians iv. 13. 
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truth of the proposition, namely, that ministe- 
rial rights belong onlj to ministers. On the other 
hand, neither may the lawfulness of lay-preach- 
ing be argued from the admission that, in certain 
circumstances, gifted men may teach. The Pres- 
byterian, and other Churches agreeing with her in 
a contrary opinion, enter no interdict against what 
may be done in extraordinary cases, or on unordi- 
nary occasions. They prescribe not any necessity. 
They protest against pretended necessity. They 
make no necessity which Christ has not created. 
But, though the warrantableness of preaching, by 
men uncalled to the office, is to be decided on its 
own merits, it must be evident to the advocates of 
this theory that it is wholly antagonistic to the doc- 
trine of a Divine and permanent ministerial insti- 
tute. The very circumstance, that Christ, by 
His apostles, appointed ordinary officers over His 
Zion, and that these were to continue in the 
Church till He should return in glory, is, w© 
submit, prima facie evidence against the lawful- 
ness of what is ordinarily termed lay-preaching. 
The Divine designation of certain persons to a 
certain work, is, surely, inceptive proof that all 
persons have not had or cannot have such a de- 
signation even in the unexpressed will of the Sa- 
viour. Christ nowhere commits the publication 
of His message to the general body of believers, 
and much less does he command them to become 
"ambassadors," "pastors," "teachers," and, in 
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the exercise of the duties which these terms 
imply, " to be instant in season and out of season.*' 
The case maj be stated and illustrated thus. 
Has Christ set apart certain persons for the 
special purpose of preaching ? or, has He left His 
Word to be made known bj all saints ? If the 
latter onlj be true, then is the former supposed 
provision unnecessary or insufficient ; but, if other- 
wise, then is the practice of preaching by uncalled 
men an encroachment upon the appointment of 
Christ, and is, in itself, unnecessary and sinful. 

We might ask farther, to whom has been given 
the power to baptize and to dispense the Lord's 
Supper ? If all believers may lawfully preach, so 
may they also lawfully administer the sacraments, 
because of the two works the preaching of the 
Word is the greater. " Christ," says Paul, ** sent 
me not to baptize, but to preach the Gospel." 
And it were well for the Church if all who 
decline to administer the sacraments were also to 
refuse to set themselves on a par with the apostle 
of the Gentiles. 

The work of the ministry is, especially, an 
authoritative administration. It is one not 
merely of ability or order, but more specially one 
of power. " Gifts," as has been rightly observed, 
*' confer the faculty of administration, but not the 
power." In fine, Christ alone has granted the 
power of administering ordinances to individuals 
appointed and delegated by himself to the Church 
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in all ages. Their work, consequently, carries 
along with it the stamp of authoritj. They bear 
about with them the command or commission of 
Christ. In a sentence, thej have been sent out 
into the world, according to the laws of the Great 
Head of the Church ; and in their mission there 
is a positive injunction to others '' not to usurp 
authority." Now, add to this, that there is no 
Scripture warrant binding us to " hear,*' " obey," 
and " maintain" those who, for the sake of plain- 
ness, we shall denominate lay-preachers, as there 
is for our treatment of those called to the work of 
the ministry by office — that there are no Scrip- 
ture promises warranting the former to expect as- 
sistance and success in the embassage, which, for 
its undertaking, we doubt not the purity of motive 
could plead ; and, still farther, that the Bible fur< 
nishes no approved example of any one being un- 
sent and uncalled, either immediately or mediately 
by God, especially in a constituted Church, that 
intruded into the work of preaching, or any other 
work, belonging, by Divine appointment, to the 
regular ministry j and it may, in all reason, be 
asked of those who, in the absence of both Scrip- 
ture promises and examples, assume the ministe- 
rial office, can you have faith either in your 
calling to or your performance of your work — as it 
may be answered that " whatsover is not of faith 
is sin." Accordingly we proceed to state, upon 
the strength of these facts — 
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First, That the doctrine of laj-preaching has re- 
ceived the positive reprobation of the Bible. Thus, 
ve learn from the prophecies of Jeremiah, that the 
false prophets received the Divine reprehension, not 
merely on account of their corrupt practices and 
erroneous doctrines, but also for running unsent. 
" I have not sent these prophets, jet they ran : I 
have not spoken to them, yet they prophesied. 
Therefore, behold I am against the prophets, saith 
the Lord, that use their tongues, and say, He 
saith. I sent them not nor commanded them ; 
therefore they shall not profit this people at all, 
saith the Lord." We read also that Jeroboam* 
made priests of the lowest of the people, which 
were not of the sons of Levi ; and it was accounted 
to him as his great sin. And did not the earth 
open and swallow up Corah and his companions 
for this speech, which, had it not been answered 
by the miracle, and Divinely branded as rebellion, 
would unquestionably be repeated amid the enthu- 
siastic plaudits of multitudes in the present day — 
" You," said he, ** take too much upon you, ye sons 
OP Levi. Abb not all the Lord's people holy?" 

In reply to this noted condemnation of lay-> 
preaching, it may, perhaps, be urged that the Old 
Testament Scriptures furnish us with as approv* 
ing examples of the doctrine as any which bear 
towards it a condemnatory semblance. For in- 

• Now-a-days, whoever wishes is made priest, as it was in tlie 
days of Jeroboam.-— FomoZ's Thwghu. 
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fitance, the prayer of Moses, in answer to Joshua, 
who besought his lord to forbid Eldad and Medad 
to prophesj in the camp, has been much, relied 
on by antipastorate advocates. " Would God," 
said Moses, " that all the Lord's people were pro- 
phets, and that the Lord would put His Spirit 
upon them." It is supposed that Moses, in this 
prayer, gives the broadest liberty to all men who 
feel disposed to discharge the functions of the mi- 
nisterial office. With regard, however, to the 
merits of the case, and apart fit)m the inference 
deduced from it, it is sufficient to remark that the 
prophesying of Eldad and Medad was by an imme- 
diate and Divine inspiration, and, therefore, being 
extraordinary, it cannot make against what is or- 
dinary. 

Besides, it must be recollected that the gift of 
prophecy was given to these men as a seal of their 
commission, and that, not for the edification of 
the Church, but for the government of the state. 
That they were of the number of the seventy 
elders whom Moses was commanded to appoint 
as his assistants in the government of the Jews, 
may be satisfactorily established from the circum- 
stances, namely — that the Lord promised to give 
the Spirit to none but to those whom He com- 
manded Moses to choose — that there is no distinc- 
tion made between the resting of the Spirit on 
these two, and His settlement on the others — and 
because it is expressively stated that they were 
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" written (that is, that their names were in the 
roll which Moses most likelj had written in a 
book) but went not out into the tabernacle." We 
pretend not to offer any satisfactorj explanation 
of their remaining in the camp. What is unre- 
yealed belongs not to us. But if it be asked why 
was Joshua so anxious that Moses should " forbid 
them" to prophesy if they belonged to the seventy, 
it may be well answered, that his mistaken zeal 
arose, first, from his ignorance, and, secondly, 
from his jealousy for his Master*s honour. '' And 
Moses said unto him, Enyiest thou for my sake ? 
Would God that all the Lord's people were pro- 
phets, and that the Lord would put His Spirit 
upon them." Now, with regard to the general 
import of this prayer, it amounts simply to an ar< 
dent wish for an enlarged outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit. It amounts to nothing more than ,an ear- 
nest desire, which should possess the breast of 
every pious philanthropist, for a multiplication of 
God's gifts and graces to all His people. It is 
truly the type, so to say, of the Saviour's own in- 
junction, when he said, ''pray ye the Lord of 
the harvest that He would send more labourers 
into the harvest." 

It is submitted that a due consideration of the 
latter passage may go far to disabuse the minds 
of many against those who recognise in the Scrip- 
tures the doctrine of a distinct order of ministerial 
p^ccrholderst It appears not only from the prayer 
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of the Saviour, but also firom the general narrative 
of the sacred record, that the number of preachers 
at Jerusalem at this time was comparatively small. 
The Acts of the Apostles do not certainly furnish 
us with many of the names of those who carried 
the Gospel message far beyond the confines of 
Judea. When Apollos came to Ephesus, many 
years after the ascension of Christ, it is morally 
certain that he met with no public teacher of the 
Christian religion. Now, these and other similar 
facts combine to declare, that, as in the days of 
the Redeemer, so in those of His apostles, the 
" harvest was plenteous, but the labourers were 
few." There were, no doubt, at this time, thou- 
sands of converts to Christianity in Judea and 
other places. Perhaps our Lord's prayer bore 
special reference to those who had already joined 
themselves to His Church. At all events, that 
there was a dearth of preachers cannot be ques- 
tioned. Never, perhaps, was there a time in the 
history of Christ's Church when a multiplicity of 
ministers was more needed. The " whole world 
lay in wickedness ;" and yet the clerical cloud 
which rested on the Church by night and by day 
was no bigger than the size of a man's hand. 

But have we any Scripture intimations that our 
Lord disannulled the laws which regulated admit- 
tance to the pastoral office ? Did He open a wide 
door, whether from necessity or choice, to all who 
felt disposed to preach the Word ? Not at all. 
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On the contrarj, we find that, however long the 
earlj converts had followed our Lord and His 
apostles, and however conversant they were with 
the Scriptures, thej were called anew to consider 
the part which, as preachers, thej had after- 
wards to act. Thus, when Peter addressed his 
feUow apostles concerning a successor to Judas, he 
said — " Therefore, of these men who have com- 
panied with us all the time that the Lord Jesus 
went in and out among us, beginning from the 
baptism of John, unto the same day that he was 
taken up from us, must one be ordained to be a 
witness with us of His resurrection." Now, let it 
be here observed, that although Matthias, upon 
whom the lot fell, had been a companion of Christ 
and the apostles from the baptism of John till the 
morning of the ascension, and is, therefore, to be 
supposed to have been well instructed in the prin- 
ciples of Christianity, yet we have no record of 
his ministerial work — ^there is no evidence that he 
ever assumed the office of instructor ; and, till the 
time of his ordination to the apostolic office, the 
sacred historian is whoUy silent as to his preach- 
ing capacities and labours. 

In like manner, we learn that the hundred and 
twenty disciples ** waited at Jerusalem till they 
received power from on high." In doing so, they 
were but imitators of their Master when on earth, 
for even He did not enter upon His ministry till 
set apart to it by the descent of the Holy Ghost. 
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In fact, both the doctrine and the practice of lajv 
preaching were novelties in the primitive Church* 
But not to anticipate the affirmative evidence 
which the Scriptures supply against the thought 
that any man of his own accord mav assume the 
office of a public preacher, we remark — 

Secondly, that as in the Jewish, so in the apos- 
tolic Church, it was the plan and will of God that 
those who entered upon the work of the ministry 
should be set apart to it by a special and public 
designation. The calling of the priests under the 
law to their office will admit of no dispute. ** For 
every high priest taken from among men is ordain- 
ed for men, in things pertaining to God, that He 
may offer both gifts and sacrifices for sins."^ The 
object of the apostle, in the chapter from which this 
passage is taken, is to show that the high priest 
held his appointment from God, and that, there* 
fore, it was necessary that Christ, as a priest, 
should hold his appointment in a similar manner. 

With Mr. Barnes we agree in thinkiug that 
the apostle's comparison extends chiefly to this 
point. At the same time, that it includes a re* 
ference respecting designation to the ministerial 
office, cannot be, we think, well denied. We 
think it neither unfair nor inconsistent with 
Scriptural analogy, to regard not merely the Ian* 
guage, " no man taketh this honour upon him- 
self, but he that was called of God, as was 
♦ Hebrews v. 1, 
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Aaron,"* but also the whole transaction of ap- 
pointing the Jewish priesthood, as teaching that 
even Christian men under the Gospel economy 
shQuld not intrude themselves into the office of 
the ministry uncalled. Our reasons are the fol- 
lowing : — Though the office of the Jewish high 
priest was typical, and was to be superseded when 
its antitype would come into eiristence, yet this 
was not to take place till Christ should, de factOt 
becomie the High Priest of our profession, or, in 
«ther words, the office of priesthood was ever to 
be continued in the Church. But just as the of- 
fice of the high priest under the law was typical 
of a more permanent and higher office of a similar 
character under the Gospel, so did the appoint- 
tnent of the former indicate a more permanent and 
higher appointmisnt under the latter. The simple 
act of designation to the office was to remain as 
well as the other antitypical parts of that office., 
There was a type in the simple act of the hig}i 
priest's appointment to his office, as well as in the 
office, itself. It is, therefore, as illogical as it is 
unreasonable and unscriptural, to suppose that 
that appointn^ent, designation, or ordination to 
office, has vanished with the Levitical econo^ly. 
The truth is, that in the chapter already adverted 
to, the apostle dwells chiefly on the fact of ordi- 
nation, or appointment to office. In nowise can 
it be supposed that the act of appointment to the 

• Hebrews v. 4, 
C 
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priesthood was confined to the Jewish theocracy* 
That it was not, is indeed evident from the fact 
that a similar appointment took place when Christ 
was called to His office of priesthood bj the Fa* 
ther. But perhaps it will be said that the tjpical 
appointment having received its counterpart, or 
fulfilment, in the Divine designation of the Savi* 
our to the work of His ministrj, it consequently 
eeased, or ended with him ? To this it is unequi- 
vocally replied, that an identical appointmentstill 
continued in the Church ,* and that not only the 
Saviour, but also the witnesses of His resurrection, 
began their ministry in consequence of a previous 
designation to their work. Should it be fiirthep 
urged, that these were appointments to extraordi- 
nary offices ; it is replied again, that the sacred 
record is replete with similar appointments to 
ordinary offices^ Thus we learn that the seven 
deacons were ordained by the laying on of the 
hands of the apostles. We learn, also, that Ftol 
and Barnabas ordained <' elders in every city;'' 
that the former left Timothy at Ephesus, one ob^ 
ject of which was, that he might ordain others to 
the work of the ministry ; and, in the same man* 
ner, he left Tittid at Crete, that he might <' set io 
order the things which were wanting, and ordain 
elders in every city." Hence we hare the Saviour 
of the Church, His apostles, and all the first min- 
isters of the primitive Church, set apart to their 
work. Is there no morality even, we ask, in this. 
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though there should be no " Divine right"? Do 
these solemn appointments convey no moral lesson 
to the Church of God in all times ? Does not, for 
example, the fact that though Paul was imme- 
diately called to the ministry by Christ, yet that 
he was baptized and ordained by a person whpm 
Crod sent to him for this purpose,* call loudly for 
ordination as the only door by which the pastorate 
can be entered ? Truly the ministerial appoint- 
ments of the apostolic Church contained in them 
something which was " holy, just, and good," and 
became, therefore, perpetually necessary, and al- 
ways binding on us to observe. Hence our argu- 
ment in the main is, that if we consider the per- 
sons who conducted the service and worship of 
God, whether under the Old or New Testament 
dispensations, we find that they were all chosen 
and set apart to their work. In the Jewish Church 
no man dared to intrude himself into office without 
exposure to the highest penalty ; and, throughout 
the whole of the New Testament, there is not a 
single instance of any one having lawfully taken 
topon himself the office of a Christian minister! 
True, there are now neither an outwardly divine 
nor inspired appointing to the work of preaching 
^e Gospel, but from the special commands and 
examples given us ia the New Testament, it is 
clear that ordiiiation, by the laying on of the hands 
of those already in office, is the only door which 
'■ - •Aotsix.lT. 
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God has been graciously pleased to open to aHy 
who desire to enter into the high and holj ambas- 
sadorship of His Son. 

Now, in reference to the Levitical appointments 
— the Divine call of the high priest, for instance, 
and the comparison instituted between his appoint- 
ment and that of the Lord Jesus Christ, bj Paul, 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews — it must not be 
forgotten that the grand design of the apostle was 
to ward off Jewish prejudice from the Christian 
system. The Jews prided themselves, above all 
other things, in the office of their high priest. But 
does Paul, in endeavouring to foster in them a 
spirit of favouritism to Christianity assume the 
contrary attitude, and magnify himself, becausci 
the Gospel stood delivered from all such o^ces 
and appointments ? Did he plainly and roundly 
tell them that there is no priesthood in the Chri&; 
tian religion ? No, verily. Such a course would 
have been alike opposed to success and truth. But 
be shows that the Christian religion did contam 
the office of priesthood ; and, moreover, that he 
who fulfilled it was no more an intruder than thQ 
high priest under the law. The vocation of the 
one was as regular as the other. Under the law 
" no man took this honour unto himself, but he 
that was called of God ;" and so, under the Goa* 
pel, Christ glorified not himself to be made an 
high priest, but He that said unto Him, " Thou 
art my Son, to-day l^ave I begotten thee.*'^ Now 
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tmppose that, in argument with a Jew, we were to 
tell him that not onlj has his high priesthood been 
abolished by the coming of the Messiah, but that 
there are no regularly appointed persons to con- 
duct the service of God in the Christian Church, 
and that, under the Gospel administration, every 
ene who listeth may take " this honour unto him- 
self," would we either be following the line of 
argument adopted by the apostle, or be at all 
likely to make the slightest inroad upon Jewish 
conviction. Abolish, then, the Christian pasto- 
rate, or rather repeal the laws whioh regulated 
the admission of tho clergy to the office of the 
ministry in the primitive Church, and you, first, 
abandon apostolic precedent ; second, you raise 
an insurmountable barrier to the conversion of 
the Jews in general ; third, you go along with the 
^ocinian and Arian, and gladden the heart of 
the Infidel and Sceptic, who know well that the 
surest way to destroy the Christian temple is to 
take away its pilliu*s ; and, lastly, you throw 
open a wide door to endless disorder, irrepressi- 
ble error, numberless schisms, and, by virtue of 
illicit assumption of office, we are bound to add, 
you sin in a way most displeasing to God. 

Still, let no office-bearer imagine that the mere 
call of the Church, or designation to his particu- 
lar calling, confers ministerial fitness. Nadab 
and Abihu though caUed of God to the priest- 
faood^ were devoured by fire from heaven on 
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account oi their unfaithfulness. A wilful trans- 
gressor in office is more displeasing to God than 
if out of office. An ungodlj minister is not onlj a 
clerical usurper, but also an ecclesiastical monster. 
Besides, the mere circumstance of fulfilling an 
appointment to an office will not put into the 
heart the ^th of the Gospel, ex confer a spirit of 
repentance, or implant holy desires. Office* 
bearers in the Church, above aU others^ should 
see to it, that their own hearts be right with God. 
Without an internal call from God, the outward 
call of the Church is a delusion and a curse. In 
this case the heraldry of rank and the insignia of 
office are but the emblazoned escutcheons of the 
devil. 

With respect to those Scripture evidences 
which are usually adduced in support of the doo« 
trine of lay-preaching, we have already attended 
to that which is esteemed, par excellence, the q»0 
of the Old Testament, namely, the pray^ of 
Moses, in reply to the request of Joshua. We 
come now to what is thought to be the one of the 
New Testament It is the case of Apollos.^ 
Though an unordained man he stood up in the 
synagogue at Ephesus, and preached — ay, and 
preached weU too— for we are told that he was an 
eloquent man, and mighty in the Scriptures,'* 
and that he convinced the Jews mightily, and tAat 
publicly, showing by the Scriptures that Jesua 
* Aet8 rriij. 2fk 
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was Christ. It is to be remembered at the outset, 
that Apollos was not, at the time we first meet 
with him in the Scriptures, a member of any 
Christian society; and when he declared his 
(pinions openly in the synagogue, it is supposed 
that he did so without any conmiisBion from the 
Church or from the Jewish synagogue, and, oon^ 
sequently, that he was a lay-preacher. Such is 
the statement of this case. In reply, we beg to 
submit the following considerations :*-^ 

(1.) Though it is admitted that Apollos had, at 
this time, received no Christian commission au- 
thorising him to become a public teacher ; yet, it 
is morally certain that, as a Jewish scribe, he had 
authority to teach openly in the synagogue. At 
all erents, it is quite sufficient to reply to this 
case^ that Apollos was a scribe of the law ; so, 
that, before it can be relied on as the slightest 
proof for the lawfulness of lay-preaching, it de- 
volves on the advocates of this theory to show 
that he did not hold that office which, we affirm, 
entitled him to act as he did. But, even grant- 
ing that he was not a scribe, we learn from the 
13th chapter of the Acts, that it was the custom 
of the rulers of the synagogue to invite learned 
strangers to give a word of exhortation after the 
usual service was ended. Now, that Apollos was 
'^an eloquent man, and mighty in the ficrip- 
tniM," and, therefore, according to the vsus led, 
entitled to speak, cannot be doubted. However, 
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the part which he performed is the chief point 0i 
interest, and hence we remark, (2.) It is highlj pro- 
bable that this was his last public appearance as 
a laj-preacher, supposing him to hare been one. 
It appears from the sacred narrative, that hom^ 
ever successful his teaching proved, he still 
lacked a quantum of Scripture knowledge for k 
witness of Christ in those dajs. For we read that 
two of Ms Christian, and, no doubt, converted 
hearers — Aquila and Priscilla — "took him unto 
them and expounded unto him the way of God 
more perfectly." Now, that the exposition which 
he thus received related, in part, to the necessity 
of his abandoning his public teaching, till he had 
received the imprimatur of the Church, seems 
highly probable. For not only do we not find 
him resuming the position which he had previously 
occupied in the synagogue, or at all attempting to 
give public instruction in EphesHS, which required 
so much the labours of eloquent and devoted men, 
but we find him immediately going off to Achaia 
— a place already well supplied with ordained mi<* 
nisters. That he was encouraged to this step, the 
original of the sacred narrative fully attests. Now, 
why did he give up his preaching, especially when 
his efforts were crowned with success ? and why 
did he go to Achaia, where there was comparst- 
tively little need for him ? : The solution of these 
questions, it is submitted, can only be found in 
the belief that he went to receive ordination. If 
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Qot, upon the principles of laj-preaching the con- 
duct of Aquila and Priscilla is much to be blamed, 
since the former did not become a public teacher 
himself in the godless city of Ephesus, especiallj 
as he had lodged Paul, and been his travelling 
companion, and who must have been, therefore, 
veil acquainted with the doctrines and constitu^ 
tion of the apostolic Church ; and because, also, 
he joined with his wife in efifecting the removal 
of ApoUos from his sphere of eminent usefulness. 
Upon both these grounds the advocates of laj- 
preaching are bound to condemn the conduct of 
Aquila and Priscilla. And how they can evade 
the decided proof which the whole transaction fur- 
nishes for the opinion, that, in the days of the aposr 
ties, no man, of his own accord merely, entered upon 
the office of the ministry, is what we do not pretend 
to divine. Is not the conduct of ApoUos's counseL 
l(Nrs replete with instruction to all such persons ? 
They neither pushed themselves into office, nor 
would they permit even a man "mighty in the 
Scriptures" to do so.* They wisely kept their 
place. In doing so, they honoured God most, and 
gave a most instructive example to others simi* 
larly situated. 

We need not dwell on the case of Stephen — 
(Acts vi. 9, 10) — ^a mere discussion with the Jews^ 
and a personal defence in a court of justice. Acts 

• Women, npon the principles of lay-preaohing, are allowed to 
preaeb. - ' 
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vii. cannot be adduced as an example of lay* 
preaching. 

The dispersion of the Church at Jerusalem, 
consequent on the persecution which Saul insti- 
gated there, is, likewise, destitute of any tangible 
evidence in &T0ur of lay-preaching. We hare the 
strongest possible reasons to believe that those 
who were scattered abroad were the public teach- 
ers. (1.) The only persons specified of those who 
were "scattered abroad" were officers. Philip, 
the evangelist, for instance, was one of them ; and 
others are said to have been prophets. (2.) The 
cnusprohandi rests, therefore, with the advocates 
of lay-preaching to show the contrary. (3.) To 
those who have considered the extent of the per- 
secution, it will appear utterly absurd for any to 
assert that it was such as to compel a general 
dispersion. Just a single death, for example, oc- 
curred ; and a few were committed to prison by 
the hands of Saul. (4.) Though members of the 
Church did accompany the evangelist and pro- 
phets, of whom mention only is made, it by no 
means follows that they became public preachers, 
or that they were not set apart, according to the 
practice of the Church, to the office of the minia* 
try. The reader will hereafter find Scripture ex- 
amples to show that it is usual to ascribe the acts 
of one member of a society to the peiformande of 
the society itself. He will find that the actions of 
the elders of the Jewish Church are ascribed to that 
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Gliarcli'. In lik^ miinxier, we speak of the prayers 
of a congregation^ when in fact but one Toice is 
heard. Nothing is nu»*e common than to substi- 
tute the whole when only a part is intended. 

Before passing from this topic, we must advert 
to one other objection which }M?esents eyerj ap- 
pearance of plausibility. It has been alleged that 
the *^ Spirit is grieved and quenched in the persons 
of true boHeyers, and that there is no scope lefb 
for its exercise, where all exercise of gifb (except 
prayer) is assumed to belong exclusively to the 
ministry."* 

With regard to this statement, which is strongly 
insisted on in the work which we have noted, it 
will be obvious that the opponents of lay-preaching 
are not chargeable with confining to the clergy 
the exercise of all gifts except prayer. But though 
this serious charge could be substantiated, it is 
clear that it reverts upon the heads of those who 
urge it. It assumes, for instance, that all who are 
blessed with the Spirit of GU)d are empowered to 
exercise the gifts requisite for the right discharge 
of ministerial work ; and that, therefore, a denial 
of the ministerial office to such persons is a hin- 
drance to the Spirit's operations in their own 
BOiuls as also in the Church. But let the indubi- 
table truth appear, that to all believers do not be- 
long the gifb of preaching, and the charge will 

* See ''Principles of Truth, on the Present State of the 
Gkoroh," by tlie Rev. W. H. Donlflim, London. 
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immediatelj vanish, since, in this case, it must 
evidently revert on the Spirit, inasmuch as He 
has failed to qualify them for an office, the ap- 
pointment to which affords such scope for the im* 
plantation and development of His graces. The 
statement quoted, though true, is, therefore, self-*' 
destructive. 

Besides, granting that the office of the ministry 
is open to gifted though uncalled men, in order 
that the Holy Ghost may not be hindered in them^ 
and His operations retarded in general, does not 
the objection go far to argue even against the sal- 
vation of women, since they are expressly forbid- 
den to speak iu the Church ? Nay, does not this 
fact overturn the whole argument drawn from the 
supposed possession of gifts ? For, if gifts confer 
a valid title to the call of the ministry, then should 
women enter upon the office as well as men ; but 
against their assumption of it the Divine law dis- 
claims admittedly. And yet the Scriptures no- 
where sanction the supposition that women may 
not have as eminent talents as men ; and much 
less that, because of the prohibition already stated, 
the Holy Ghost becomes " hindered" in imparting 
to them His sacred and omnipotent influences. 
True, gifts are requisite for the right performance 
of ministerial functions. They can be no more 
dispensed with than graces. Still it must not be 
forgotten that gifts do not confer the power of ad- 
ministration ; else should the Church be filled with 
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meb whose placement in her offices would speedilj 
issue in their prostitution. Let it not be supposed 
that in these statements we either undervsJue or 
depreciate the cultivation or the exercise of those 
faculties with which the bountiful Creator has so 
largely endowed some men. The possession of a 
gift creates necessarily a responsibility. It becomes, 
therefore, imperative on all to *^ stir up the gift" 
that is in them. But as there are '' diversities of 
gifts" so it is wisely ordained that there should 
be •' diversities of operations.*' Godwin His infir 
nite wisdom and mercy, has not straitened us in 
any way. We are straitened in ourselves ; and 
none will dare to plead at the bar of the £temal 
One for his paucity of performance the paucity 
of means and opportunities —yea, influences, af» 
forded him. ** God giveth to every man liberally, 
and upbraideth not." And to reason that a Di- 
vinely instituted and permanent ministry in the 
.Church places necessarily a check upon the ope^ 
rations of the Spirit, is no less unwarranted by 
Revelation thap it is sophistical and unwise. 

The doctrine of special Divine appointments 
closes against no saint any door of entrance, ut^ 
terance, or usefulness. It teaches merely that no 
man should act out of his own sphere — that a 
judge may not assume to himself the post of a gene^ 
ral, nor a general the office of a judge— and that no 
''Iliad" of miseries may ensue from private indivi^ 
4uals usurping the prerogatives of public delegates, 
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It is not known how far the advocates of lay- 
preaching maj extend their doctrine. It is cer- 
tain that it is often found inexpedient for them to 
adhere to this theory at all times* We do not 
know, for instance, that any Missionary Society 
sends out to heathen lands any man who assumes 
his awn competency. Is it not the fact that a 
strict process of inquiry, and, in some instancesv 
of examination, precedes the mission of any 
minister to the heathen ? It were to satisfy ill 
the friends of the missionary cause at home, to 
appeal to their Christian philanthropy, on the 
ground that its officers were men untried, unsent, 
and unknown* 

Apart, also, from the impracticable aspect of the 
doctrine of lay-preaching, it cannot but be regarded 
as not only subyersive of, and degrading to, the 
stated office of theministry,butaBhighlyproyocativ<e 
of error and schism. It can scarcely be supposed 
that those who think themselves wise enough to 
fulfil the highest offices in the Church, will much 
respect or value the domiciliary visits or public 
exhortations of recognised teachers. And, it 
seems alike opposed to the merest experience that 
a multiplicity of self-constituted preachers will 
be likely to fill the people with notions conducive 
to the harmony and well-being of the Church. 
*' On the other hand," says the eloquent au'^bor of 
the Ohmck of the Future, ** the right of the c^rgy, 
when wisely liniited and reduced to the evanWeli^ 



; 
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oal claim of a Diyinelj appointed ministrj in the 
Church, will prevent that principle of universal 
priesthood from producing confusion and disorder, 
false enthusiasms and wild delusions ; whilst, at 
the same time, it will make the Church strong in 
herself against the encroachment of secular des- 
potism—a despotism which may be exercised not 
only by absolute princes, but also by sovereign 
republican councils, by parliaments, and cham- 
bers.''* 

• *• The Conatitution of the Church of the Future," by Cheva- 
to Bimsen . Page 45. 
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CHAPTER n. 

CHURCH POWER. 

We have shown that the Lord Jesns Christ has 
left to His Church a form of ecclesiastical polity 
to be dispensed bj officers appointed bj Himself, 
and are, therefore, now prepared to consider the 
relation which these officers (whom we maj be 
permitted in the meantime to call the Church)^ 
in the discharge of the duty imposed on them, 
hold to civil authority on the one side and popular 
influence on the other. It should be observed 
that, though the proof which clothes the officers 
of Zion with power to dispense the necessary dis- 
cipline of the Church, places them in a posi- 
tion alike independent of parliamentary and de- 
mocratic control or dictation; yet the argu«> 
ment dififers in its uniform application to Eras- 
tianism and Independentism. The reason is ob- 
vious. Men differ as to the seat of ecclesiastical 
authority, although what is strictly ecclesiastical 
in its nature and design would undeniably seem to 
exclude the interference of all that is merely par- 
liamentary. Thus one party will lodge the go- 
vernment of the Church in the State, or in a civico- 
prelatic body, while another party will settle it in 
the body of believers. Hence the phrase, "tell the 
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Church" has been respectively translated "tell the 
State"* and "tell the congregation. "t Now, it will 
be obvious that, though the Presbyterian could 
step in here and demonstrate to the satisfaction of 
the contending parties that the litigated passage 
referred neither to the one nor the other, but as it 
really does, to the office-bearers in the Church, 
still he must deal with either party on different 
grounds. With the Independent he must confine 
his argument within the limits of the Church, 
while, with the other, he is obliged to stretch it over 
both Church and State. To prove to the former 
that it does not relate to the lay members of the 
Church, it will be enough to convince him that it re- 
fers to the office-bearers in the Church, and to 
them alone ; but, in order to convince the Eras- 
tian of his error, it is immaterial whether you re- 
fer the phrase "tell the Church" to the congre- 
gation or the congregational session. As the part 
which Presbyterianism has been made to assume 
in the discussions on the phrase shall come up 
hereafter for consideration, under the head of In- 
dependency, let us proceed, in the first place, to 
state that the exhortation given by the Saviour — 
"tell the Church'*— is wholly subversive of any claims 
which magisterial authority may assume to itself 
over the spiritual concerns of the Church. Per- 
haps it may be well at the outset to state that 

• See Erastos, Thes. 41 ; also Bishop Bilson'a " Perpetual 
Government of Christ's Church." 

♦ Godkin's " Romanism and Puseyism," p. 120. 

D 
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Christ hag placed officers in His Church, in order 
to its goyemment. To this effect are the Scrip- 
tures—Matt, xxviii. 18, 20 ; John xx. 21, 23 ; 
Eph. iy. 11 ; 1 Cor. xii. 28. This other class of 
passages is to the same effect: — ** Remember them 
that haye the rule oyer you, who haye spoken to 
you the Word of God." Here the office of go- 
yemment is joined with the office of teaching*** 
power connected with precept. *' Obey them that 
haye the rule oyer you, and submit yourselyes, for 
they watch for your souls"—" And we beseech you 
brethren to know (respect) them who labour 
among you in the Lord, and admonish you, and 
to esteem them yery highly in loye for their 
work's sake"—" Take heed, therefore, unto your^ 
selyes, and to all the flock oyer which the Holy 
Ghost hath made you ot?er«e«r«" — " Feed the flock 
of God, taking the oversight thereof." These pas- 
sages no doubt bear more directly against the 
doctrines of Independency than against those of 
Erastianism, yet the power which they confer on 
the teachers of the Church to exercise discipline 
is too obyious to be oyerlooked ; and not only so^ 
it is clear they giye not the slightest sanction to 
ciyil interference in spiritual matters. It is im- 
possible for any one not to see that the office- 
bearers in the Church are here alone authorised 
to exercise ecclesiastical discipline. That, for 
instance, when a pastor is compared to a shep- 
herd, he is reminded to carry in his hand the 
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pastorfj staff, as also to have in his heart to 
lead his flock bj the ''green pastures and the still 
waters." And when the people are commanded to 
*'obej them that rule orex them," maj not the 
most illiterate person perceiye that there is a 
ruling power granted to every one of those who 
bad '* spoken the Word of God ?" And so also is 
the yerj name, overseer, nricxwra^, demonstra- 
tive of authority, rule, government Now, do not 
these considerations bear prima facie evidence 
against the belief that the pastorate maj be con- 
trolled in the exercise of their functions, including 
discipline, either bj the magistrate as such, or 
the ordinary members of the Church, especiallj 
against the former ? And when the Saviour said 
** Tell it unto the Church ; but if he neglect to 
bear the Church, let him be unto thee as an hea> 
then man and a publican ;'* can we doubt that He 
had chieflj in view those whom He had appointed 
to govern the Churches, and above all that He 
alluded not to any power external to the Church ? 
Besides, the design of the passage is not civil, but 
spiritual ; not to punish the transgressor with civil 
pains and penalties, but to gain the soul bj tender 
counsel and spiritual discipline. There is a pub- 
lic complaint to be made to the Church (ecclesia), 
not the State. The Church is to speak and give 
judgment concerning him, and he is bound to 
obey. That, moreover, the court was purely eccle- 
siastical, is clearly ^een from the fact that Christ ad- 
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dressed the apostles, and in them their successors 
in the government of the Church — " Whatsoeyer 
je shall bind on earth," &c. The apostles had 
no power to inflict civil punishment, but thej had 
power of a spiritual nature (John xx. 23), which 
power is nowhere in the Bible ascribed to the civil 
magistrate. The truth is, that neither in this 
passage, nor in any other in the New Testament 
which relates to the management of the internal 
ecclesiastical affairs of Christ's Church, can magis- 
terial power or interference have been intended. 
There was no magistrate in the Christian Church 
during the lives of Christ and His apostles, and 
for nearly three hundred years afterwards. At 
all events, therefore, the primitive Churches stood 
delivered, except by persecution, from all State 
connexion or control. From this, it cannot be in- 
deed inferred that it is unlawful or wrong in the 
Churches of the present day to accept of State 
support, any more than it may be legitimately ar- 
gued, that it is sinful for them to claim the State 
protection which they enjoy. It should ever be 
kept in view that the State is the ordinance of 
God as well as the Church. If the one were of 
Satanic, and the other of Messianic origin, their 
claims upon each other must be regarded as eter- 
nally irreconcilable and separable. But, being 
identical in their origin, it is evident that they are 
identical in their interests too. He who sits as 
King in Zion is also Ruler over the nations. His 
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sceptre of regal authority is swajed at the same 
time oyer both Church and State. True, the 
laws essential to the government of each as- 
Bome different forms. The thief, for example, 
must be dealt with bj the State in one way, 
and bj the Church in another. Eyidentlj, 
howeyer, thej are both at one as to the duty 
of his being punished, and, of course, accor. 
ding to the respective codes of each. They are 
both equally bound by the one high command of 
the heavenly King to "become a terror to evil 
doers ;" and both are, therefore, bound to urge 
each other to the performance of their respective 
parts. It is admittedly the duty of the Church to 
say to the State, " Punish the thief ;*' and it can 
never cease to be the duty of the State to ac- 
quiesce in Christ*s command to the Church, " Put 
away from among yourselves that wicked per- 
son." Here, then, are clearly reciprocal duties 
devolving, and that by Divine authority, on the 
national and ecclesiastical authorities. And 
though men may differ in opinion as to the 
degree of relationship which subsists and ought 
to be maintained between these two great powers, 
yet all attempts to alienate them must be re. 
garded as utterly subversive of the principles both 
<rfa Christian nationality and of a sound theology. 
They are one in their origin — one in the ends 
which they were designed to fulfil— one in their 
interests ; while constitutional life makes the only 
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difference. And when the predicted era shall 
arrire, that all the ** kingdoms of this world shall 
have become the kingdom of our God and of His 
Christ," then, we doubt not, the national shall be 
merged into the ecclesiastical, and €rod shall be 
all and in all in the Church and in the State, even 
as He was on earth of old. 

But, to return from this digression to the fact 
which should be ever borne in mind, namely, that 
for the period of nearly three hundred years the 
Church did not contain a single Christian ma- 
gistrate, and therefore enjoyed full power of 
goremment within herself, it must be evident 
that magisterial interference, such as is eiter* 
cised with the established Churches of the day, 
was wholly unknown to the apostolic and in^ 
mediate-post^apostolic Churches. In those times 
of primitive simplicity — not to say Grospel purity 
—it was impossible ; even had it been Scriptu* 
rally allowable, that a king or a queen could 
have been exalted either to the temporal or spi* 
ritual headship of the Church. The apostles 
received their commission directly from the Lord 
Jesus Christ himself, and if our right reverend 
and mitred prelates be the lineal descendants of 
the first and inspired messengers of the Church, 
their diocesan appointments differ as widely from 
those of the former as the human does from 
the Divine. It is needless, in this country, to 
relate how that the government of the Pre- 
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latic Bstablished Church has become, in toto, in- 
vested in the crown — ^the cabinet — and so built 
up in the constitution of the country as to 
leaye it the dependent creature and mere tool 
of the State. Even the very bishops, the 
heads of the clergy, and the supposed seat of 
all ecclesiastical jurisdiction, are restrained by 
and ameaable to the civil laws of the realm in 
the exercise of the duties of their office ; while 
the middle order of the clergy, owing to the ex- 
istence of other parliamentary laws, especially 
affecting them and the powers of their diocesans, 
are rendered wholly unable to exercise that au- 
tliority in the execution of discipline which, ac- 
cording to the laws of the apostolic Church, every 
unbassador of Christ is bound to wield to the end, 
that souls may be saved in the day of the Lord 
Jesus, and his own hands washed of the guilt of 
the contumelious and the ungodly — ^to oppose him. 
self to any heresy which may arise in the bosom of 
the Church — to unite with his brethren for the 
safety and defence of their common interests ; and, 
in fine, to assume that position of self-independence 
which is as essential to the very idea of human re- 
ftponsibility as it is to the spiritualism of the indivi- 
dual and universal Church; while, again, the infe- 
rior orders — the curates — the working clergy, are 
thrown into whatever position the tyranny, caprice, 
md folly of their superiors may create. 

Now, with regard to all such clerical appoint- 
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ments, dependencies, and slayish submissions, it 
is as impossible for any impartial reader of the 
New Testament and the earlj history of the 
Christian Church, to imagine eyen, that thej held 
any place in the Divine creed of the ecclesiastical 
polity of that Church, as that they do not, if true 
in themselyes, de ipso facto, upset the historic 
fact, namely, that for nearly three hundred years 
there was no Christian magistrate in the Lord^ 
Church to assume the headship of any Church, 
to become the patron of any liying, to unsettle 
and forbid the primitiye parity of the ministry, to 
make laws for the preyention and suppression of 
Church discipline, to conyoke, silence, and abolish 
ecclesiastical assemblies ; in fine, to transfer to 
the State the. sole administration of those laws im- 
planted by Chrbt in the Church for her well- 
ordering and welfare — ^in which relationship, we 
affirm, without fear of contradiction, does the ciyil 
magistracy of England stand to England's Na- 
tional Church. 

To perform acts of ordination, to inflict Church 
censures, to call synods, to make binding laws 
and canons, were the heaven-granted privileges of 
the Church of the apostles and primitive disciples, 
but to do any of these things is the earth-made 
liberty of the Prelatic Episcopate. God grant 
that the time may soon come when He who insti- 
tuted the ordinances of His Church may be uni- 
versally recognised as their sole originator ! 
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The Reformed Churches were unanimous for 
the right of the Church of the Divine Redeemer 
to manage her internal affairs, without '* let or 
hindrance" from outward control. In the Har- 
mony of the Confessions of Faith of the Reformed 
Churches, reprinted at London, 1643, we find the 
following deliverances : — 

*' Wherefore the ecclesiastical power of the ministers of the 
Ghnrch is that fanction wherehy they do indeed govern the 
Ohnrch of (rod, but yet so as they do all things in the Ghnrch 
as he hath prescribed in His Word ; which being so done, 
the faithful do esteem them as done of the Lord himself.'*— 
Confession of Helvetia, p. 238. 

'* (Matth. Z7i.)» And these keys are the peculiar function, 
or ministry and administration of Christ's power and His 
Holy Spirit; which power is committed to the Church of 
Christ, and to the ministers thereof, unto the end of the 

world And that to all in general, or to every one in 

particular, that they (the ministry) may wisely receive some 
into the house of God, to the communion of saints, and drive 
some out from thence ; and may so, through the performance 
of their ministry, hold in th^ hand the sceptre of Christ's 
kingdom and use the same to the government of Chrbt's 
sheep," — Confession of Bohemia, p. 260. 

" We believe that this true Church ought to be governed 
by the regiment or discipline which our Lord Jesus Christ 
hath established, to wit, so that there be pastors, elders, and 
deacons, that the purity of doctrine may be retained, vices 
repressed," &c. — French Confession, p. 253. 

^ We believe that this Church ought to be ruled and 
governed by that spiritual regiment which God himself hath 
delivered in His Word, so that there be placed in it pastors 
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and minuten purd^ to prtachf and rightly to adminiflter 
the holy sacraments ; that there he also in it seniors and 
deacons, of whom the senate of the Ghnrch might consist, 
that hy these means true religion might he preserved, and 
sincere doctrine in every place retained and spread ahroad ; 
that vicioos and wicked men might after a 'spiritual manner 
be rebuked, amended, and, as it were, by the bridle of dis- 
cipline, kept within their compass.'*— -Con/M^tcm of Belgict, 
p. 267. 

** Again by the Gospd, or, as they term it, by Good's law, 
bishops, as they may be bishops, that is, such as have the 
administration of the Word and sacraments committed to 
them, have no jurisdiction at all but to forgive sin ; also, to 
know what is true doctrine, and to reject such doctrine as 
will not stand with the Gospel, and to debar from the com- 
munion of the Church such as are notoriously wicked— -not 
by human force and violence, but by the Word of Gh>d."-^ 
Confession of Auspurge, p. 260. 

*< The knowledge of scandals, and the censure and judg- 
ment thereof, belongeth to the company of pastors and el- 
ders.'* — Ecelesiasticcd Discipline of the Reformed Churehea 
in France^ chap. 5, art. 9. 

<< Neither do we give unto him (the supreme magistrate) 
hereby the administration of the Word and sacraments, or 
the power of the keys." — Irish Articles of Religion, art. 68.* 

We need not quote from the Westminster Di- 
Tines, and other more modem authorities, which are 
in all hands. They are each and all in fayour of 
the inherent right of Church legislation, as dis-^ 
tinct from and independent of external force or 
dictation. There is, however, none of them with 
* See Aaron's Rod Blossoming. 
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which the constitution of English Prelacy will 
square. But let us try. Has the Episcopate of 
this country, as by law established, the power to 
Suppress heresy, and to exclude from her commu- 
nion the scandalous and the wicked, the right to 
which is asserted in the above extracts, and which 
was exercised by the primitive disciples ? If so» 
why is not Puseyism put down — ^nay, why is Ar- 
minianism allowed to supplant the Thirty-nine 
Articles? Why are these doctrines openly taught 
by twelve thousand of the whole clergy? And, 
as to discipline, does not the law of the land pro- 
vide pains and penalties for the minister who re- 
fuses to dispense the holy sacraments to the most 
profligate and abandoned? Is it said that ''to 
his own Master man standeth or falleth '' ? It is 
replied, that the Church is Divinely warranted to 
exercise discipline upon her own members. The 
neglect of this duty Christ condemns, and the fuL 
filment of it He commends* Thus, the Church of 
Pergamos was threatened by Him for having in 
her communion the Balaamites and Nicolatanes. 
So had he likewise a few things against the Thya- 
tirian Church for suffering Jezebel to teach and 
seduce. In both these cases the fault was mani- 
festly the neglect of Church censures. There is 
no blame recorded against those good angels who 
had been commended for their love, their service, 
faith and patience, because they did not teach the 
truth and rebuke error ; on the contrary, Christ 
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says, '< Thou boldest fast my name, and hast not 
denied my faith." There is every probability that 
the angel of the Church of Pergamos gave many 
a sermon against the doctrine of Balaam and the 
Nicolaite heresy ; and that the angel of the Church 
of Thyatira, in his zeal, thrust many a heavy blow 
against *' that woman Jezebel,*' who seduced the 
saints then as she does still. In fine, their doc- 
trine was good, but their discipline was bad.— 
They did not fail, like the Israelites, because of 
unbelief, but they sinned the sin of EU. They 
did not mingle with their teaching the govern- 
mental and corrective power which God had put 
into their hands. Say if God be not holding a 
controversy with the Church of England because 
of crimes similar to those of the Asian Churches ? 
But, let us test this national institute again 
with the recorded principles of the Reformed 
Churches and the practices of the apostoUc age. 
Let us inquire, has she the power to call synods 
for example? Admittedly, not. But, perhaps, 
she applies to those in whose hands the power is 
invested? Undoubtedly not. No doubt certain 
clerical conventions are holden on certain uncom- 
mon occasions ; but, for what ? To hear a faith- 
ful exhortation from some member against heresy 
or sin in the Church ? No such thing. Such a 
man was, within the last few weeks, not only 
hooted down by his compeers, but denied the right 
he asserted, and was threatened, if he persevered. 
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with the ptinishmeiit annexed to the statate, which, 
it seems, proyides against all such ecclesiastical 
delinquencies. Now, let the reader, if he can, 
square the York convocation with the conyocation 
of the apostles, and elders, and brethren, who 
came together at Jerusalem to consider of a cer- 
tain matter. It is not our province at present to 
point out the discrepancy in the constitution of 
the two assemblies, which at first strikes our 
notice. . Sufficient to say, in the ancient synod 
there were teaching and ruling elders who, for the 
time being, stood on a footing of perfect equality 
as regarded the constitution and objects of the 
meeting, while in the modem conclave there may 
have been found deans, and prebendaries, canons 
residentiary, prebendaries of the old and junior 
orders, to attend to the conge d* elirey and who 
satisfied themselves with the *' Divine right" of 
a crown presentation to an arch-episcopal see. 
But, a different question occupies the minds of 
the members of the Jerusalem synod. Theirs 
was not a question about the fitness of any arch- 
bishop to occupy a living, perhaps value a quarter 
of a million of sterling money per annum. It was 
one affecting the vitalism of Christ's own Church. 
It is discussed and decided. The appellants are 
freed from certain things, and have enjoined upon 
them the observance of others. The synod decreed 
that the Gentiles^who had turned to God were not 
to be troubled by any observance of Jewish cere- 
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monies, and it enacted, that '' thej should abstab 
from idols, from fornication, and from things 
strangled, and from blood* " Now, let it be ob* 
seryed that there was here not onlj an assembly 
of the officers of the Church to consider upon a 
question of doctrine, but the intrinsic power of 
the Church to convoke that assembly ; that^ 
moreoYer, the synod did appoint certain delegates 
or commissioners to Antioch to make known its 
deliyerance, and wrote by them a sjnodical letter 
to the Churches of Antioch, Syria, and Galatia ; 
that the synod did exercise ecclesiastical power, 
and that its decrees were decisiye and binding, 
Acts y. 28. Such were the proceedings of the 
primitive court, but how unlike our modern hier- 
archical assemblies. The former assert the in*- 
trinsic power of the Church to meet by her repre- 
sentatives in assembled synod ; but the members 
of the latter rejoice in the entire absence of this 
power, and still boast of their apostolic character. 
The one court, by delegating certain of its mem- 
bers to certain places, to do a conmussioned work, 
by providing against unsoundness in the fe^ith, uur 
worthiness and schisms, and, above aU, by making 
and imposing binding decrees on the Churches, 
proclaimed that the apostolic Church was, dejure 
Divino, distinct from, and uncontrolled by, any 
crown, cabinet, or parliamentary connexion, inter- 
ference and power ; but the other meets, acts, and 
dissolves at the bidding of a man--mammon and 
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mulcts in the Tiew. Whj are the nugoritj of 
BritiBh Ghristianfi the slavish dopes of a system 
of Church goYemment, which we honour with the 
name merely for the sake of distinction, the 
excluding, correcting, and binding powers of which 
are purely the extrinsic dicta of the State and the 
crown? 

Be it remembered that we are not now discus- 
sing the supposed apostolic character of the Pre- 
latic Episcopate as a system of theological error. 
We wish at present merely to reduce our observiv- 
tions on Church of Englandism to the leyel of the 
plainest capacity ; and, shaking ourselyes from the 
trammels of primitive antiquity and ecclesiastical 
lore, save that of the New Testament, to place 
side by side the practices of the apostolic and An- 
glican Church. Our object is to inquire more 
after forms and facts of Church government, than 
after the truth, say of ministerial parity, or the 
"lie" of Prelatic Episcopacy. The latter topic 
has received ample consideration long ago. It 
undoubtedly is the higher order of the two, and no 
one who reads our more modern treatises on the 
respective merits of Presbytery and Episcopacy as 
systems of theological science, can hesitate for a 
moment to declare, that while the former bears 
visibly on its brow the impress of primitive eccle- 
siastical polity, Divine in its origin, substantiated 
by the testimony of antiquity and of all trustwor- 
thy historians, and adopted by all the Reformed 
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Cliurches, not excepting the Church of England 
herself, the fatter is human in its origin, its con- 
stitution, and its laws. It is our humble belief, 
howeyer, that our ecclesiastical authors, by at- 
tending — we do not saj too much — ^to disputed 
theories, have oyerlooked, in not a few instances, 
the most conyincing part of the controyersy, 
namely, the practical workings of these theories, 
and haye, therefore, left a yacuum, which we 
fondly hope will be more filled up in future. Ai- 
ready haye our readers seen " Greek meet Greek." 
They haye *' looked upon this and then upon 
that." An apostolic synod and a Prelatic synod 
haye been set side by side. This, we submit, is 
going substantially to work, and bringing the 
right elements to bear, whether on minds Scrips 
turally or historically ignorant, prejudiced, supers 
stitious, or sentimental. Hence we observe again^ 
that if our modem Prelates be the sacred succeii* 
sionists of inspired apostles, that their election 
to the duties of their diocese presents no paral« 
lei to any apostolic or ministerial election of whick 
we read in the New Testament. It cannot but be 
well known that by the act of supremacy passed 
in the reign of Elizabeth, the whole spiritual 
power of the Church was vested in the crown. 
This was the act which, according to the historiaxL 
Hume, emptied ten thousand parishes of only 
eighty rectors and vicars, fifty prebendaries, fifteen 
heads of colleges, and twelye archdeacons, men who 
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Bacrificed their livings to their religions principles. 
The death-blow was now given not only to the 
spiritual Ufe of Episcopacy, but to all that re- 
mained about it of the Divine in form ; and hence- 
forth the Church of England has come down to us 
** a human thing — a secular institution — the work 
of laymen and a woman."* The appointment of a 
bishop is no longer the duty of the Church but of 
the State. The Premier of England, with whom 
the appointment rests, intimates to the dean and 
chapter his nominee to the vacant see. Twelve 
days are allowed them to inquire into the charac^ 
ter of the man of whom they may have never 
heard, and of whose place of residence they 
may have been as unutterly informed. Should 
his election, through any cause of scandal on 
the part of the nominee, or of sickness or death 
of the electors, be delayed beyond the pre- 
scribed period, it then devolves on the crown 
to present. Eight-and-twenty days are now al- 
lowed for further inquiry — ^twenty to the arch- 
bishop, and eight to the dean and chapter ; but if, 
at the end of this period, the election and conse- 
cration be not duly completed, both the electors 
and the consecrator become liable to a premunire, 
OT, in other words, subject themselves to the con-: 
fiscation of all their property, and the imprison- 
ment of their persons till they acknowledge their 
error, retrace their steps, and, by so doing, pro- 
* Bey. James Godkin. 
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claim their belief in the " Divine right" of the 
State to make bishops ad libitum, and to enforce 
their dicta ad infinitum,* 

Now, let the reader of the Acts of the ApostlQs 
place in juxtaposition to this ciyico-ecclesiastical 
transaction—- for we can neither call it a completeljp 
ciyil nor a completely ecclesiastical proceeding, 
and, above all, we are prevented from designating 
it with the name either of a civil or sacred election 
— and he may safely challenge all the Prelatiq 
hierarchy and people in the habitable globe tot 
deny that the election of an English bishop and 
an apostle of the primitive Church differ m 
the following points : — 1. The party nominating; 
2. The party nominated ; 3. The parties electing ;, 
4. The penaltied threatened in the case of a non.- 
election : and, 5. The duties of the elected. 

Within these five points may be comprehended 
the whole question of Prelatic and Presbyterial 
government ; and, did the limits of our assigned 
space permit, we are bold enough to affirm, that 
through the ecclesiastical sieve, which we will sup- 
pose them to form, we could riddle both shell and 
seed of our English Prelatic Episcopacy. In this 
we put forth no vain boast. Let the reader look 
again over facts, and he will find on their very 
surface the evidence of our assertion. First, Th0 
parties nominating are different. After our Lord^s 
ascension, it was necessary that an apostle should 
• '' Tracts for the Times,** No. 59. 
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becli<>sen to supply the place of the traitor Judas. 
The sacred historian records the process of the 
•lection thus :— '' In those daj8» Peter stood up 
in the midst of tho disdples, and said (the num- 
iMr of names together were about an hundred and 
twenty), ' Men and brethren, of these men which 
hare companied with us all the time that the 
Lord Jesus went in and out amongst us, beginning 
fiFom the baptism of John nnto that same day that 
He was taken up from us, must one be ordained 
t6 be a witness with us of His resurrection ? And 
they appointed two ; Joseph called Barnabas, who 
was sumamed Justus, and Matthias. And they 
prayed^ and said, Thou Lord, which knowest the 
hearts of all men, show whether of these two thou 
hast diosen ; that he may take part of this minis- 
try and aposUeship from which Judas by transgres- 
sion fell, that he might go to his own place. And 
they gaye forth their lots, and the lot fell upon 
Matthias, and he was numbered with the eleren 
apostles/ "• 

Without determining the precise mode of this 
election, which, in the present instance, is not 
needful, it is to be observed, that granting to Peter 
the act of nomination, it surely differs widely from 
the proceeding already stated. Li the one case 
an apostle appoints, in the other the Premier of 
t^e Parliament appoints* In the one case an in- 
spired man nominates, in the other a paid 
•Acts 1.16, 21, 2e. 
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man nominates. In the one the State des^f 
nates, in the other case the Church designates, 
A similar strain of observation may be applied t<> 
the election of the seyen deacons ;* when, again, 
the proposal of the appointment originates mth 
the apostles, and which circumstance places again 
the nomination of the bishop on the opposite side 
to primitive precedent. Secondlj, with regard to 
the party nominated, we can find in him no re* 
semblance to the clerical personages in the first 
Christian Church, Even an apostle himself, must 
hide his diminished head when made to re-appear 
before his lordlj successor. We are asked to be* 
lieve that every bishop in England and out of Eng-. 
land of the Prelatic school is the undoubted lineal 
descendant (the fac-simile) of Peter and Paul and 
the other apostles, and we must needs, therefore, 
look out for their hereditary resembfances. The 
most striking feature of brotherly likeness will, no 
doubt, appear to be their temporal states. Paul 
was a tent-maker, and Peter was a fisherman, and 
so are our diocesans all poor men, uplifted from the 
sea-shore, or taken from the rope-walk. They, 
wear no mitres, nor sit on thrones. With them 
aristocracy, coronets, robes, and rank, are the 
gaudy toys of a vain, misguided world, distinguish^ 
ed most of all for ** vanity and vexation of spirit" 
To ride in chariots, sit on State benches, and. 
dwell in palaces, were occupations and positions 
• Acta Ti. 1,6. 
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^rboUj unknown to the Spirit-influenced ambassa- 
dors of Christ in the apostolic Church, and are, 
itherefore, things totally at variance with the 
minds and manners of the humble bishops and 
archbishops of England*s Church. 

Again, one chief design in the designation 
of the apostolic episcopate to their office was 
the preaching of the Gospel. That this was 
the grand end of their commission, appears from 
the terms of the commission itself. " Go ye 
unto all the world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature," and that this was also felt by the 
apostles themselves to be the burden of their 
message, is likewise manifest from their ever- 
ardent and devoted zeal in the cause whereunto 
they were called. " Christ," says Paul, •* sent 
me not to baptize but to preach the Gospel." To 
preach Christ crucified, to convince, convert, and 
build up souls in their most holy faith, by the 
proclamation of the Gospel message in the daily 
exercise of preaching and prayer, was the work 
of the first heralds of the cross ; but to conse- 
crate and to confirm, to inspect and to decide, to 
rule and to reign, to enjoy the revenue of a terri- 
torial bishopric, to have seats beside the wool- 
sack, and thrones beside the altar, to be covered 
with copes, cowls, and vestments, and to become 
the ghostly fathers of suffiragans, and surrogates, 
and consistories, seems to be — as far as facts will 
teach us to be believers — ^the only end contem* 
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plated in a crown appointment to a see, and the 
special business of a Prelate's life. 

Again, we learn that the apostles, in order to 
be witnesses of the resurrection of Jesus, it was 
necessary that they had seen the Lord, But 
have our modem apostles the credentials of this 
priyilege to produce ? The former were also in- 
spired, and had power to work miracles. But 
are bishops inspired, and do they perform miracles ? 
Still farther, our State-nominated clergy of the 
first order bear no resemblance to any order of 
the clergy in the apostolic Church. In that 
Church there was but one order of the regular 
ministry distinguished by the respectire titlee of 
pastors, teachers, stewards, shepherds, ang^, 
presbyters, and bishops. The argument outbid 
point may be condensed as follows : — 1. The 
terms Presbyter and bishop are used synony* 
mously throughout the New Testament. 2. The 
apostles, as ordinary ministers, were Presbyters, 
and, therefore, Prelatic bishops are not their 
successors. 3. The New Testament makes men* 
tion of but two orders, Presbyters or bishops, and 
deacons, and contains no allusion to Prelates. 
4. The same qualifications are required from ^ 
Presbyter as from a bishop. 5. Presbyters are 
Divinely authorised to perform the same duties as 
bishops, for example, to baptize, to administer 
the Lord's Supper, and to ordain, 6. Presbyterd^^ 
are Divinely authorised to preach the Gospel, 
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which is the highest office in Christ's Chtirch. 
These are some of the chief aiguments whereby 
the claims of a Prelatic hierarchy are met. For 
seasons already given, we stop not to enter upon 
the analysis. We think that the practices of 
modern Prelacy are as irresistible, or, at all 
events, as tangible an argument against the apos- 
tolic character of the I^elatic bench of bishops. 
For our own part, were we allowed the sixth pro- 
position, we could safely afford to make a present 
to our Prelatic friends of the other fire. We are, 
it is true, reminded here by Prelatists that the 
eeventy were an order inferior to the apostles. 
But it is undeniable that the seventy were com- 
missioned by the Saviour to preach.* Preaching 
was, in the days of the Saviour, the sine qtm non 
of the ministry. It is so still. He, therefore, 
who is an ordained preacher of the truth as it is 
in Jesus, is a successor of the apostles in the only 
fiense in which uninspired man can be a successor. 
Let the most humble curate have the outward 
4^11 of the Church ^nd the inward call of the 
Spirit to engage in the activities of pastoral life, 
and he may well rest satisfied with his lowly 
position-^a position which, alas ! usurpation, by 
taking advantage of its holy aspect, has made 
subservient to its unrighteous ends — as one more 
«zalted in the sight of the angels of God than an 

• Luke X. 16. 
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office, the distinguishing feature of which consiBtB 
in the negation of a preached Gospel. 

Thirdly, As the appointments of the bishopsy 
and, for the most part, of the inferior clergy, have 
been wrenched from the Church, so ftlso has eih:e 
been deprived of the inalienable right of every free 
Church of the Redeemer, namely, the liberty of 
choosing her own spiritual office-bearers. In the 
case of a diocesan appointment, it is true, twelve 
days are allowed to the dean and chapter to 
elect (?) the nominee. It is plain, however, in 
the first place, that the dean and chapter cannot 
be said to constitute the adequate representation 
of the whole diocese, even supposing the unlaw*' 
fulness of popular election. In the second pla^e^ 
it is also obvious, from what has been already 
stated, that even they have no liberty, and much 
less authority, in the matter. They possess the 
power of no veto which the moral laws of society 
have not previously demanded ; nay, did they at^ 
tempt to interpose any other caveat, the cell of th(9 
conmion gaol would be their reward. If it be said 
that the elections to Church privileges mentioned 
in the New Testament do not furnish any evidence 
which entitle the dean and chapter to a free and 
uncontrolled election, it is replied, that the in« 
spired record of those elections should award to 
them at least the right of consent, which, though 
it be seemingly granted to them, is wholly of a 
nominal character ; while the very term electioa 
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k oompletelj inapplicable to the transaction from 
first to last. But, thirdly, though it were granted 
iJiat the election of Matthias involyed merelj the 
consent or approval of the hundred and twenty 
disciples, still would we find not only no dean and 
chapter among them, but, also, that the two cases 
are manifestly unparallel, in as far as a nominating 
apostle differs from a nominating Premier. This is 
what, in our view, strikes at the root of all State 
designations of ecclesiastical office-holders to spiri- 
tual duties, and digs away the sandy foundation of 
diocesan Episcopacy. For even granting to our Pre- 
latic friends that their Prelates, being the lineal de- 
scendants of the apostles, have the right to nomi- 
nate the inferior clergy to their particular churches; 
yet, who does not at once perceive that the bishops, 
]by reason of not being apostolically nominated — 
and that de viva voce — are dispossessed of the 
lightest warrant authorising them to ordain, to 
create a single preferment, or make one ministerial 
appointment. Let the latter show us that they 
are the nominees of living apostles, and not of liv* 
ing — and it may be, since the repeal of the Test 
Act — Socinian or Deistical Statesmen, and then, 
but not till then, shall we comply with the de- 
mand — which, even in this case, would amount to 
nothing above a plausible fiction — made upon us 
to regard them as possessing the exclusive right 
to ordain. It will be of no avail to point us to the 
Saviour's ministerial commission to the Church, 
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and to say, tiiat it contains within itself the per* 
manent elements of apostolic anthoritj. Thati 
for example, in yirtae of the command, *' Go je 
into all the world and preach the Gospel to erery 
creature,'' and the apostolic administrations of 
Gospel rites and ordinances, Prelatic bishops have 
the sole warrant to nominate and ordain the (xt* 
dinarj and general ministry of the Church. For, 
in the first place, it seems a very difficult matter, 
indeed, to prove that a man who seldom or never 
preaches, holds the exclusive right of ordination* 
In the second place, that, therefore, he whose chief 
business is not to preach, may not on any 
account arrogate to himself the right, espe* 
cially the sole right, to ordain; and that the 
middle order of clergy, by being allowed to 
preach, and not to ordain, become de ipsis factUt 
denuded, in toto, of the character of apostolic mes- 
sengers, or of ihe apostolic commission— the one ia 
virtue of the absence of the preaching-life, and the 
other in consequence of being denied the primitive 
ministerial right to ordain as well as to preach. 
Hence we affirm, that there is at this day no resd 
ordinary apostolicity in any of the three orders of 
the hierarchical priesthood, as by law established 
in England. The Prelates want, evidently, the 
full measure of apostolic life, since their office ei^ 
ists, and that by virtue of a State appointment, 
chiefly for the discharge of the function of ordina- 
tion, and not of preaching-— the latter of which is 
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tbe very soul of the apoetoUc commisrion, the only 
guarantee of the Sayiour's promise, and the swi^ 
fmtm hanum of ministerial existence. Take this 
qnintessence out of the apostolic office, either by 
Act of Parliament, or bj engagements peoolar, 
eiyil, or sacred, and jon leave it on the iroirld a 
dry plant, vithout any sanative quality, even aA 
the extracted root lies on the apothecary's counter, 
like the old lifeless trunk which wants vegetable 
life, a Prelate of the House of Lords wants the 
aap essential to the existence of a commissioner 
of the Lord Jesus Ohrist. True, he may profess 
to transmit to priests, deacons, and children, the 
sacred fire which the Holy Spirit can alone take 
lirom off God's altar, and with it touch the soul, 
and he may from time to time enter the new eccle* 
aiastical erections in his diocese, and by virtue of 
the crozier in his hand, and the mitre on his head, 
pronounce wood and stone, chancels, candles, cru- 
cifixes, and all other things, inanimate and ani- 
mate, holy and consecrated for evermore,; still, 
wanting the life's-blood of the visible kingdom of 
Ood^self-deprived of the work — ^the highest, the 
boliest, the most noble and ennobling of all others 
-*-the work of publishing the universal terms oi 
reconciliation to perishing men endowed with im- 
mortality — will he stand up in the face of high 
Heaven, a wretched impostor— a wreckless traf- 
ficker in human souls— the scourge and curse of 
Christendom— the very antipodal personage of 
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PauL I would not for the world receive orditia- 
tion at the hands of an English Prelate, as I 
value the validity of mj Lord's commission to His 
Church. 

On the other hand, the middle and inferior 
order of the clergy execute but half of the duties 
which the Saviour enjoined on the officers of His 
jChurch. They, as we have stated, are not al- 
lowed to ordain. In the Primitive Church we 
read of Timothy being ordained by the " laying 
on of the hands of the Presbytery;" but Episco* 
pal ministers never laid their hands on the head 
of an evangelist during their lifetime. Barnabas 
and Saul were likewise set apart to the work of 
t^he ministry by the imposition of the hands of the 
Presbytery ; but the priests and deacons of Eng- 
lish Episcopacy exercise their ministry wittiont 
having been ordained by any Presbytery. In 
order, therefore, to provide them against falling 
into the chasm which, it is alleged, a broken suc^ 
cession in the episcopate creates, we are informed 
that it is the office of the Prelate alone to ordun^ 
and hence " heaven and earth" have been ran- 
sacked for proof to show that in no instance did 
Presbyters ordain in the apostolic Church. For 
this purpose, James has been made the diocesan 
of Jerusalem — Timothy of Ephesus — Titus at 
Crete — and the angels of the Seven Churches of 
Asia all Prelates. It is supposed that such is the 
Unwearied veneration of our Episcopal friends for 
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the dazzling yirtues of these Prehites, that they 
are not careful to remind us of the extent of their 
dioceses — the amount of reyenue deriyed from each 
— ^the number of their clergy — ^the process ob- 
seryed by them on days of confirmation or con* 
secration — ^their annual or triennial yisitations-^ 
the length of time which they yearly spent in Par* 
liamentary affairs — their particular ayocations and 
appearances ou State occasions— or any of those 
many other anomalies which are essential to our 
belief that they were, ipso facto, English bishops in 
(Hiental costume. As Presbyterians, howeyer, 
stiff and harsh though we be caJled, we take leaye 
to assert, that so long as Greek is Greek, and men 
are blessed with sight and sense, a Presbyter in 
the New Testament is the highest ecclesiastical 
functionary recognised by the Spirit of God. No 
where in the Grospels and Epistles do the terms 
Presbyters and bishops differin meaning. Through- 
out the whole of the New Testament they are used 
interchangeably to denote one and the same office* 
Tbus we learn from the twentieth chapter of the 
Acts of the Apostles, that Paul, on his journey to 
fcmsalem, sent from Miletus and called the 
^gfivn^g, Presbyters or elders, of Ephesus ; and 
when they had come to him he addressed them as 
bishops — 9vt(fxoiroug — clearly showing them to be 
the same officers imder different names. The 
same thing is preyed from the first chapter of 
Paul's epistle to Titus. Especially in the fifth 
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chapter of first Peter we find that apostle ezhort- 
iag his fellow Presbyters to feed the flock of God, 
taking the aisenight of them iVimtovouvng ; i.e. doings 
the duties of a bishop, which were to ** take heed to- 
themselves," and to *' feed the Church of God^ 
which He hath purchased with His own blood." 
Now, though imdoubtedlj the preaching of the 
Word was to be, bj the blessing of the Spirit, the 
chief spiritual food of the Church, yet there were 
other ingredients which were to be mingled with 
this food. One of these was the act of ordination. 
No elder could have been exhorted to feed the 
flock of God, taking the oversight thereof , if he 
had been debarred from performing any of thoao 
acts which conduced to the edification of those 
over whom he had been placed in the Lord. 
Hence, ordination being a Divine institution in 
the Church of Christ, and for the spiritual ad« 
vancement of His kingdom, the performance of 
this duty devolved en all the ordinary as well aa 
e;Ktraordinary ministers in the apostolic Church, 
by virtue of their key of office. It was part and 
parcel of their calling, and whoever performed an 
act of ordination, or had the authority to do so; 
was, by precept aqid example, both a Presbyter 
and a Bishop. The office of preaching included 
the lesser office of an ordainer, and he who exer« 
cised the functions of that office had power to set 
apart, in conjunction with his fellow Presbyters; 
others to the discharge of its duties. Now, tiie 
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qnestkni is, Did anj of the ordinary ministers in the 
apostolic Church ordain ? We affirm that they 
did, and, moreoyer, that their ordination was ac- 
companied with the express sanction of Scripture. 
There are numerous instances to this effect. Let 
the recital of one suffice : — In the ^cts, ch. ziiL 
1, 3, we read, " Now, there were in the Church 
that was at Antioch certain prophets and teachers, 
as Barnabas, and Simeon that was called Niger, 
and Lucius of Cjrene, and Manaen which had 
been brought up with Herod the Tetrarch, and 
Saul, for the work whereunto I have called them. 
And when thej had fasted and prayed, and laid 
tiieir hands on them, they sent them away." Now, 
here are all the marks whioh are allowed to be 
essential to ordination by all who value it as a 
Biyine ordinance. It is held that, in order to a 
regular ordination, there must be the imposition 
of hands and prayer, and also an assembly of 
at least three persons. To these tokens the ordi- 
nation of Barnabas and Saul agree. It was sub- 
stantially a Presbyterial ordination. There is no 
mention of the officiating Prelate— nay, there is 
not the least shadow of eyidence that there was a 
Prelate there at all. In the name of common 
tense will it be said that Barnabas and Saul re- 
ceiyed Prelatic ordination? It is no objection 
to urge, that before this transaction Paul had 
been a preacher, tSA his extraordinary call by 
the Holy Ghost did not supersede the necessity of 
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this ordination. Aud» besides, we find that at the 
time of his entrance upon his public ministry, one 
Ananias, a disotple, and a devout man, according 
to the Jews, that dwelt at Damascus, prayed, and 
laid his hands upon Paul, and straightway he 
preached Christ in the synagogues. Upon this 
point the following remarks occur in Dr. Smyth's 
unanswerable work on Presbytery, which he founds 
on Lord Harrington's argument that it was at his 
second visit to Jerusalem in a. d. 43, Saul was 
commissioned to be an apostle: — 

''Up to that time he had laboured exclusirely among the 
Jews and the proselytes of the gate, but had not ventured to 
preach the Gospel to the heathen.* Eren on the visit re- 
ferred to, Paul was not received or generally recognised by 
the Church at Jerusalem. The brethren still regarded him 
with suspicion and distrust, and he was, therefore, directed 
to make haste and get him quickly out of Jerusalem, for 
that Christ would send him far hence to the Gentiles. He 
and Barnabas departed, accordingly, to Antioch, and there 
laboured, for a whole year together, among its idolatrous 
inhabitants. Acts zi. And it was while here that the Holy 
Ghost revealed to the prophets of that Church the apostle- 
ship of Saul, and the purposed mission of him and Barnabas. 
Up to this time the apostle was called Saul, and then only 
was he denominated Paul, Acts xiii. 9. Neither is he even 
called an apostle till after this event, Acts ziv. 4, 14. On 
the contrary, in the record of this event he is expressly de- 
nominated an apostle and a teacher. He is enumerated as 

* It wan only, however, during a part of the time fae thna 
preached, for he spent a considerable portion of it in retirement 
and study. 
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•ne of fi^e others of the same class of ministers, and he is 
btrodnoed as the last of the ^ve. Up to this time, too, 
Barnabas is always mentioned first, ais4*Xaul second, while, 
mibseqaently, Paul is as constantly named first, and spoken 
of as th^ chief speaker, Acts xiii. 43 — 46 ; xv. 39. It was, 
too, only after being thus ordained we read that Fanl and 
Barnabas exercised their official power, and ordained elders 
m every city. Neither do we know that Paul ever before 
&at time baptized or administered the Lord*3 Supper, or 
tagaged in any other ecclesiastical function besides preach- 
ing. Paul, it is true, when first converted, received the 
Holy Ghost immediately after being baptized. He was 
thus assured of the Divine call to preach the Gospel, at 
least so far as it regarded his Jewish brethren and the 
proselyted Gentiles. And as it admits of little doubt that 
he had been raised to the dignity of a Presbyter in the 
Jewish synagogue, he was at once qualified to act as a 
Christian prophet, or teacher, with great propriety and 
acceptance. In this capacity, therefore, he laboured among 
the Hebrews and Grecians until a. d. 43 or 44> when he was 
fiivoured with a personal vision of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and was told by Him that he should be employed as an 
apostle to the Gentiles. For this purpose he was directed 
to Antioch, where, in order that his Divine commission and 
apostleship might be attested, and an example given for all 
ftiture times, he was publicly and solemnly ordained, and he, 
for the first time, received from the Holy Spirit those addi- 
tional gifts and miraculous powers for which he was fully 
prepared for his high and holy calling. Accordingly, we 
find that it was not till Paul paid his third visit to Jerusa- 
lem, about the year 49, he was received and owned by 
James, and Cephas, and John, and the chief of the Jewish 
apostles. The fact, therefore, that Paul had for many 
P 
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jears preached before this eyeni toolk place, in no waj 
militates against the oonolnsion that he vas no^, for tha 
first time, publicly ordained, since all who received the 
Holy Ghost, and especially they who were filled with it, 
took that as a sufficient warrant and commission to exercise 
their gifts in Christian assemblies. Such, we know, was 
the case with many of the ancient prophets, who, without 
any ecclesiastical standing, were authorised to declare the 
message of the Lord, some of these not being even of the 
tribe of Leri. Bat, as God was now about to institntft 
Churches among the Gentiles, and Inlly to organise and 
settle the Church generally, it pleased Him, by the express 
desire of the Holy Spirit, to give «b in the case of Barnabas 
and Paul an explicit record of the fact — ihe manner and the 
necessity of ordination." 

For this long extract the reader will not, we 
feel confident, require anj apologj. Dr. Smyth 
affixes to his valuable remark corroborative notes 
from some of the most eminent authorities. Wa 
deem it wholly needless to inquire into the objection 
that the work to which Paul was at this time set 
apart was a temporary mission. We deem it also 
needless, as well as foreign to our expressed de- 
sign, to adduce other similar Scripture examples 
of Presbyterial ordination. The ordination of 
Timothy was so manifestly the work of a Presby- 
tery, that is, of several individuals, as to draw forth 
this admission from learned Episcopal writers.* 
But on this point common sense is our best guide. 

• " Potter on Church Government," p. 105. 6, 7. " Hmd's His- 
tory of Rise and Progress of Christianity/' ?ol. il. p. 31, 35 ; and 
by Drs. Willet and Wbitaker. 



A Prelate maj, in other respects, be a verj 
comprehensive personage, but surely his official 
corpulency equals not a whole body of Presbyters 
— one man cannot make three men. The word 
Presbytery might be extended so as to represent a 
modem Prelate, but an English Prelate, with all 
iiis native and proverbial fsbtness, cannot be swelled 
out so as to mean many Presbyters. Episcopa^ 
lians have been wise enough to see the horns of 
this dilemma, and have, therefore, treated us with 
this version of Timothy's ordination — Neglect 
not the gift of Presbytery, that is, the office of 
priesthood, which was given them by the laying on 
of the hands of the Presbytery.* But, even al- 
lowing that the word Presbytery may be lawfully 
referred in certain cases to office and not to offi- 
cers, it will certainly require some exercise of the 
mind above either fancy or imagination to conjec- 
ture that it may do so in this instance. Paul tells 
Timothy to neglect not the gift which was given 
him by the laying on of the hands of the Presby- 
tery ; but Archbishop Potter, and those who think 
witii him, would have told him, " Neglect not the 
gift that was given thee by the laying on of the 
hands of thy office.'' If these gentlemen had not 
neglected the use of their eyes, they would have 
discovered upon the office of a Presbyter no hands, 
whatever members they might have seen to belong 
to himself. 

* *' Archbishop Potter on Ofanroh OoTernment," p. 267. 
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But we will not, nor is it needful that we should, 
pursue this argument further. But we do wish 
the reader to remember that what has been stated 
has been not so much for the purpose of vindi- 
cating the yaliditj of Presbjterial ordination, as 
for the express purpose of ** turning the tables" 
upon our Prelatic opponents. This is a position 
which we regret to state has been not enough as- 
sumed by Presbyterian writers. They have been, 
whether wisely or otherwise, generally content to 
make their attack — assume the form of self-de^ 
fence ; or, rather, they have for the most part stood 
up immoveably, with both arms clasped around 
their own body, instead of dealing out " right and 
left" to their merciless antagonists. They have 
supposed that their own safety involved their foes' 
destruction, knd have been, therefore, too much 
engaged in hoisting their own flag of victory, while 
they should have been employed in pulling down 
the standard of the enemy. Now, there may be 
great charity in conduct like this, but we hold 
there is in it a vast amount of cowardice, and 
chiefly little of that militaire phase which an at- 
tacked man, Church, or people, is bound to assume. 
Accordingly, when the Prelatic Episcopalian is 
ever harping in our ears that his temple of Church 
government is thoroughly Divine, even in every pin 
of it, we are disposed to oblige him with the direct 
proof that it is thoroughly human in all its parts* 
This will no doubt seem like allowing the Divine of 
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pur own system to come out of the humanity of 
another. Such, however, is not the natwe sequence, 
as the jus divinum of Presbytery is in the mean- 
time to be assumed. It is simply meant that, by 
clearing away the rubbish from the surface, Pres- 
byterians may proceed the better to the work of 
laying their foundation. Nor would this be a rear- 
ing of Presbytery on the ruins of Prelacy. The 
destruction of one house by the inmates of another 
does not prove that their domicile is n,ot fire-proof. 
But if, after repeated experiments to convince 
their unbelieving neighbours of their own perfect 
security from the effects of a combustible element, 
the latter should persevere in the assertion that 
the dwelling in which they live was not only safe 
from all destructive powers, ah extra^ but that it 
was destined infallibly to burn dowii every other 
body's house, then we think it a right thing to 
test whether or no it really contains within itself 
the elements of its own destruction, and, if so, to 
point them out, in order to their removal, lest, as 
was threatened, a general conflagration might en- 
sue. Now, as Presbyterians, being assured that 
our house has been proved over and over again to 
belong to that class of buildings erected, de jure 
divino, we think that we are amply warranted in 
applying the coal to the house which contains 
within itself not only the elements of its own ruin, 
but the inmates of which do ever angrily threaten 
to burn, sack, and destroy ourselves. We urge 
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that both the laws of httmanitj and of the general 
good should bind us to this step. It is true that 
Presbjterians have often pointed Prelatie Episco* 
palians to the dangerous parts of their edifice ; 
but thej have nerer, as far as we know, ayowed 
openlj that Prelacy, being human in its CMiginy 
is, therefore, invalid. Thej have not, for example, 
asserted the illegitimacy of a bishop's ordination. 
And why, we ask, are all Scripture and history 
heaped together to show that the ordination per- 
formed by him is wholly unlike to the ordinations 
of the primitive Church ? If ordination, by the 
laying on of the hands of many officers, be essexh 
tial to its Scripture character, or its resemblance 
to primitive example, why refuse to pronounce 
ordination b^ the imposition of the hands of ene 
man — who, fi*om his State appointment to office, 
his State duties, and a non-compUanee with the 
sine qua non injunction of the Saviour's commission 
to the ministry of the Church, cannot be regarded 
as an ecclesiastic at all, in any sense of the word, 
compatible with the usus loquendi of the apostolic 
age, as well as the veriest dictates of sound reason-^ 
an act to which the ordination service of the apos' 
tolic Church bears no resemblance, and one, there- 
fore, which is, per se ipse, invalid ? In our opi* 
nion, there are just two reasons which can, in any 
sense, justify a refusal to say so. Either it must 
be alleged that the ordinations of the primitive 
Church were designed only for their own day, lind 
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that, therefore, anj forms on such oecasms may 
l^ observed now ; or, that ordination is in the pre- 
sent stage ei the Church of the Divine Redeemer 
of no yahie-«»a thing of insignificance — ^unimpor- 
tant, unrequired, and useless. Upon these two 
grounds only, we submit respectfully, can the hu- 
Qiility of Presbyterians be vindicated, and Prelatio 
E{»sc^alians justify the ordinations of their 
Church. It is impossible, especially for the lat- 
ter, to vindicate the validity of their ordinations 
on any other counts. Either they must confess 
to the t^nporary nature of the ordinances of the 
iq)06tolic Church, or adopt the principles of lay- 
preaching. We care not which of the two they 
assume ; but upon either they must stand, or ac- 
knowledge at once to the unscriptural character 
of their ordinations. * 

Now, it ia freely confessed that this is a sorry 
predicament in which we are compelled to place 
a Church, which, according to the testimony of 
Mr. Barnes, contains examples of '^ consecrated 
talent, elegant literature, and humble piety. "-^^ 
The deed, however, is not ours. Prelacy, by its 
extravagant demands on our credulity, entails ita 
own destruction. Bid its authorities content 
themselves with an advocacy of the original doo« 
trine of their Church on the point of ordination,, 
we might, possibly, be disposed to allow them an 
escape from the sentence which we have to award 
them. But, the doctrine of Prelatic ordination, 
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as at present advocaUd in the English Church, 
we unhesitatingly condemn as uuscriptural, and, 
therefore, wrong. How, their, it will no doubt be 
asked, can we conscientiously join in certain acts 
of ministerial communion with the ministry of the 
English Establishment? Why not shun that 
body as an invalid order ? The question is easily 
answered. Because their practice on the subject 
of ordination differs from their theory of it. 
Theirs is^ in truth, Presbyterial ordination, 
and hence, in spite of the Prelatic ministry, we 
are enabled to preserve our own consistency, and 
place them in one position of a true Ghuroh. Did 
we not find in the canons of the Prelatic Church 
evidence confirmatory of the truth that its 
ordinations are not what their advocates profess 
them to be, we could, on no account, reconcile 
our consciences to the expression of belief in the 
validity of Prelatic Episcopal ministrations. 

That the Prelatic practice of ordination differs 
widely from its theory of ordination, we beg to 
refer our readers to the '*Form and Manner 
of Ordering Priests." In this form the follow- 
ing injunction occurs : — ** The bishops, with the 
priests (Presbyters) present, shall lay their hands 
severally upon the head of every one that re- 
ceiveth the order of priesthood, the receivers 
humbly kneeling, and the bishop saying. Receive 
the Holy Ghost for the office and work of a priest 
in the Church of God now conmiitted unto. thee 
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bj the imposition of our han4s.'' The presence 
of the priests is here to Presbyterians the say^^ 
ing clause. Thej perqeive plainly that, after all, 
Prelatic ordination is, de fetcto, Presbyterial ordi- 
nation ; and, overlooking haughty pretensions 
and unwarrantable assumptions, they, upon the 
footing of the undisguisable fact, the con-as- 
sociation of the preaching members of the Church 
with the Prelate in the act of ordination, are 
ready to stretch out the right hand of fellowship 
to every minister of the Prelatic Church who pro* 
mulgates the truth as it is in Jesus. This only 
is with us the undamning point in Prelatic ordi- 
nation. But if, as we are taught by a portion of 
the hierarchical community, the bishop is the sole 
source of authority,* then will we declare imme- 
diate and irreconcilable war against the validity 
of every order in the Prelatic Church. We shall 
have no longer any parley with a State officiator. 
Looking at his ordination service as a fact, or 
rather as a performance, we can smile over its 
legitimacy ; but, viewing it as it is at the present 
day presented to us in theory, we cannot but turn 
away from it as an unscriptural offering. Our rea- 
son is twofold. First, Scriptural ordination 
is the united act of preaching ecclesiastics. Now, 
the round assertion that one Prelate holds in 
his h^nds the exclusive right of ordination is 
so incongruous with this undeniable fact, that it 
• *< Hooker^B Ecclesiastical PoUty," book xii. 6. 
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kayeft to us not onlj the alternatiye of a direct 
negatiye, but throws us into the affinnatire posi- 
tion of declaring against the Scriptural character 
of such ordination. Besides, this oneneis of Pre- 
latic ordination, when we remember that the offi- 
ciator is one who has received his appointment to 
office bj the State, and that, it may be fairly 
said, the element of preaching constitutes no part 
of his official life, our objections to the yaliditj of a 
single-professed-ecclesiastical performance by him 
increases an hundred<fold. We may be told that 
a bishop was once in priest's orders, but this, upon 
the supposition that his ordainer, in the first in- 
stance, is the source of authority, removes the 
difficulty but one step farther back. For, an in- 
yalid order cannot confer yalid orders. Besides, 
the reply comes openly and unavoidably out with 
the undeniable fact, that, though a priest of the 
Church of England cannot confer ordination in 
conjunction with his brethren, so long as he re- 
mains in the middle order of the clergy ; yet, 
when he leaves off his priesthood or preaching com- 
mission, in order to an appointment to a bishop- 
rick, he is then made a higher ecclesiastic, by 
virtue of a State appointment, and becomes, there- 
fore, fitted and only entitled to ordain ! Hence^ 
the case stands thus — a man who is made an ec- 
clesiastic by the ordination of the bishop, may 
not ordain ; but a man who is made a bishop by 
a layman, or a woman, can only confer lawful 
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ordination ! tempora muiantur et mwtamur in 
iUu ! 

We greatlj suspect that that man who deprires 
himself of his Saviour's commission*— the burden 
of which is to preach the Gospel-— for the express 
purpose of accepting a commission, conceiyed in 
this world, brought forth on this worldj and kept 
up for this world, is of all living human beings 
the most unlikelj person to confer a valid ordi- 
nation. 

Gould we get over the belief that our bishqM 
are not parliamentary instead of ecclesiastically 
made fanctionaries, it might go far to disabuse 
our minds of the invalid nature of their ordinations. 
But so long as we are unequivocallj demanded to 
own that a man (for it is supposed that bishops 
are not gods), who has not received the call of the 
Church, but the call of the State, and who is not 
Ik preacher, or that his appointment to office is one 
which does not enjoin preaching work as the chief 
duty — and so long, moreover, as we regard (»rdi- 
nation to be an ordinance permanentlj binding 
on the Church, we shall, with Grod*s help, stand 
as firm against — as the rock in the ocean does 
against the lashing surges — the supposition that 
ordination bj such a man may be submitted to as 
a valid act. We say not that God may not make 
it beneficial. He may bless the preaching of a 
layman, though an ordained ministry be a Divine 
inetitution. The cases are exactiy parallel— the 
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preponderance for good being on the side of the 
latter. We condemn the layman's preaching as 
unscriptural, not becanse it maj not be blessed 
to the salyation of men, bnt because a yolnntary 
assumption of the ministerial office, apart from the 
call or recognition of the Church, is not the me^ 
thod which God in His infinite wisdom has been 
pleased to institute for the world*s regeneration. 
In the same X way, though we^know that the most 
blessed fruits have grown out of a Prelate's ordi- 
nation, yet not only do we belieye that his exclu- 
siye claim to render it valid is^ highly unconduciye 
to the production of these fruits, but unsanctioned 
by any New Testament precept or example. 

Secondly, When we add to the arrogant claims 
of the hierarchical priesthood of the National 
Church of England their unbridled denunciations 
and wholesale unehurchings of every Christian so- 
ciety save that Church to which tiiey are them- 
selves attached, and which, compared with others, 
is in numbers exactly a unit, we meet with no 
encouragement to recede an hair's-breadth from 
these our deliberate and honestly expressed opi* 
nions of Prelatic ministrations. To be told that 
a certain order of ecclesiastics, which in propor^ 
tionate number sustains the alike ratio to the whole 
body of the ambassadors of Christ as the little 
star which twinkles down upon us at evening does 
to the vast expanse of the stellar universe, con- 
tains within itself the sole source of valid admini- 
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Btrations to the Catholic Church of the Redeemer, 
is surelj enough to excite instinctiyelj the suspi- 
cion that the demand thus made upon the world 
has arisen out of the conscious want of the as- 
sumed merit. 

If there has anything more than another re* 
ceiyed the testimonj of uniyersal experience, it is 
that, while attempting to grasp all wealth or 
power, men do not onlj give evidence of a mis- 
directed or unguided mind, but display the signals, 
and, for the most part, put forth the unmistakeable 
symptoms of disgrace and ruin. 

To be everlastingly dunned with reverberations 
from the unhallowed echoes of the loud and cla- 
morous voice — ♦* We are the men, and wisdom 
shall die with us," is a species of cruelty as refined 
in its nature to others as it is a manifestation of 
the intensest folly of those from whom it emanates. 

Jn seeking to discover the haughty eminence 
upon which this daring spirit sits, to look down 
upon this world and ** all besides," our search must 
be extended beyond the Cyprianic age. Neither 
need we stop to inquire after it in the apostolic 
Church— the Jewish dispensation, when the high 
jmest under the law was by Divine appointment 
Ae man of that day ; nor even in the paradisaic eco- 
nomy, when to our first parents it was said, ** Eat, 
and ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evil." 
But, to see the tyrant upon his primitive throne, 
we must ascend into the innermost heavens, and 
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behold ambitioiis angels braying tbeir eternal 
King. But where are they now ? Eyen <' re- 
lieryed in ohains of darkness unto the judgment of 
the great daj." And so, also, we ask. Where 
Babylon, and Rome the '< Eternal Citj" ? The 
Ghiddean astrologers and magioians, the Persian 
jNrinces, the Macedonian h^o, the Roman Augus^ 
tus-<"-all the ruling spirits of successiye empires 
baye passed awaj« in order to make room for the 
greater glories of Him who, though He allowed 
them to prosecute their fayourite schemes, oyexu 
ruled them so as to subserye to the plantation of 
that kingdom which shall know no successor. 

And where is that proud eccleciastieism whuA 
has hereto/ore overspread Christendom? In this 
distant island only, we maj say, rearing its unor* 
dained head in fresh arrogancy ; and where^ to 
meet with the fate (tf angelic pride, the fall of worldly 
ambition, and the doom inseparable from guilt» it 
is rapidly hastening on in a destined current. 

It is not our purpose in f^e present work to re- 
trace the deadly tracks which Prelatic dominatidii 
has, in all a^es« left behind it. That streams of 
human blood haye been remorselessly poured forth, 
and groans of unutterable anguish, which entered 
into the eurs of the Grod of Sabaoth, forced up, 
and millions of the great Creator's rational sub- 
jects doomed to disgrace, poyerty, imprisomnent^ 
death, in order to satisfy the claims of a hierar- 
chical supremacy in the Church of Christ, it is 
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imposedble to dieptite. Even in our sister king- 
dom of Scotland, 1 8^000 victims were sacrificed 
to the Marsian god of Prelacy during the space of 
twentj-eight years. forbid it thou great God of 
heaven^ that the aberrations of the human mind, 
how great soever and unaccountable to man, should 
tempt us to question the rectitude of thj moral 
government in the world, and much less any tittle 
of thy revealed will ! Yet, in lowly prostration 
before the throne of thy vicegerent in the human 
breast, and in confident adoration at the footstool 
of reason's shrine, we cannot but declare that the 
system, the native results of which are the entail- 
ment upon mankind of such horri d deeds, is, 
though notwithstanding pregnant with superior 
Sisoination to the human eye, the one, of all others 
in the Protestant world, disentitled to the favour^ 
able considerations of men as a valid institute. 

Before leaving this point, and ^thout bringing 
our other three mediums to bear on the subject of 
Prelacy in general, and of Prelatic ordination in 
particular, which would make a demand incompa- 
tible with the limits of our space and time^ we 
wish to observe that there is in the New Testa- 
ment no record of an ordination which answers to 
the description of a Prelatic ordination in the pre- 
sent day, or which our Prelatic friends ca^ adopt 
as their model. 

It may, indeed, appear from the '* Form and 
Ordering of Priests," that there is a very striking 
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resemblance to be observed when the bishop, in 
the presence of a number of the clergy, lays his 
hands upon the priests at the time of their ordina- 
tion ; but it may be fairly asked, supposing that 
the author of the record of the ordination of Bar^ 
nabas and Saul to have entertained views of Pre- 
latic ordination similar to those held in the present 
day, would he have left out all notice of the pre. 
siding Prelate ? The same question may be asked 
with regard to the ordination of Timothy, In 
both cases, the sacred historian attributes the per* 
formance of the ordination services to a plurality 
of officers, without giving us the slightest hint 
that any one assumed to himself the sole source of 
ministerial authority. Had the contrary been the 
case, it were impossible to believe that the sacred 
narrator would have overlooked so important a 
fact. 

A somewhat similar observation may be made 
with regard to the elections recorded in the New 
Testament Scriptures. Even conceding the point 
of popular election, it is evident that the whole 
practice of the Prelatic Episcopal Church can fur- 
nish no transaction similar, for example, to the 
election of Matthias or that of the seven deacons. 
There is not the slightest trace in the whole his- 
tory of the National Church of England of a minis* 
ter having been either nominated or ordained in 
the presence of the flock over which he was after- 
wards placed. The consent of the latter is not 
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even asked. Never yet has a bishop stood up in 
the midst of a congregation and said that one 
man must be ordained to the office of a priest, and 
much less, that its members were to choose out 
from among them deacons to be also ordained by 
the laying on even of his own hands. The truth 
is, that the practices of the Prelatic Church, when 
brought into juxtaposition to those of the apo&tolic, 
bear no more resemblance to each other than 
the closing shades of evening do to the opening 
dawn of the morning. The ordinations, elections, 
and convocations of the one are wholly unlike 
those of the other ; while we seek in vain in the 
New Testament for any traces of confirmation, 
consecration of churches, three orders of clergy, 
sponsors, forms of prayer, canons, minor canons, 
rural deans, suffragans, and surrogates, &c., &c. 

This one conclusion, however, we revert to, and 
it shall be our last under this head, namely, that 
the Church of England, as by law established, 
casts to the winds the doctrine of the spiritual 
independence of the Church, together with all its 
native sequents. We have already shown that 
the apostolic Church knew no controlling power 
save the law of God and the commands of con- 
science. There was no magistrate there to dic- 
tate, overawe, or interdict. Spiritual proceedings 
were conducted independently of all external force. 
There was no truckling^either to tyrants on the one 
hand, or to demagogues on the other. '' Spiritual 
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jurisdiction over the affairs of Christ's own house, 
or death!'' may be said to have been the watch- 
word of the Church in those days. And if, under 
the guidance of aposd^s, the early Fathers, aoad 
other holy and distinguished protectors, the Church 
had the right to the disposal of all matters affect- 
ing her own internal interests, then she retains 
undoubtedly the same right still, unless it can be 
shown that by the doing of Christ or his apostles 
that right was made oyer to the civil magistrate, 
to prove which, will not, we presume, be attempt- 
ed by the most high-schooled £k:astian. 

We are very far from asserting the non-existence 
of a State-conscience as it should be ; and mnch 
less that an adequate regard by its possessors to 
eccleaiastical interests is not a means Divinely in- 
stituted for its due preservation. We would have 
the laws of the State thrown around the Church 
for protection and support, as we would have the 
laws of the Chnrch — we meanby this the statutes 
of the New Testament — to be binding on the 
State for the promotion of sound doctrine, whole- 
some discipline, and godliness. But, so long as 
Reason sits upon her throne, no evangelical Chris- 
tian can wish the statesman to interfere in the 
government of the Church, any more than he 
should desire the ecclesiastic to intermeddle in 
the affairs of the body politic. Both have the 
** bounds of their habitation fixed," beyond which 
they cannot go with impunity. Up to the points 
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of the protection, support, advice,- and personal 
membership of the Church, maj national legis- 
lators march ; and up, on the other hand, to the 
limits of the support, defence, advice, and godly 
service of the State, may ecclesiastical officers 
come : but let either overstep these boundaries, or 
move otherwise upon each other's clearly defined 
territories, and virtue becomes vice, and resistance 
to the party invading is, therefore, a duty. The 
State cannot answer for the Church at the bar of 
God, and vice versa. Neither can clear the 
other's conscience from the guilt of its respec- 
tive obligations. In the name of everthing sacred, 
then, let each of them be free. Especially let 
not the precious lamp of her liberty, who legis- 
lates in the light of eternity, be extinguished by 
the darkening hand of civil tyranny. The Church 
must y^t give in her account to God. To de- 
prive her, therefore, of the power of her own re- 
generation, is to slay her children with the sword 
of eternal death. Say not that this power may 
possibly be abused in her hands. What power 
has not been abused ? Is the State the proper 
personage to raise a question of this nature ? Is 
she the sole source of legislative and ecclesiastical 
responsibility ? Truly she has sins enough of her 
own to answer for without becoming the scape- 
goat of the Church. It is madness in her to as- 
sume universal accountability. Above all, it is 
the very climax of cruelty as well as of wrong-doing 
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in the Churcli to transfer any part of her respon- 
sibility to the State. Let it not be thought that 
to effect this transference every vestige of eccle- 
siastical right must be surrendered. We care 
not whether the inalienable rights of a Christian 
people be bolstered up in a hierarchical priesthood 
or a parliamentary quorum. It is all one whether 
you designate the seat of ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion Prelacy, Papacy, or the State. In none of 
them will you find the Church. Then, in none of 
them dwells the sole source of ecclesiastical au- 
thority. In none of them can you invest the re- 
sponsibility of the individual and the collective 
Church. In none of them can you trace apos- 
tolic ordination. In none of them can you find 
a resemblance to a synod of the apostolic Church. 
Above all, to none of them can you ascribe the 
rights of primitive elections in the Church. But 
not only will you find all these in the Presby- 
terate, but you may also discover in her mode 
of Church government the means instituted by 
the Divine Head of the Church for the preserva- 
tion of sound doctrine — the prevention of schism 
— the promotion of good order — and the protec- 
tion of the injured. The subordination of her 
Church courts is this wisely-ordained panacea. 
Did not a congregational session decide rightly 
or deal justly, it is unsupposable that an act of 
injustice or erroneous decision, in this lowest court 
of the Church, would pass through all her pros- 
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byteries and synods unchallenged, urirectified, 
or uncondemned. Had the early Churches re- 
tained this centre of liberty and order in the 
circumference of which the government of the 
Catholic Church was ordained, and is undoubt- 
edly yet destined to move in all ages, as it was 
given them, not only would a State Church, or, 
which is the same thing, a Church dove-tailed 
into the State, but also the myriad woes conse- 
quent on such an evil be wholly unheard of. The 
crescent would not have waxed strong against the 
cross, and the eastern Church been deluged with 
a flood of error ; nor the western Church over- 
spread with thick darkness ; nor the Churches 
of Africa, among which the labours of the elo- 
quent Chrysostom and the energetic Augustine 
were felt, — nor the people of Great Britain per- 
secuted, banished, and burnt ; and the Prelatic 
Church of England made, as it was, is now, and 
we greatly fear ever shall be, the spawn of the 
Papacy. 

Finally, that this doctrine of State Churchism, 
which we have attempted to expose to the indig- 
nation and reprobation of all the Lord's freemen, 
aims a death-blow at the headship of the Re- 
deemer, none who has studied the controversy in 
relation to recent movements among the Churches 
in the sister kingdom can for a moment doubt. 
It would be wholly presumptuous in us to present 
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to oar readers even an epitome of that controversj. 
Besides, ample materials for information on it are 
in almost all hands. Indeed it were strange if 
this were not the case. '' Scotland's crown and 
Scotland's coyenaot" ii^ an old watchword ; and in 
no country except Scotland has the doctrine of the 
headship of Christ been at the same time so much 
valued and so much decried. , There, by the faith, 
and by the lives, and by the blood of our honoured 
sires, has it been often most effectually demon- 
strated and defended; and, in these last days, 
by moral sacrifices, offered on the altar of a pure 
conscience by Jehovah's ambassadors, has there 
been given it a name and a memorial, which are 
now, we trust, imperishably engraven upon the 
columns of the world. 

Still, let the Protestant truth be acknowledged — 
" The end justifies not the means." If Protestant 
blood has flowed by reason of the maintenance 
and development of the principle which we have 
been combating, oh ! let all true Protestants pon- 
der well this doctrine, which has also of late rent 
asunder the Church of martyrs and the glory of 
Christendom — " The Presbyterian Established 
Church OF Scotland." May her present degrada- 
tion and spiritual decline, and state-vassalage, soon 
pass away once more and for ever ; that she may 
again stand forth in the eyes of all the Churches, 
organised after apostolic precedent as she was in 
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daja of old^ and defended bj a free and holy band 
of determined men» as were her founders and her 
fathers! 

It was, we hold, the doctrine of ciyil supremacy 
over spiritual independence^ts unlawful exercise 
in and over the Church, that has given rise to 
the greater evils which have devastated all the 
Churches of the Reformation, not to go farther 
back. We may be told that this was the doc- 
trine merely of grasping sycophants and lordly 
tyrants, who sought to brand the nations, and 
place the iron heel of despotism over the Church. 

But look at that ecclesiastic — no matter now 
whether Priest, Prelate, or Presbyter — ^who stood 
behind the throne, and who sought continually 
to warp himself into the constitution. Was the 
priest, as he thus stood, averse to the prince, or 
did the latter court the presence and aid of the 
other, in order that, when he had attained to his 
unrighteous ends, he might be in a position to de- 
stroy his assistant ? Did kingly persecution re- 
ceive no impulse from priestly sanction? Had 
religion, so called, no seat in the Star Chamber 
and courts of high commission ? Who were the 
real kindlers of the fires of Smithfield ? Whence 
the thought at all that men should be burned for 
their faith ? Did it originate with the State or 
with the Church ? Answer, ye ecclesiastical ad- 
vocates of civil supremacy in the Church ; and 
blush and be ashamed, and repent as you give in 
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your reply. You, you were the pristine delin* 
quents. You instilled the faith in the power 
which made conscience of murder. You, I say, 
invented, if you did not prepare, the poison which 
killed yourselves. And will you still teach kings 
and queens to have authority which Christ hath 
not given them ? O think of the evils incident 
on your past misconduct and learn, we implore, 
you, in love, to know that the hand which you now 
uphold may one day fall heavily upon yourselves I 
" Rise," Christian ministers and people, let us 
say ; as was said to George Gillespie by one of his 
friends, who, with the others, wished him to reply 
to Eldon's defence of Erastianism, made in the 
Westminster Assembly — *' Rise up and defend 
the right of the Lord Jesus Christ to govern by 
His own laws the Church which He hath pur- 
chased with His own blood !"* 

• *< M*Crie*s Sketches of Church History," vol. i. p. 290. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

THE PEOPLE. 

Man is naturally an extreme being.* The good 
middle way has no charms for him. He is gene- 
rally to be found either in the ecstacy of prosperity^ 
or in the depression of adversity. In all the circum- 
stances of physical life, he is ever ready to fly off 
towards the sunny South or the frigid North. To 
him everything which assumes a balancing aspect 
looks queer and out of order. Thus, in the go*- 
vernment of the Churches, we find him throwing 
the weight of ecclesiastical power either into a 
scale which deprives the Church of all controlling 
or governing influence, or into a scale which strips 
all office-holders, civil and ecclesiastical, of that 
jurisdiction inseparable from office. In regard to 
the former disposition, we trust that our readers 
are now sufficiently satisfied of its fatal tendency. 
With reference to the latter, we hope to make it 
as amply convincing that Christ has not commit- 
ted the government of His Church to the multitude 

* This is amply verified in the sudden transitions which have 
been effected in the governments of both Church and State. 
Witness the result of the ancient Grecinn Republicanism, the 
end of the government of Consular Home, and the termination of 
the French Bevolutioo. And in the Church, witness, also, the 
swarm of sectaries which desolated England, even while the West- 
minster Assembly was being held. 
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of believers, or the ordinary members of a parti- 
cular congregation. The views of all parties on 
this subject — the seat of Church power —may be 
classified under the three heads of Independency, 
Prelacy, and Presbytery. The two first are the 
extremes of ecclesiastical polity ; and the last, 
according to the historian of the Reformation, is 
the " good middle way." 

Independency insists that the governmental 
power of the Church has been lodged with the 
people,* — Prelacy, that it descended to the Pre- 
lates, and Presbytery, that it has been given to 
the elders. It shall be our province now to con- 
sider the respective claims of Independency and 
Presbytery. In doing so we are desirous to 
adhere in the expression of our views to that 
Word which admits neither of doubt nor error. 
Not that, as historians, we undervalue or reject 
the evidence to be derived from antiquity, or that, 
as Presbyterians, we are afraid to bear the light 
of patristic lore, but, simply, because we are per- 
suaded, first, that the question of the government 
of the Church cannot be satisfactorily decided 
upon the evidence of human testimony, however 
respectable ; and, secondly, because we are equally 
convinced that this is not the proper basis upon 
which to rest a question of this nature. For 

* By the term " people" the reader will understand as as re- 
feiTing to the ordinary members of the Ghureh. We employ it 
merely for the sake of brevity and simplicity. 
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instance, although it is customary with Con- 
gregationalists to afi&rm that the voice of ecclesi- 
astical antiquity speaks on their behalf, it may, 
with equal confidence, to say the least, be holden 
that not only the voice of the ancient Fathers, 
but the voice also of all the Reformed Churches, 
and of the most eminent Independent writers, 
proclaim in favour of Presbytery. Thus, nume- 
rous quotations from Lord King's *' Inquiry into the 
Primitive Church" are presented by those who con- 
tend for the right of the people to settle all mat- 
ters pertaining both to doctrine and discipline, and, 
on his authority, the evidence of Cyprian, bishop of 
Carthage, who embraced Christianity, ad. 246, is 
produced to prove that, at that time, everything was 
done according to the will of the people ; whereas, 
it is palpably evident, from the writings of both 
King and Cyprian, that ** courts of review" were 
common in the early age of the Church. And, 
when it was urged that few instances of the 
existence of these courts occuiTed before the time 
of Cyprian, King himself volunteered to announce 
the reason. " The reason," says he, " why we 
find not more synodical decrees of the first three 
centuries, comes not from that they judicially de- 
termined none, or required not the observance of 
them ; but, from that either they were not care- 
ful, or the fury and violence of the times would 
not permit them to transmit them down to their 
successors, or through the length of time they 
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were lost, and scarce anything besides the names 
of such synods are now remembered, and of mul- 
titudes neither names nor decrees are to be found. 
But yet there is enough escaped the fury of 
persecution, and the length of time, to conyince 
that those synods did decree those things which 
they judged expedient for the polity, discipline, 
and government of those particular Churches that 
were within their respective provinces, and re- 
quired them to he observed hy all the respective 
members thereof ^ Nothing can be clearer than 
that these statements of the Lord Chancellor take 
the government of the Church from out of the 
hands of the people. Besides^ it is very far from 
certain that many of the quotations with which 
King furnishes us from some of the Fathers, and, 
especially, from Cyprian, bear the construction 
which he puts upon them. Cyprian, for example, 
never intended to say that " whoever was excom- 
municated, it was by the divine suffrages of the 
people." 

But, granting that the language of Cyprian 
warrants the conclusions from it which are set 
down in the " Inquiry into the Primitive Church," 
and we have but to refer to the decisive testimony 
of Clemens Romanus, a Father who lived immedi- 
ately after the time of the apostles, to establish a 
contradiction. It is the express avowal of this 
most respectable Father of antiquity, in his first 
epistle to the Corinthians, that the government of 
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the Church was Tested in the office-bearers. In 
like manner, Jerome, who flourished shortlj after- 
wards, declares that the Churches were governed 
bj a common council of Presbyters. These and 
other Fathers, such as Ignatius, Tertullian, and 
Origen, affirm that thej are office-bearers only 
who govern the Churches. 

We might proceed to show, that not only the 
evidence of the early Fathers is against the placing 
of the governmental power of the Church in the 
hands of her ordinary members, but that similar 
testimony is borne by the Reformed Churches, 
and many of the most eminent of Independent 
writers. Thus, the Churches of Switzerland, Po- 
land, Germany, Holland, Belgium, and France, 
were subject to courts of review ; and these all, 
together with the ancient Independents, Goodwin, 
Cotton, the Westminster Independents, Watt, 
Owen, Doddridge, Dwight, declare in favour of 
the Divine right of a ruling eldership, which, when- 
ever and wherever this office can be shown to 
exist, lays unquestionably prostrate that degree 
of power which the members of Congregational 
Churches contend should be granted to them in 
ecclesiastical government. 

But we have no heart, as confessed, to proceed 
on these grounds to the discussion of a question 
like the present. There can be little pleasure, 
and less profit, in placing our venerable Fathers of 
antiquity against each other in battle array, and 
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in alienating from our brave Reformers the affec- 
tions of their children. We can look back, it is 
true, upon the memories of the former with a re- 
spectful yencfration, and retrace with pleasure their 
histories up to the last hours of the apostles, and 
regard them, all their life-long, as " witnesses of 
the opinions of their respective ages, as historians 
of accessible facts, and as teachers whose piety 
and learning outshone all their contemporaries ;" 
but when, to adopt the words of the eloquent the 
Rev. Jas. Godkin, himself an Independent, *' their 
writings furnish an armoury for all parties," we 
would, without delay, clothe ourselves with ano- 
ther, which all with one accord will wear. And, 
above all, when we find Rome and Oxford — Herod 
and Pontius Pilate like — ^making friends over 
them, as the latter did over the innocent and un- 
murmuring Redeemer, and developing from them 
the " Man of Sin"— 

" A minister whom hell hath sent, 
To spread his hlast where'er he went, 
Aod fling, as o'er the earth he trod, 
His shadow between man and Qod" — 

we would cast them into abeyance, though with 
all the respect due to old age, and betake our- 
selves at once to that authority by which their 
errors are condemned, their truths approved, and 
from which all the materials really necessary for 
settling a question of Church government may be 
gathered. 
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Presbyterians cannot sanction the idea» that the 
existence of any system posterior to the apostolic 
age substantiates its Divine institution. If this 
were a correct test of interpreting the rectitude of 
any model of ecclesiastical polity, Lord King 
might as well argue from Cyprian for the ju* di- 
vinum of infant communion, consecration of ele- 
ments, the sign of the cross, use of the chrism, 
and other errors in doctrine and practice, as for 
the power claimed by Independents for the people, 
since the eridence for both is supplied from the 
third century, when the delusions mentioned took 
their origin. No Bible Christian will do rever- 
ence to the doctrine of " consecrated elements,'* 
if unsanctioned by Scripture. The unsubstanti- 
ated testimony of any Father will not, with him, 
induce the belief that such a doctrine obtained 
in the apostolic age. The Fathers can only be ad- 
mitted as ''witnesses to the opinions, practices, 
and facts of their own times." But when they 
speak in favour of all parties, all parties may 
safely refuse to listen. They cannot tell the 
truth if at one time they vindicate the power 
claimed for the '' people" — at another, the au- 
thority of the " Prelate"— and at a third the juris- 
diction demanded for the "Presbyter." Then, 
for their own sake and for ours, leave them alone. 
Ooieflicting evidence is as unconvincing as it is un- 
satisfactory. No sane student of their writings 
dare attempt, in the present day, to claim the uni- 
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versal consent of all the Fathers on behalf of any 
one form of Church govemment, though as regards 
the immediate post-apostolic Fathers, we may 
challenge, without fear of contradiction, a single 
proof against their unanimous approval of the 
principles of Presbytery. Still, Presbyterians 
can afford to waive even such evidence, as well as 
all other which is human. And if, at any 
time, we be tempted to bring forward patristic 
testimony, it shall be solely done in order to re* 
buke self-confidence — expose ignorance — and for 
the purpose of self-defence. 

When it is affirmed that the Lord Jesus Christ 
has not vested in the general body of believers, 
assembled in a congregational capacity, or to pri- 
vate Christians, the power of ecclesiastical go- 
vemment, it \H11 be necessary, for the right ap- 
prehension of the truth of God on this point, to 
distinguish between the powers and the privileges 
granted and due to Christian men. It is affirmed 
that, from the exercise of certain privileges be- 
longing to the community of the faithful, no go- 
vernmental power in the Church can be inferred 
for private Christians. It is allowed, for instance, 
to the people to exercise the right of choosing 
their own officers, and to weigh in the light 
of Divine truth their principles and practices. 
But to argue from this privilege, and others, 
that in their exercise there is necessarily involved 
a title to the administration of ecclesiastical jurist 
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diction in regard to all questions affecting both 
the doctrine and the discipline of the Church, 
would be to adopt a process of argumentation un^ 
sanctioned, at the same time, bj reason, and the 
commonest modes of procedure in life. ' Thus, the 
privilege of the political franchise confers not upon 
those who exercise it the power belonging to their 
representatives. In like manner, when, judging 
from New Testament examples, we give to the 
believing people of God the right of electing those 
who are to be over them in the Lord, we afford 
no implication of their right to ordain them or to 
assume their office, well knowing that it is not 
popular election, but the act of ordination, which 
gives validity to ministerial authority. The elec- 
tion of deacons, as recorded in Acts vi. 3, was the 
privilege of the people, but their ordination was 
the act of the apostles. It was not, therefore, the 
choice of the people, but the ordination of the 
apostles, which entitled them to discharge the 
duties of the diaconate. And so, also, when 
Moses addressed the people and said, " Take ye 
wise men and understanding, and known among 
your tribes, and I will make them rulers over 
you," it was clearly the appointment of Moses, 
and not the choice of the people, which constituted 
the elected rulers. And when, moreover, Titus 
was left at Crete to ordain elders in every Churchy 
it is manifest that the essence of the ministerial 
call lies not only in ordination, but that there is 

H 
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a clear distinction to be made between the right 
to exercise certain priyileges and the right to 
exercise certain powers. 

Again, when as the people we are exhorted to 
try the spirits whether they be of €rod, we are in- 
Tested with no liberty to perform acts of judicial 
authority, else the people of Berea, who tested 
the doctrine of Paul with the Scriptures, which 
they read daily, had authority over the apostle. 
And when, besides, as a people we are empowered 
to admonish and exhort, we have given us no 
power oyer those whom we thus rebuke, else the 
reproof which Paul administered to Peter argues 
that a superior power was lodged in the person 
of the former. A similar observation will apply 
to the believers in the Church at Colosse. '* Say 
to Archippus, take heed to the ministry which 
thou hast received of the Lord, that thou fulfil 
it." This was evidently a duty of an admonitory 
nature, to the faithful discharge of which no ju- 
dicious minister of the Gospel will at any time 
object. But that it implied any power of Church 
government is quite unsupposable, both from th^ 
nature of the charge and the persons to whom it 
was given, namely, the members of the Church, 
among whom there were women, who are else- 
where expressly forbidden to speak in the Church, 
though here they are to exhort and admonish. 

But though ecclesiastical authority is put into 
the hands of the officers of the Chuivh, they are not 
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entitled in consequence to exercise any unreason- 
able usurpation. The members of Presbyterian 
courts, while they claim the right of authorita- 
tively enforcing amoug those of their own com- 
munion the execution of the laws of Christ, they 
as distinctly disclaim the right of legislative en- 
actment. As ambassadors of the Lord Jesus, they 
speak only in His name ; and if, when their voice 
is heard ex cathedra, they demand subjection from 
the members of their Churches, it is not to their 
own will, but to what, in their judgment, is thought 
to be the mind of Him who, as He sent them said, 
" Go ye and teach all nations.'* 

Such authority as this may be denounced as 
oompulsatory, and the obedience rendered to it 
blind and servile ; but only by those who misun- 
derstand the nature of true liberty ; for it requires^ 
bat little observation to be convinced that no so- 
oiety, ecclesiastical or civil, can long maintain 
either its principles or discipline, where " advice" 
merely is deemed quantum sufficit for its members. 

That the spiritual government of the Church has 
not been lodged in the body (entire membership) 
of the Church, it will be now our object to show. 

I. This government was not at any time, either 
under the Old or New Testament dispensation, 
placed in the hands of the people. That the or- 
dinary members of the Hebrew community did 
not discharge the duties belonging to the govern- 
ing officers of the Church, we learn from the ap- 
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pointment of the seventj elders by Moses, who 
* * made them rulers over thousands, and hundreds, 
and fifties, and tens.'** To them also, we learn, 
were committed the ordinary cases of government 
and discipline. A like institution, Dr. Saml. Miller 
observes, seems to have been adopted after the per- 
fecting of the Aaronic priesthood, and to have pre- 
vailed in the time of the Judges, and of the Kings, 
and during the captivity of the Israelites in Babylon, 
and after their return to Judea ; so that during 
the whole of the Mosaic dispensation, ecclesiastical 
as well as civil, government was administered not 
by the people, but by a body of rulers designated 
the " elders of the people." These elders were set 
apart in the synagoguesfrom the time of their 
establishment by the imposition of hands. They 
never numbered fewer than three, and the sola 
administration of government belonged to them. 
To them belonged the power to admit to Church 
privileges — to adjudicate upon offences — to cenr 
sure, and to excommunicate. Whether the syna- 
gogues were the models of the early Christian 
Churches needs not to be determined. It is enough 
for our present purpose to show that such institu- 
tions did exist under the law, in which not the 
people, but their office-bearers, bare rule. This 
fact stands undenied. It is, however, the opinion 
of the learned, that the polity of the Jewish syna- 
gogue was largely, if not entirely adopted in the 
• Exod. xviii. 
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Christian Church. One reason for this opinion 
is founded upon the circumstance, that the Chris- 
tian assemblies retained even the same name. 
" If there come into jour assembly" — ffuvaywyjjv — 
" If there come into jour synagogue a man with 
a gold ring."* "Not forsaking the assembling 
(s'jri6vvayu'/7iv) of yourselyes together. *'t 

Others reasons are derived from the titles con- 
ferred on the officers of the Christian Church, and 
also from the duties and prerogatives assigned to 
them, some of which are similar to those given to 
and enjoined upon the officers of the synagogues. 
At all events, there was admittedly a close similarity 
between the two institutions. *' This parity," says 
Bishop Burnet, " of customs between the Jews and 
Christians was such that it made them be taken by 
the Romans, and by other more orderly observers^ 
for one sect of religion." According to Vitringa, 
Pagan historians uniformly treated the Christians 
as Jews ; and Archbishop Whately goes so far as 
to affirm that several of the earliest Christian 
Churches were converted synagogues.i But, that 
the Archbishop's opinion cannot be wholly founded 

* James ii. 2. 
f "As it were an additional meeting as a synagogne or con- 
^gation. As the Hebrews met with their countrymen for Jew- 
ish worship, so they were required, in addition to that, to meet for 
Christian edification. The apostle exhorts them, therefore, not 
to leave off this assembling of themselves, because they had pre- 
viously met in the Jewish synagogue ; but, on the contrary, to ad- 
minister the more perfect instruction which the Gospel enabled 
thenL^-^Robertton's Lay- Preaching ^ p. 64. 

X ** Kingdom of Christ," p. 108. 
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on certaintj, may be known from the circumstance 
that the office of deacon did not exist in the Chris- 
tian Church from the beginning ; and, that the 
apostles did not introduce it till thej were led to 
do so from a recorded (Acts, 6th chapter) emer- 
gency, are sufficient proofs to show that had thej 
designed, or been Diyinelj authorised, to adopt 
the whole synagogue system, the whole would have 
been adopted ah initio* Enough, however of the 
synagogue system is known to convince us, that 
during the Jewish economy the power of ecclesi- 
astical government was not vested in the general 
membership of the Church ; and enough has been 
admittedly borrowed by the Christian Church from 
the Church polity of the Jews to show, that at the 
outset, the organisation and government of the 
Churches were committed to officers commissioned 
by Christ himself. 

But upon this point we wish not to rest our 
belief on presumptive evidence, however strong. 
We, therefore, observe still farther, that our Lord 
by commission empowered the apostles to govern 
the Church. Thus it is written — "And Jesus 
came and spake unto them, saying, All power is 
given unto me in heaven and on earth, Go ye, 
therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you ; and lo, I am 
* See " King oa the Ruling Eldership," Appendix A. 
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viih jou alwaj, even unto the end of the world.*' 
Without giying quotations at large, we would 
desire the reader to consult the following places — 
John zx. 21— 23 ; Ephesians iy. 8,11, 14; 1 Cor. 
xii. 28— -SO. To these passages no objections are 
offered as to the eyidence which thej furnish for 
apostolic jurisdiction in and over the Church ; but 
it is afiEmned that this jurisdiction was restricted 
to the apostles, and, therefore, expired along with 
the apostolic Church. The assertion, however, is 
entirely gratuitous ; for we find that during the 
lifetime of the apostles, other rulers were placed 
over the Church. Thus, in the Churches of Ephe- 
8ns and Crete, Timothy and Titus exercised the 
fidlest spiritual authority, as is evident from the 
epistles addressed to them. Still, we are re- 
minded that as the apostolic office was only tem- 
porary, neither were tiiese officers to be permanent 
in the Church ; and that, although they did exer* 
cise authority, we are not to conclude that there 
gQcceeded them any permanent order of office- 
bearers conmiissioned from generation to genera- 
tion. This assertion is likewise unsupported by 
Scripture precept and example, as we have already 
amply proved. When Christ ascended up on high, 
leading captivity captive. He gave gifts unto men, 
to some apostles, to some prophets, to some evan- 
gelists, and to some pastors and teachers. But 
bow long were these officers to continue in the 
Church ? " Till we all come in the unity of the 
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faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, 
unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the sta- 
ture of the fulness of Christ."* 

Now, let this whole evidence be well weighed— 
let it be considered that spiritual authority over 
the Church was exercised according to Divine 
command bj the apostles, that during their life-^ 
time the like authority was exercised by other 
officers according to appointment, and that, more* 
over, in virtue of the conmiission of the Saviour, 
these officers of the apostolic Church were to be 
succeeded by others who were to continue to exer* 
cise the authorised jurisdiction of their predeces'- 
sors '* till the end of time," — let us ask but im^ 
partial reflection to be given to these points, and 
we will venture to demand an unqualified concuFf 
rence with our starting proposition, namely, that 
the government of the Church was not, at the 
outset, placed in the hands of the ordinary mem* 
bers of the Church, but in the hands of officera 
Divinely appointed. Indeed, this is a point so pal^ 
pably clear that it might receive an axiomatic aspect* 
The commission to preach must have also implied 
a commission to govern ecclesiastically. Christ's 
ambassadors were, therefore, at the commence* 
ment of the Church both its teachers and 
governors. In no sense can we suppose that the 
members of the Church were the first subjects of 
that power which Christ gave for the formatioii 
* Ephesians iy.8, 11, 14. 
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and regulation of the Churches. For all ecclesi- 
astical power is derived, but ^m whom have the 
people derived theirs ? From Christ or from 
men? If from men, then it is a "plant which 
the heavenly Father hath not planted, and shall, 
therefore, be plucked up." If from Christ, then 
thej do warrantablj claim it. But, touching any 
grant of Church power to the body of the faithful, 
the Bible is silent. The sense of Scripture, on 
this point, seems to be, that all power of Church 
government is primarily and essentially lodged in 
Christ, that He has committed into the hands of 
those appointed and delegated by Him a power 
^requisite for all ecclesiastical purposes, that these 
persons thus chosen and sent forth have, by His 
authority, appointed others for similar ends, and 
that, in this way, a staff of delegates is to continue 
till the end of the world. That this seems to 
have been the will of Christ, at the institution of 
the Christian Church, we have elsewhere, we 
trust, abundantly shown. Whatever power be- 
longs, therefore, to the people, comes to them from 
those to whom Christ first gave it. Now, Christ 
eonmiitted it first to the officers of His Church, 
and, consequently, whatever power belongs by 
right to the general membership of the Church 
must have been imparted to them, in its after 
establishment and growth, under the apostolic 
ministry. There is not a passage in the whole 
Word of God to show that the people were the 
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first subjects of ecclesiastical jorisdiction. On 
the contrary, the Scriptures are clear and dis- 
tinct in p9inting us to those upon whom this juris- 
diction was originallj conferred. These persons 
were both the extraordinary and ordinary officers 
of the Church. 

And what is that power with which Christ in- 
trusted them ? To preach the Gospel,* to admin- 
ister the sacraments,! to ordain other officers,} to 
admit to Church privileges, and to excommunicate 
the unworthy. None of all these things are any- 
where in the Bible enjoined upon the general 
membership of the Church ; and if there be one 
proof more corroborative of this than another, it 
may be found in the fact that the persons to whom 
these duties belong were appointed by Christ pre- 
vious to the gathering or formation of any Chris- 
tian visible Church. It is evident that the Church 
officers were the first receptacles of Church power, 
or these two things must follow — either that 
heathen magistrates, or those who were out of the 
Church, were its ecclesiastical governors de jure 
divino, or, what is more absurd still, that the 
Christian visible Church itself was the first recep- 
tacle of this governmental power previous to its 
existence. Let it not be supposed that we are 
now arguing from a wholly assumptive premise, 
namely, that no Christian Church existed when 

• 1 Tim. iii. 2 ; Matth. xxviii. 18. 1 1 Cor. xi. 23. 

tActsyi.S— 6. 
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Christ appointed her officers ; for, besides the fa- 
vourable supposition that thej who gather the 
Churohes must exist before the Churches which 
thej gather, it is known that the Church offices, 
under the Christian dispensation, were instituted 
bj Christ either before His death, or at the period 
of His ascension,* and that no yisiUe Christian 
Church was formed till the feast of Pentecost.t 

II. That the power of ecclesiastical discipline 
is vested in the officers of the Church, we argue 
from the relation in which thej stand to the peo- 
ple, and vice versa. That relation is expressed, on 
the one side, bj the terms " bishops," " rulers," 
" overseers," " shepherds ;" and, on the other side, 
by the terms " obey," " flock," " submit," " re- 
spect." Thus let the reader single out any one of 
these terms and examine it according to its use in 
the Scriptures and classics. Let him take, for 
example, the term " shepherd" or " bishop," which 
is nowhere in the New Testament applied to the 
general members of the Church, and he will find 
that it includes the whole duty of a shepherd to 
his flock, or that he to whom it is given is bound 
to govern, instruct, and guide. The examples of 
this use of the word are of frequent occurrence — 
'* For out of thee shall come a governor (fiyovfisvog) 
that shall rule my people Israel,' *f ** And he shall 

* Johnu.21— 23; Markiii.l3,U,&o.;Lukeix.l ;z.42,^.; 
Mattb. zxTiii. 18—20 ; £ph. i?. 8, 12, dec. ; 1 Cor. xui. 28. 

Acts U. X Matth. ii. 6, 
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rule them {'xoifiaw aurovg) with a rod of iron ;"* an 
expression, says Mr. Barnes, which will be allowed 
to imply tlie exercise of discipline. The transla- 
tors of the Septuagint give a similar rendering of 
the word.t The readers of Homer's ** Iliad " must 
be aware of its employment there in a sense simi- 
lar to that in which it is used by the translators 
of the Septuagint and the writers of the New Tes- 
tament. In fine, the evidence on this point may 
be summed up by stating that the " power which 
Christ has deputed to the officers of the Church 
is included under three terms nyiofjMi, T^oersfLi^jrot- 
fjMivu, signifying, to take the lead, to preside, and 
to fulfil the duties of a shepherd."} Thus Paul 
exhorts the Presbyters of Ephesus to take heed to 
themselves and all the flock over the which the 
Holy Ghost had made them overseers ; to feed, 
(mtfMLVitv) that is, as we have already stated, to 
govern, instruct, and guide. " Let the elders that 
rule (flr^ogtfrwrgf) well ;" " Remember them that 
have the rule (tiyoufievuv) over you, who have spoken 
to you the word of Grod." There can be no ques- 
tion that these passages teach us that the govern- 
ment of the Church is invested in the body of its 
officers. The very titles applied to them prove 
this. If, then, to the people belong an equal 
right to exercise discipline with their officers, it 

• Rev. ii. 27. 

f See Neh. zi. 9 ; Num. xxxi. 14 ; 2 Kings, xi. 15. 

J Dr. Smyth's Presbytery, 
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follows that thej must have the same names ap- 
plied to them, and the same duties enjoined upon 
them. But nowhere are such names given them, 
and nowhere are the duties indicated by1;he names 
put upon them. There is not a verse in the whole 
Bible which empowers the people to exercise dis- 
cipline, or a single example from which we may 
learn that they did warrantablj exercise it. Are 
they anywhere in the New Testament conmianded 
to " rule well," or to act as shepherds over the 
flock of God ? No. This were to convert the ruled 
into rulers, and the sheep into shepherds. But in 
every instance are they commanded to " obey them 
that have the rule over them,'* and to *' submit 
themselves unto them who watch for their souls," 
" to know them, and to esteem them very highly 
in love for their work's sake." Such are the re- 
spective duties belonging to teachers and taught, 
pastors and people, shepherds and ''flock." If 
the officers are "shepherds" the people are the 
*' flock," if ** stewards," the people are the " house- 
hold," if " elders," " bishops," " overseers," the 
people are those placed under their charge, if 
watchmen, there are those to be watched, and if 
governors, then are there those to be governed. 
We know, indeed, that it is alleged, in opposi- 
tion to these conclusions, that the terms from 
which they are drawn are metaphorical, and other 
similarly large words are employed to prove that 
no absolute power or lordlingly authority (for which 
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no body has ever contended) can be inferred from 
them. But who will affirm that the titles, v^(t* 
rung wMfjMvoi fiyoufievai, rulers, shepherds, and lead^ 
ers, are interchangeably or synonymously applied 
to pastors and people, and that they do not 
intimate a superiority of power and authority to 
be lodged in whomsoerer they describe 9 Let it 
be thought otherwise, and we will have not only 
the best classic authors, the translators of the 
Septuagint, and writers of the New Testament, 
all at fault, but the book of inspiration tran- 
sparsed with a variety of titles which are abso- 
lutely without meaning, and of no value. Philo< 
logy will not submit to be thus dealt with, dom- 
mon sense will not brook the theory which com- 
mands the rulers to obey themselves. 

III. That the power of Church government has 
been lodged in the office-bearers in the Church is 
evident from their being authoriBed to perform the 
highest acts of ecclesiastical government and dis- 
cipline. Thus Presbyters are Divinely authorised 
to preach the Gospel, to dispense the sacraments, 
to ordain, and to excommunicate. We have al- 
ready shown that the authority to preach and to 
dispense the sacraments do not belong to the 
people. We now proceed to prove that 'the power 
of ordination and of excommunication lies not with 
them, but with their office-bearers. 

1. It is clear from a cursory perusal of the 
Scriptures, that ordination was the exclusive right 
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of the officers of the Church. Under the Jewish 
economj, when the members of the sanhedrim 
were appointed, their appointment, or designation 
to office, was not the act of the people. Moses laid 
his hands on the seventy elders who had been 
chosen to aid him in the government of the Jewish 
nation ; also, he laid his hands on Joshua, his 
successor, according to Divine command, A simi- 
lar occurrence, it seems, took place from time to 
time. Thej who had been initiated themselves, 
admitted others to their office after the mode by 
which they had been inducted themselves. This 
practice continued in the Christian Church. We 
read of ordination by apostles,* by prophets, and 
by teachers,! by evangelists,} and by a Presby- 
tery ;§ but of popular ordination we have not the 
slightest indication throughout the whole of the 
New Testiunent Some of the ancient British 
said American Independents, including Robinson 
and Lockier, have indeed attempted to show that 
Matthias, the successor of Judas, was ordained by 
the hundred and twenty disciples, although no 
unquestionable, no undeniable proof, has really as 
yet been advanced to demonstrate that he was 
even chosen by them. Besides, the sacred histo* 
rian makes no mention of his ordination, when he 
records his election. And, in addition, there were 
at that time among the disciples '' women, and 

• Acts vi. ; xi?. f Acts xiii. t Tit. i. ; 1 Tim, v. 22. 
§ 1 Tim. IT. 14. 
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Marj, the mother of Jesus ;" and thus all of them 
could not have joined in his ordination, for, so far 
as our senses of sound and sight have as jet ex- 
tended, we cannot assert it to be the doctrine of 
the most levelling democracy in the Church, that 
the female sex, including young women, may as- 
sume to themselves, by propriety and by virtue of 
ecclesiastical law, the right of ministerial ordi^. 
nation. 

2. Office-bearers have the right to admit and 
exclude members. With respect to the admission 
of members into a Church newly formed, or one 
already formed, we find that in every instance in 
the New Testament in which this right was exer- 
cised, it was the work of the officers of the Church. 
Accordingly, we learn that Ananias baptized Paul, 
without, it is evident, entering into consultation 
with the members of the Church which then ex- 
isted at Damascus. In like manner, the Ethio- 
pian eunuch was received into the Church by 
Philip, as also those whom he baptized in Sama- 
ria. The Pentecostal era affords a similar illustra- 
tion — **0n that day three thousand souls were 
added to the Church;" an occurrence which could 
not have happened had all these persons required 
the approval or disapproval of every individual in 
such a multitude, it is past supposition to think, 
that after this pentecostal effusion every new en- 
trant into the Church was required to submit to 
the moral scrutiny of above three thousand indivi- 
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duals. But it is said, in reply, that ministerial 
baptism, though it may be perfonned without the 
assent of the members of the Church, does not 
confer upon applicants the other privileges of 
members, unless their approval be first obtained. 
To this we remark, that the baptism of the three 
thousand, who must have been admitted into the 
Church bj the baptisers only, entitled them to all 
the privileges of membership. Such a mode of 
admission into the Church may be denounced as 
establishing a power for despotism, but it should 
not be forgotten that the denunciation applies even 
with more force to apostolic precedent than to 
present practices ; and when our Independent 
friends, in the exuberance of a labouring imagina- 
tion, hold up congregational sessions, composed of 
the teaching and ruling elders, to the reprobation 
of religious freemen, as resembling the old con- 
claves of Popes and Cardinals, who cried " havoc, 
and let slip the dogs of war,** thej would do well 
to moderate their fur j and ambition bj a reflection 
upon the baptism of the three thousand, of the 
Ethiopian ambassador, and the apostle of the 
Gentiles. The constitution and laws of the Pres- 
byterian Church forbid the tyranny, partiality, 
or neglect, on the part of congregational sessions. 
No doubt human fallibility rests upon Church 
sessions as upon the individual man. But when 
it is recollected that in Presbyterian Churches a 
standard of qualification is provided by which 
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each fresh entrant into the Church is to be ad- 
judged, it will be evident that, while each member 
has thus a sufficient guarantee for the soundness 
in the faith and the moral conduct of all th0 
others, he maj be also assured that no unwar* 
rantable power, either in the admission or exclu- 
sion of members, can be exercised bj those whose 
province it is to admit and exclude, since the in* 
jured or neglected may appeal to higher courts for 
protection and justice. Hence, should no appeal 
be made bj the party supposed to be injured, he 
has then no blame for any but himself. As is es- 
sential to the very existence of freedom, the in- 
jured in the Presbyterian Church have a ready 
remedy at hand. The lowest individual in the 
Church may appeal from one court to another till 
redress be obtained, which, if need be, is morally 
certain to be given ; so that each member in a 
Presbyterian congregation is continually armed 
with a caveat which guards him at the same time 
from the oppressive hand of the office-bearer and 
the impure contact of his fellow-worshipper. At 
all events. Presbytery lodges with every member 
of her communion a power for good, which Prelacy 
and Independency do trample into annihilation. 
In Prelacy, the faintest sound of the priesthood 
drowns the loudest popular outcry. In Indepen- 
dency,' the voice of the smallest majority is all- 
powerful and irrevocable. The condemned, ac- 
cording to Congregational polity, has no court of 
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redress to which to carry his complaint. He may 
patiently submit or retire, for all the remedy 
which he has dwells in nuhihus. Again, that the 
power of excommunication is conferred on those 
who hold office in the Church, will be evident 
from a perusal of the following passages of Scrip- 
ture : — " And Jesus said unto him (Peter), I will 
give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of hea- 
ven." Now, that it was the apostles and their 
successors in the ministerial office whom Peter re- 
presented, and to whom these keys were delivered, 
is known from John xx. 21, 23, where the grant is 
renewed. 

Still, it is argued that Peter represents all be- 
lievers, or the body of the Church, and that, 
therefore, all power of discipline is given to them. 
But that Peter was the representative of the 
apostles may be seen from the passage just re- 
ferred to, and that he also represented his succes- 
sors in the ministerial office is evident from Matt. 
xxviii. 19, '20, " Lo, I am with you alway." But 
even admitting that the power of the keys was 
given to the general membership of the Church, 
and not to the apostles and ministers in the 
person of Peter, it by no means follows that the 
community of the faithful may act authoritatively 
or in conjunction with their officers. The system 
of national democracy may be regarded as of 
Divine and natural right, but does it follow that 
public functionaries chosen by the people may 
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not discharge the duties of their respectiye offices 
without the consent or joint authority of their 
constituencies ? Such an exercise of popular au- 
thority, were it practicable, would not only nullify 
and stultify all suffrage, whether limited or uni- 
versal, but would inevitably issue in extreme 
anarchy and mal-administration. Hence it is 
that the tendency of a purely democratic govern- 
ment is towards the greatest tyranny on the one 
hand and the utmost lawlessness on the other. 
The same thing is true in a democratic Church. 
There is no fixed standard of authority, no court 
of appeal, and, consequently, no power for redress, 
owing to this organisation. Mr. Wood* has ob- 
served long ago that " Independents have forged 
new sorts of keys whereby they have confounded 
themselves, and would confound the whole Church 
of God in the matter of Church government. 
They tell us, he says, that the keys given to 
Peter imply — 1. A key of knowledge or faith ; the 
first subject whereof is every believer, whether 
joined to a particular congregation or not. 2. A 
key of interest, power, or ability, which is in all 
the brethren of a particular congregation. 3. A 
key for rule and authority, which, they say, is in 
the elders of a particular Church or congregation." 
It is now, however, admitted on all hands that 
the ** keys" given to Peter imply the power of 
governing the Church. The apostolic office itself 
• Wood's V Reply to Lockier,** p. 206. 
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indicated this. Had an apostle conferred on him 
the power to preach ? So had he also the power 
to goyern in the Church. To his ofBce, and to 
the office of every minister of the Word, in his 
person, there are attached certain powers as well 
as certain duties. Where there is an obligation 
there must necessarily be a power. Hence it is 
argued that, if it be Divinely enjoined on the 
ambassadors of Christ to preach, they have also 
in this an implied warrant to govern ; and, if so, 
we can no more doubt that Christ has given to 
them an authoritative ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
than that He has supplied them with data of 
truth. 

With regard to the Scripture evidence which 
has been adduced on the behalf of popular govern- 
ment in the Church, we have been chiefly directed 
to Matt, xviii. 5 — 17. It is affirmed that by the 
•* Church," in this place, our Lord teaches the 
theory of popular ecclesiastical discipline. It 
'might be sufficient to reply that if, as we have al- 
ready endeavoured to show, the power of discipline 
is by " Divine right" lodged in the officers of the 
Church, then, whatever be the reference of the 
term ** Church," in this place, it cannot possibly 
invest the members of a particular congregation 
with those governmental powers which are else- 
where in the most explicit manner bestowed upon 
their rulers. If it be admitted as a fact, that in 
the primitive Church there were ** elders in every 
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Church/** and if these elders were a class (^per- 
sons appointed to administer discipline, and take 
cognisance otherwise of all matters pertaining to 
the life and godliness of those over whom thej 
were placed, then it is quite clear that our Lord's 
commission to the offended brother must haye had 
reference not to the whole body of the faithful, for 
this would have enjoined on him an impossibility ; 
nor to the members of a particular congregati(Hi, 
for thej had not been previouslj entrusted with the 
power of ecclesiastical redress, but to the eldership^ 
whose primary and great duty was to preserve 
purity in the house of God. 

To this opinion the word " Church" in the ori- 
ginal language may be applied. In reference 
to the bearing of the point in question, it may be 
regarded as susceptible of these distinct significa- 
tions in the Scriptures — 1. The whole body of the 
redeemed, as when it is said, '' the Church of €rod 
which he hath purchased with his own blood. 2. 
The members of an indiyidual society, including 
office-hearers.i 3. To seyeral congregations in the 
same city. J 4. To a college of Church rulers, or a 
company of elders. § But since the word cannot 
bear all these significations in the present instance, 
the question to be determined is, whether our 
Lord directed the offended brother to appeal to 

• Acts xiv. 38. 

f Acts xiv. 23. t 1 Coi'- i- ^'* ^i^- ^' ^^^* zyiu. 17. 

^ Num. xzxY. 24; Deat. ziz. 12. 
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such a court as is represented bj an Independent 
congregation, or to a court such as the elders of a 
Presbyterian congregation are found to constitute? 
As Presbyterians, we adopt the affirmative of the 
latter. And, in the first place, we would observe, 
that our opinion cannot be prejudiced by the fact, 
that our Lord did not allude explicitly to the 
elders, since, by a figure of synechdoche, they, 
being the chief persons in the Church, may have 
been legitimately referred to as the whole Church. 
The Bible furnishes us with various examples of 
this nature. Thus, what is stated of the congre- 
gation in Numbers xxxv. 24, and in Joshua xx. 
20 — 26, is affirmed of the elders in Dent. xix. 12. 
Hence it is plain, from these and similar examples 
of the use of the term " Church," (ecclesia) that 
pur Lord may have referred the aggrieved person 
to the elders of a particular Christian society. 
But we observe again, that he must have alluded 
.to the elders or rulers. In order that this deli- 
verance may not wear a dogmatical aspect, let it 
be recollected that at this period the only religious 
. assemblies existing were the temple and the syna^ 
gogue. At this time, the Christian Church was 
not organised — so that the disciples of Christ were, 
at the moment when he said '* tell the Church,'* 
members of the Jewish Church. This is evident 
from his address to them on the night previous to 
His death, when He told them — ** They shall put 
you out of the synagogues." They were, therefore, 
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at this time in the synagogue, and, unless He had 
explicitly excluded the rulers of these courts from 
His reference, it is impossible to conceive how 
that the disciples could have understood His words 
as applying to the general membership of a Chris- 
tian congregation. The synagogue was the only 
Church of which they had any knowledge, because 
the only one as yet formed. Still further, let it 
be remembered that in these synagogues the cases 
of discipline came under the jurisdiction of the 
rulers only. The populace never adjudicated. 
The whole administration was in the hands of the 
bench of elders, consisting, at least, of three per- 
sons, one of whom acted as president or chairman.* 
But although it remains undeniable that the go- 
vernment of the synagogues was vested in the offi- 
cers, yet it is alleged that such synagogal govern- 
ment had respect merely to civil and not to ecclesi- 
astical matters. Hence the word ecclesia (church) 
we are told may signify any council or assembly of a 
civil nature. That it is so employed in a single 
instance in the New Testament is admitted. But 
when it is considered that in this solitary instance 
it relates not to a Christian but a heathen assem-^ 
bly — that in no place is it employed by the 
writers of the New Testament to signify a State 
court — that the term church (Kahal in the He- 
brew and ecclesia in the Greek) distinguishes, both 

• Luke xiil 14 ; Acts xiii. 16 ; Mark v. 35, 36, 38 ; 

. Acts xvii. 8-17. . 
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in its Hebraic and Grecian character, a college 
of elders ; and that the injunction of Christ had 
Evidently respect to the saying of the soul in the 
■•• day of the Lord Jesus," it will be most manifest 
that to whateyer assembly or council the Sayiour 
referred, it was one in which there existed a power 
to adjudicate upon ecclesiastical cases. If, there- 
fore, the phrase " tell the Church" was designed, 
its is generally allowed, to furnish a rule of dis- 
cipline to be obseryed in all ages, and if it was 
understood by those to whom it was orally de- 
liyered to refer to the Jewish synagogue, then it 
is plain that to ascertain the import of the passage 
we must haye not only recourse to the persons in 
those assemblies to whom offences were told and 
who gaye judgment upon them, but we must also 
institute inquiry into the nature of the causes thus 
brought forward and adjudged of, that is to say, 
whether they were of an ecclesiastical or ciyil 
nature. Now, that the administration of the go- 
yernment of the synagogues was not the work of 
the populace, has been already shown ; and, there- 
fore, that this administration deyolyed upon their 
rulers, and whether they performed acts of a 
ciyil nature or not is now immaterial to know^ the 
question being as to the exercise of ecclesiastical 
discipline in the synagogues. This, we submit, is 
the only point to be determined in the present 
stage of the argument ; and, happily,- it is easily 
done : for not only do we find that the blind man 
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was oast out of the synagogue because of his pro- 
fession of the faith of Christ, but the disciples 
were expressly informed bj our Lord that for a 
similar offence they would meet with a similar 
punishment. Now, when we add to this fact, 
that out of the twenty-four cases of excommu- 
nication mentioned by Buxtorf, Selden, and 
Coch, seyeral of them were because of religious 
scandals, it is impossible to doubt that the syna- 
gogues and sanhedrim in which these excommu- 
nications were pronounced, took cognisance of ec- 
clesiastical cases. 

Still farther, the context of the passage under 
review, Matthew xviii. 17, will be found to re- 
present our Lord as employing language equally 
descriptiye of those to whom He referred, and of 
the spiritual nature of their office. '' Let him, 
the irreclaimable brother," says He, " be to thee 
as a heathen man and a publican" No words 
could be more applicable to the Jewish courts, 
from which it was customary to cast out an ex- 
communicated person as a ** heathen man and a 
publican.'* Thus, it is clear that if Christ did 
not dictate, in the most direct manner, an appeal 
to the synagogue, His language at least warrants 
the conclusion that He referred to it as a court of 
ecclesiastical censure ; and it is to be observed 
that in it the elders alone heard, tried, and 
condemned. But, again, that our Lord did not 
include in the phrase, " tell it unto the Church," 
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either the general body of the faithful, or the 
members of a particular congregation, but the 
rulers of the Church, is put, we humbly conceive, 
beyond a doubt by what He states in the eigh- 
teenth verse, ** Verily I say unto you, whatsoever 
ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven," 
&c. Here Christ renews to all the apostles the 
promise which he had previously made to Peter, 
Matthew xvi. 19. This promise, it is generally 
allowed, furnishes Divine authority for the admi- 
nistration of discipline by the officers of the 
Church. To the apostles, therefore, or those who 
are to bear rule in the Church till the end of the 
world, did Christ allude, when He said, " tell it 
unto the Church." They are undoubtedly the 
Church in this instance. And hence the mode of 
address adopted by our Saviour — "Whatsoever 
ye shall bind on earth" — "whatsoever ye shall 
loose on earth." Such appears to us to be the 
fair interpretation and dependency of this passage. 
It is to be remembered that it is not advanced by 
Presbyterians as an exclusive argument in favour 
of their system. It is strongly urged by modem 
Independents in support of a popular or demo- 
cratic government in the Church, and all that is 
maintained is that it seems naturally and unde- 
niably in favour of Presbytery, from its obvious 
reference to the eldership of the Jewish syna- 
gogue. 
And into this opinion Presbyterians have not 
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been led bj any blind bigotry to sect or forms of 
worship. The most distinguished of the ancient 
Independents adopted the same view. Mr. Good- 
win, the most celebrated of the Westminster In- 
dependents, held it. It was also maintained by 
Mr. Parker of New England, Hooker of America, 
and by Dr. Owen. " The allusion of Jesus," says 
Goodwin, " is to the synagogues in every town 
which were the ecclesiastical state. ** To tell the 
XDhurch," he observes, *' was to tell that particular 
synagogue of which they were members." " We 
think," says Parker, " that the Church in these 
first clauses signifies expressly the aristocratic 
part, or the elders." " In the case of ottence," 
says Hooker, ** the matter is first to be told to the 
elders," &o, " The Church" (Matt, xviii. 17) says 
Dr. John Owen, '' is a society consisting of pastors 
and elders, who are its guides and rulers, and the 
community of the faithful under their rule." And 
again, he says — " I do believe that the authorita- 
tive rule, or government of the Church, was, and 
ought to be in the elders or rulers of it, being an 
act of office-power committed unto them by Christ 
himself." In fine, it may be affirmed that all 
respectable authority, ancient and modem, is 
arrayed along side with the authorities already 
given. " Tell the Church," says Chrysostom, is 
to ''tell the overseers." Augustine paraphrases 
the passage '' tell the watchmen." In the same 
sense was it understood by Cyprian, and other 
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Fathers, and the Reformed divines, Calvin, Beza, 
Erasmus, Cartwright, and others. The confessions 
of Helvetia, France, England, and the most 
eminent authorities of the Popish school, are all 
agreed as to the interpretation which, we trust, 
has been now given in all fairness, as in all 
Mness. 

There is another passage which is both fre- 
quentlj and strongly urged bj Independents for 
the placing of the governmental power of the 
Church in the hands of the " people ;*' but as it 
is of the same class with the one just considered, 
we shall allude to it in as few terms as possible. 
The passage is to be found in the first epistle to 
the Corinthians. It relates to a case of incest, in 
which the guilty person was, by apostolic com- 
mand, to be delivered unto Satan for the " de- 
struction of the flesh, that the soul might be saved 
in the day of the Lord Jesus." The question, 
then, has arisen, by whom was this sentence car- 
ried into effect? By the elders, who were or- 
dained in every city, or by the members of the 
individual society to which the delinquent be- 
longed ? At the outset, it is to be noticed that 
the sentence was judicially settled by the apostle. 
For he said — ** I, verily, as absent in the body, 
but present in the Spirit, have judged already, as 
though I were present concerning him who hath 
done this deed." Whatever else, therefore, this 
case teaches, it is evident that it affords no proof 
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in favour of popular government in the Church, as 
distinct from, and independent of, the authority 
or counsel of the office-bearers ; so that, conced- 
ing to our Independent friends, for the present, 
the point affecting a ruling eldership in the Church, 
the most which this passage will make for them 
is, that the ordinary members of a congregation 
have the power of executing a sentence in the 
framing of which they themselves had no part. 

But, although the language of Paul might be 
thought sufficient to have removed from the Church 
at Corinth the unpleasant necessity of acting as 
judges in the matter, the advocates of popular go- 
vernment, ever disposed to retain the bench and 
barj have ermined the Corinthians, who, it appears 
from the sacred narrative, were xiiiwarthy of their 
robes; and, according to them, Paul was appellsni 
counsel, and the dock received the prisoner — ^for, 
say they, is not the apostle's own expression, " Do 
ye not judge them that are within?"* Unfortu- 
nately, however, for this seemingly effective after- 
thought, the incestuous person had been ** already 
judged,"! in a way so as to admit neither doubt of 
his guilt, nor reversion of his sentence. Besides, 
the apostle very early and plainly informs us of 
the nature of the judgment he intended that the 
Corinthians should execute. It was not the au- 
thoritative judgment which belongs respectively 
to judge and jury, but merely the judgment of 
• Verse 12, f Verse 5. 
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approbation, such as the ss^ints shall exercise at 
the great trial of the world. 

In the same sense, therefore, in which we 
are to understand the saints judging the world, 
and judging angels, are we to understand that 
the members of the Corinthian Church "judged" 
them that were "within." It is urged farther 
that the apostle's command is given to all the 
members of the Church indiscriminately. It is 
said that the expressions "when ye are ga- 
thered together," "therefore put away from 
among yourselves that wicked person," refer to 
the ordinary members of the Church. But it is 
sufficient to observe here again, that no argument 
can be adduced from this passage for the right a£ 
the members of the Church, in common with their 
officers, to administer ecclesiastical discipline, since 
nothing is more common than to find, in the 
sacred writings, particular persons and things 
alluded to under general terms. 

Thus we have seen that the phrase, " tell the 
Church," refers to the elders of the Church. 
Moses commanded the people of Israel to kill the 
idolatrous seducer, although he was first to be 
tried by the judges and condemned upon the 
testimony of witnesses. This form of speech was 
well understood by the Jews. For, during the 
whole of the Israelitish commonwealth, although 
the great lawgiver and prophet managed all 
public business with the heads of the tribes, he is 
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invariably represented as in transaction with all 
Israel. If, therefore, the Corinthians were ex- 
horted to " put away from among them that 
wicked person," we may no more conclude that 
this duty belonged to them, than we are to under- 
stand that when the Israelites were commanded 
to carry into effect a judicial deliyerance, it was 
not to be done by their elders. And when, 
moreover, we learn, from 2 Cor. xi. 6, that the 
punishment of the incestuous man was *' inflicted 
of many," it is to be recollected that, besides the 
essential distinction which exists between making 
and executing laws, the phrase " of many" (tXe/wk) 
should be here translated " of the chief ones." 

In this place it may be stamped with the mag- 
nitude of office rather than with the magnitude 
of numbers. It is to be here understood in the 
sense of superiority of rank or office. The apostle 
does not employ the word iroXKm of many, nor the 
word 'jrcLVTuv of all, but the word ^Xmmv of the chief 
ones. Hence the fair interpretation of the apostle's 
meaning seems to be, that the sentence was to be 
inflicted by the "chief ones," or elders, in presence 
of the congregation. Whether such a proceeding 
resembles more the ecclesiastical government of 
a Presbyterian or a Congregational Church, we 
leave the reader to determine. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

THE RULING ELDER. 

IV. We haye already observed that the doctrine 
of a ruling eldership in the Church, if true, lays 
prostrate on the ground the pillars of both Prelacy 
and Independency. It is, at the same time, the 
distinguishing feature of Presbytery, and the turn- 
ing point in the vast and intricate question of 
ecclesiastical polity. Accordingly, this has been 
always the point around which defensive and op- 
posing hosts have mustered. The " Presbyter* 
sees it to be his mighty stronghold, and the 
" Prislates" have combined to erase it ; he views 
it as his glorious banner, and the " people" rush 
furiously to tear it down. In this united melee, in 
which armoury both ancient and modern is ex- 
tensively employed, it might well be supposed, 
from a knowledge of dynamics, that Presbytery, 
receiving the forces of two bodies in directions in- 
clined to each other, would move off in the diago- 
nal of a square ; or, in other words, that Presby- 
tery has been long since dislodged of its original 
position, which is, that besides the teaching, there 
is, de jure divine, the ruling elder in the Church. 
Happily, however, the truth of a law of Christ 
does not depend on the truth or falsity of a 
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law of motion. For, unlike the motion which de- 
scribes a diameter, the ecclesiastical forces alluded 
to have been but as a large mallet to fasten the 
stake of Presbjterj more firmly in the ground of 
Scriptural reason, and, consequently, in the affec- 
tions of its adherents : or, like the arteries which 
convey the blood from the heart, and the veins 
which carry it back again, the arterial " Prelate/' 
and the venus " People," have but served to cir- 
culate the life's-blood of the " Presbyter." Or, to 
take other illustrations — as in hydrostatics the 
pressure of fluids upwards is also a consequence 
of their pressure downwards, the sweeping torrents 
which have rushed down from the heights of Dio- 
cesan Episcopacy, and mingled for once with the 
muddy waters which ever gurgle in the low vale 
of Independency, have but forced up the more 
rapidly the stream of Presbytery. Prelacy is an 
opaque body which reflects the lights— Indepen- 
dency a transparent or pellucid body, which trans- 
mits it ; but Presbytery is a luminous body that 
shines by its own light. In fine, and without a 
doubt. Prelacy and Independency have accom- 
plished for Presbytery what is daily done for the 
earth by its centrifugal and centripetal forces — 
namely, preserved it in its own proper place. We 
can personally speak to the truth of this. 

But that such has been theoretically the case, 
may receive confirmatory illustration from the 
fact, that for more than two hundred years the 
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*• People" and the " Prelate" have continued con- 
trary, at least to all consistency, to present to the 
world no fewer than twelve or fourteen different and 
oft-repeated glosses of 1 Timothy y. 17 — a passage 
which no English school-boy would hesitate at first 
sight to pronounce in favour of the Divine acknow- 
ledgment of a ruling eldership* For this ac- 
knowledgment Presbyterians may be said to have 
always contended. Who, then, does not at once 
perceive that so far they are at least consistent ? 
What impartial bystander would not instantly con- 
clude that there must be something wrong where 
all is mutiny and confusion ? On what side is 
truth the most likely to be found ? Whether on 
the side of one unvarying interpretation, or on the 
side of a dozen others, that are as shifting and 
treacherous as the quicksand ? Before every un- 
biassed mind will not the correctness of Dr. Owen's 
opinion inmiediately pass ? '* The truth is,'' he 
$ays, "it was interest and prejudice that first 
caused some learned men to strain their wits to 
find out evasions from the evidence of this testi- 
mony — (t. e., the testimony furnished by 1 Tim. 
V. 17). Is it, then, the faithful adherence to prin- 
oiple by Presbyterians which has aroused the con- 
tinued opposition of combination ? The doctrine 
of a ruling eldership has been pronounced one of 
those steps by which the '' Man of Sin" arose to 
his seat of universal power.* That there is " no 
• See *' Brown on Church Gtoyemment," App. p. 197. 
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elder in the Bible" is as common to be heard as 
if it had never been written " ordain elders in 
every citj." To maintain it, is everywhere eja- 
culated, is the very gehenna of heresy. What ? 
But we will let Scripture reply. " Let the elders 

WHO RULE WELL BE COUNTED WORTHY OP DOUBLE 
HONOUR, ESPECIALLY THEY WHO LABOUR IN THE WORD 
AND DOCTRINE.'" — 1 Tim. V. 17. 

This is the passage, so obviously plain and 
simple in itself, which has been honoured with an 
amount of mysticism and perversion which has 
not, perhaps, settled down on any other passage 
within the entire range of known inspiration. Yet 
still we could safely leave it in the hands of any 
impartial English reader, assured that his ordi- 
nary discretion, as well as matured judgment, 
would command from him the deliverance that, 
while in the apostolic Church there were rulers 
who laboured in the word and doctrine, there were 
others who ruled only; and he might well rest 
satisfied that such an expression of opinion would 
receive no ** counter irritation" when touched by 
any of the original words in the verse. In it the 
Greek scholar will find two distinct participles 
expressive of the two orders of ecclesiastical offices 
which Presbyterians believe comprise the elder- 
ship of the New Testament, and that to these 
distinct participles there are annexed two distinct 
articles. 

The expressions are, ol ;^a>,ws ^^^oscTMrsg, " thatrul© 
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well," and 0/ x'^tcavrsg, "thej who labour:" and, 
as if to place beyond a. doubt the distinction an* 
nounced in the passage, there is the disci:etive 
adverb introduced between the ruling and labour- 
ing elder. It is the word especially ^aX/tfra. This 
word occurs in the following places in the New 
Testament:—! Tim. v. 8, 17; iv. 10; Tit. i. 11 ; 
2 Tim. iv. 13; 2 Peter xi. 10; Gal. vi. 10; Phil. 
ivt 22 ; Acts xx. 30. In all of these places (mkiara 
(especially) is employed to mark a diflference. 
Why, then, give it, in the present instance, a 
directly contrary meaning ? Why bring out of it 
amalgamation instead of separation ? This is 
surely reconciliation with a vengeance. We can- 
not submit to the process ; annihilation is too 
mighty a cost of expiation. We ask for the 
solution. 

We are then told that the term fiaTjaTd (espe- 
cially) is exegetical instead of discretive — explana- 
tory instead of disjunctive ; in other words, that 
the apostle uses it here to mark a distinction of 
performance rather than a separate class of 
performers. 

This will not do. The attempt is a mere petitio 
principii —a shifting of the term without alteration 
of original meaning ; for, granting that (iMkicra 
ought to have been translated ''much" in this 
place, instead of " especially," still, a comparison 
remains to be made by us between the elders who 
labour much and those who labour less. If the class 
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of elders who labour *' much" in word and doctrine 
be worthy of double honour, without doubt, the 
class of elders who are less labourers do not de* 
serve the same degree of honour. This render- 
ing is, therefore, self-destructiye. They who adopt 
it fall into the pit which themselres seek to corer. 
A worthy workman is certainly suggestive of a less 
worthy or a wholly unworthy one. An abundance 
of wealth is implicatory of poverty, or limited re* 
sources, and a bright dawning morning of those 
less pleasing ; hence a parson who labours much 
caUs forth the idea of negligence or of ease on the 
part of his brethren. Twist and apply the word, 
therefore, as we may, it will create a distinction in 
this verse. 

The Greek particle /buxX/trm, malista, will chalk 
out a line of demarcation whether we will it or 
not. We may apply its impressive powers to 
labourers or their labour, still will it leave ita 
discretive mark behind. 

This is additionally evidenced £rom the fact 
that wherever we find fucX/tfra, malista^ in the 
apostolic writings, we discover about it a disjunct 
tive phase. To view it, therefore, in any other 
light in the present instance, we must first recon^ 
struct or alter the original language. There i» 
not a single New Testament example to prove that 
/oaX/ora, malistOy has an ezegetical signification.. 
All the passages in which it is employed place 
this affirmation beyond the pale of reasonable con^ 
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troversy. The present passage is " especially" 
decisive. The original reading is not fioKiora oi 
Xl^iuvrsg (especially labouring) ; but 0/ fiMktara ;^oiri- 
uvrsi (who especially labour). Transpose the terms 
and you may have explanation. Let them re- 
main in their inspired order and you have discri- 
mination. 

But the opponents of a ruling eldership, com- 
pelled to abandon their position founded on the 
term "especially/' have made their escape to 
another word in the passage, and assert it to be a 
wrong translation. They tell us that the word 
nfifl (honour) ought to have been translated ''pay.** 
They argue, therefore, that all which this passage 
teaches is, that the elder who works the hardest, 
or, as some of them say, who has been " longest 
in the service," is worthy of double maintenance. 
Let us admit, for the sake of argument, this new 
rendering; for how could we refuse to do so 
since in Downham, Sutclive, Guise, Ballyntine» 
the Homilies of Ghrysoetom, and the Expositions 
of Calvin, Beza, and Bullinger, we may find rifi^ti 
signifying pay, reward, remuneration ? 

Our admission, however, involves not our equal 
acceptance of the explanation. The rendering is 
good in its own place — the explanation in the pre- 
sent instance is bad. 

Firsts it affects not the point in question. The 
exhortation to give double wages to the elders 
that rule well, especially to those who labour in 
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word and doctrine, is equally descriptive of a dis- 
tinct order of officers ; as when it is said, let the 
elders that rule well be counted worthy of double 
honour, especially they who labour in word and 
doctrine. The debt due, whether it be a debt of 
gratitude or a debt of money, can in nowise affect 
the argument. The faithful rendering or unjust 
withholding of a reward, of what nature soever, 
while it may exalt or disparage the character of 
an office-bearer, is wholly inapplicable to the 
Divine institution of his office. Money may bribe 
monarchs to abdicate their thrones, and legisla- 
tors to alter or disorganise the constitution of a 
State ; still the principle of a limited monarchy, 
and the right of representative government, re- 
main untouched. Hence, though ruling elders 
are generally unremunerated in a monetary sense, 
yet their want of such remuneration is certainly 
unindicative of their want of office. As well might 
it be affirmed that temporary darkness is sufficient 
evidence to warrant our opposition both to the ex- 
istence and necessity of a moon. The sun, more^ 
over, shines, whether we see him or not The ruling 
elder rules whether he is paid or not ; but his ruling 
is a thing wholly apart from any *' payment." 

It is granted that the ruling elder deserves to 

be remunerated ; for the Scripture saith, " thou 

shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the 

corn, and the labourer is worthy of his hire.'** 

• 1 Timothy y. 18, 
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But it is to be observed that the passage in ques- 
tion directs that attention, supposing it to be of a 
monetary nature, should be first given to those 
elders who labour in " word and doctrine." Their 
sacred yocation demands that it be not corroded 
with any worldly employment. It is too high and 
too holy to stoop to mingle with the base, and to 
be soiled with the corroding cares of this life. 
Though it has to do with man, it must not be 
upset by mammon. Let the ruling elders, there 
fore, labour, expecting nothing save the approba- 
tion of conscience, and much fruit to the praise 
and glory of God's grace ; yea, let the coffers of 
the deacons be emptied, but ''let him who is 
taught in the Word communicate unto him who 
teacheth in all things." 

Besides, it is no tenet of the Presbyterian 
Church that her ruling elders should be leffc unre- 
munerated for labour and loss of time. Nay, she 
pays them as amply as her funds permit. She 
defrays their travelling expenses to presbyteries 
and synods, and, though unable to compensate 
them for attendance and loss of time, she seeks, if 
possible, to prevent the slightest temporary sacri- 
fice. And if they are not now duly recompensed, 
let the presenlf state of the religious world be 
blamed ; but blame not necessity, the unoffend- 
ing victim. There is, probably, reason to believe, 
even from the context of the passage now con- 
sidered, that, during the apostolic age, the elders 
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who ruled were " counted worthy of their hire." 
It may be that their arduous duties in those days 
demanded remuneration. The Church, probaUy, 
engrossed all the time that was essential for pro- 
curing the necessaries of life. At all events, there 
is no evidence to show that they were not remune- 
rated. Had they been as remiss as, we regret to 
state, some ruling elders are in the present state of 
the Church, instead of having a right to be remu- 
nerated, we would think that they ought to have 
been repudiated. However, if, in the present day. 
Christian congregations are too small, or too poor, 
or unwilling to remunerate the ruling as well as 
the teaching elder, we can rejoice in a coming 
season, when Christian liberality will be amply 
commensurate to all primitive and practical re- 
quirements. 

We deem it unnecessary to bring forward all 
the remaining objections which have been taken 
to the evidence furnished by I Timothy v. 17, in 
favour of the office of the ruling elder. Some of 
them are truly frivolous, while others are so over- 
borne by matter^)f-fact proof, that their simple 
statement involves th^Jr refutation. The suppo- 
sition, for instance, that the apostle alludes not to 
a second, class of elders, but to the deacons, is 
clearly inadmissible from the circumstance that 
the duties of the deacon respected merely the ne- 
cessities of the poor— ^that the deacons were. de- 
signed to be but helps to the elders — ^that the office 
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of ruling is not in any place assigned to them, 
and that thej are nowhere in the Soriptures 
stjled elders. 

Also, the Erastian belief, that the elders here 
referred to were the civil governors, is equally in- 
admissible, from the fact that for hundreds of 
years afterwards there existed in the Church no 
Christian magistrate. £ven if there had been 
such governments in the apostolic Church, the 
alleged reference could not be substantiated, as 
the apostle is describing the duties of ecclesiasti- 
cal and not of civil rulers. Besides, this objection, 
if correct, would exceed the desires of the most 
out-and-out Erastianism. It places the minister 
and the magistrate on the same seat of authority 
in the Church, and puts equally into the hands of 
both the reins of ecclesiastical government ; nay, 
decorates the former with a robe of honour, which 
it seeks to place on the latter only. 

But, as already stated, we deem it unnecessary 
to prosecute further the discussion which this pas- 
sage from the epistle to Timothy has evoked. 
What has been stated, we trust, will be regarded 
as both cogent and convincing. To our own minds 
it is clear and overwhelming. To whomsoever it 
may still appear unsatisfactory, we confess that 
the arrow of conviction, to reach them, must be 
let off from another bow than ours. Perhaps this 
arrow, taken from the quiver of Dr. Owen — the 
decus et tutamen^ in his day, of Congregationalism. 
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but who, according to Wodrow, declared himself on 
his deathbed a Presbyterian, will have the desired 
effect. " This is a text (1 Tim. v. 17) he says, of 
uncontrollable evidence, if it had anything to con- 
flict withal but prejudice and interest. A ra- 
tional man who is unprejudiced, who never heard 
of the controversy about ruling elders, can hardly 
avoid an apprehension that there are two sorts of 
elders —one who labour in the word and doctrine, 
and some who do not so." To the same effect are 
the testimonies of Drs. Whitaker and Whitby, 
both Prelatic writers. The former, writing against 
Dury, a Scotch Jesuit, asks, '' Art thou so ignorant 
that thou dost not know that there are elders in 
the Church of Christ who gave diligence only to 
government, and not to the administrations of the 
Word and sacraments ?"* " The elders of the 
Jews," says Dr. Whitby, " were of two sorts : 
1. Such as governed in the synagogue ; and, 2. 
Such as ministered in reading and expounding 
their Scriptures and traditions, &c. And these 
the apostle declares to be most honourable and 
worthy of the chief est reward." 

There remain two, other passages to be ad« 
duced in support of the Divine right of a ruling 
eldership. Considered by themselves, it may not 
appear that the proof to be derived from them, in 



* Tone ita es ignaros ut esse in Ohristi ecclesU Presbyteros ne- 
oias, qui gubernationi tantum — non verb! aut saoramentarum ad- 
ministratioDi operam darent ? 
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favour of this doctrine, is either so pointed or so 
decisive as the passage just reviewed. If taken, 
however, in conjunction with it, the amount of evi- 
dence which they furnish will be found to be irre- 
sistible. In order to make a few general obser- 
vations founded on them, we shall give the pas- 
sages in full : — 

" For I say through the grace given nnto me, to every 
man that is among yon, not to think of himself more highly 
than he ought to think; but to think soberly, according as 
God hath dealt to every man the measure of faith. For as 
we have all members in one body, and all members have not 
the same office: so we, hemg many, are one body in Christ, 
and every one members one of another. Having gifts dif- 
fering according to the grace that is given to us, whether 
prophecy, let ua prophesy according to the proportion of 
faith; or ministry, let us wait on our ministering; or he 
that teacheth, on teaching; or he that exhorteth, on exhor- 
tation ; he that giveth, let him do U with simplicity ; he 
that ruleth, with diligence; he that showeth mercy, with 
cheerfulness." — Rom. xii. 3 — 8. 

** Now there are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit. 
And there are differences of administrations, but the same 
Lord. And there are diversities of operations, but it is the 
same God which worketh all in all. But the manifestation 
of the Spirit is given to every man to profit withal. For to 
one is given by the Spirit the word of wisdom ; to another 
the word of knowledge by the same Spirit ; to another ftuth 
by the same Spirit ; to another the gifts of healing by the 
same Spirit ; to another the working of miracles ; to another 
prophecy ; to another discerning of spirits ; to another divers 
kinds of tongues ; to another the interpretation of tongues. 
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Bat all these worketh that one and the self-same Spirit, 
dividing to every man severally as He will. For as the hody 
is one, and hath many memhers, and all the memhers of that 
one hody, heing many, are one hody ; so also is Christ. Now 
ye are the hody of Christ, and memhers in particular. And 
God hath set some in the Chnrch, first, apostles ; secondarily, 
prophets ; thirdly, teachers ; after that miracles ; then gifts 
of healing, helps, governments, diversities of tongues. Are 
all apostles? are all prophets? are all teachers? are all 
workers of miracles? have all the gifts of healing? do all 
speak with tongues ? do all interpret ?" — Cor. xii. 3 — 13 ; 
27-50. 

1. It is of importance to notice the special 
reference which these passages make to the number 
of ecclesiastical officers who existed in the apostolic 
Church. They make, no doubt, an appeal with 
which every one has to do. " To every man that 
is among jou,'' is the language of personal appli- 
cation. It is, however, we think, equally beyond 
doubt that the apostle had chiefly in view the 
Church's office-bearers. The context, we submit, 
is clear as to this. Now, the point on which we 
are at present anxious to fix the reader's attention 
is the number of officers which stood in the Church 
in primitive times. Of course, some of those 
referred to in the passages quoted \cere extraor- 
dinary; but it is not to be overlooked that, just as 
the Christian Church had come fresh from God, 
she possessed a staff of ^iritual office-bearers 
which, through oversight and ignorance, has been 
sadly infringed upon in the present stage of the 
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Christian worlcL If at any period in the history of 
Christ's Church there were less seeming necessity 
for such an array of office-bearers, it might be 
well supposed it was when inspiration flowed 
through the mouths of its advocates from the 
fountain of infinite wisdom. But even then we 
behold the goodly spectacle of a well-organised 
Church, haying a man for every work, and every 
man in his place. Now^ notwithstanding, it is 
thought that our primitive ecclesiastioism was as 
the Mosaic ritual — a burdensome thing-*-an appa- 
ratus stinting the *' exercise of every man's gift;" 
and a work of delapidation has been for a long 
time going on, and men are desirous to chisel, and 
impair, and set up for themselves another order of 
Church government, in which simplicity, as they 
say, shall be the prevailing, and concentrating, 
and strengthening element, but which is, in truth, 
that the house, as it were, shall be left without a 
head, the ship without a pilot, the army without 
officers, and every man may assume to himself a 
place and a name, no one daring. 

Now this mutilating and curtailing process we 
assail with unequivocal reprobation. For who 
sees not at once that its unavoidable tendency is 
to overturn and extinguish all primitive offices, 
and to place on the shoulders of the many a bur- 
den which no one will bear away ? No wonder that 
the never-dying Chalmers (in reference to this 
point) should have given way to the complaints of 
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** haying lighted on a day of small things, and 
among the pigmies of a slender and superficial 
generation." Surely the goodly staff of office- 
holders in the apostolic Church should teach our 
more modem refoimers to have a care how they 
invade the well-to-do usages of ancient times. 
There have, indeed, been ingrafted upon the tree 
of primitive polity many branches, which, for the 
better nourishment and preservation of the origi- 
nal stem, were well to be lopped off. But let not 
any ruthless innovator level the forest of ecclesi- 
astical functionaries which overspread the ancient 
heritage, by the idea of setting up a machinery, 
the wheels of which are wholly unable to carry 
forward with them the Gospel chariot. It is evi- 
dent that the cause of Christ cannot want any 
office designed to be permanent ; and His law is, 
that each office-holder keep his allotted position 
in the Church without usurping, and, still less, 
without despising or undervaluing the office which 
belongs to another. 

2 . That this law, the law we may call it of mutual 
help and mutual submission, was also in the mind 
of the apostle when writing to the Romans and 
Corinthians, is evident from the comparison which 
he institutes between the members of the natural 
body and the officers of the Church, or, if the lat- 
ter phrase be objected to, to those office-holders of 
whom he makes express mention. In the body 
each member has its assigned locality, and use or 
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office, while all the members act in subserviency 
to the good of the whole man, of which they are 
the parts. Without stopping to make a minute 
application of this analogy to the Church of 
Christ, we would infer from it, first, the neces- 
sity of a plentifally-officered Church ; and, se- 
condly, the model of a well-working Church. 
Under the latter may be comprehended the 
apostle's exhortations to the office-bearers, namely, 
that each should keep within his own sphere, 
none usurping or despising another's office, and 
that all, though engaged in different departments, 
were to assist one another for the perfection of the 
whole. Thus, while the apostle strikes at the 
root of all confusion and disorder in the Church, 
by laying down the principle of friendly combina- 
tion, he is not unmindful, at the same time, to 
point to the method whereby this disorder may be 
avoided, and this needful combination be best pro- 
moted. His grand remedy lies in the subdivision 
of labour. He does not, indeed, lay restraint upon 
the gifts and energies of any disciple, in so far as 
they are developed for good. No. There is not 
one of the offices of which he speaks that might 
not« to a certain extent, be fulfilled by every man. 
The lessons which he teaches are not surely to 
be confined exclusively to office-holders in the 
Church, it being the duty of all to be mindful, in 
every possible and lawful way, of their Master's 
kingdom. 
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Yet it is obvious, that, the varieties of office 
being the chief topic under consideration, there 
can be no more powerful check given — not only to 
the system of official economizing referred to, but 
also to the wholesale liberties, tamperings, and 
intermeddlings, by which original appointments 
have been confused and lost sight of — than the one 
enunciated in the above verses. Now, how shall 
the multiplicity of official appointments in the 
Church be preserved, and the principle of sub- 
divisional service be maintained, in order that a 
mutual helpfulness to the several functionaries 
may ensue, and a variety of powers act for the 
benefit and perfection of the whole, if the Church 
be stripped of her lawful pastorate, and all official 
life extinguished ; and, in fine, an order of things 
introduced wherein the pulpit and the pew shall 
be regarded as convertible terms ? 

3. Jf, therefore, the necessity of a variety of 
offices in the Church, and the principle of the sub- 
division of labour, be clearly deducible from the 
Scripture analogy stated already, we ask, is there 
not here at least presumptive evidence in favour 
of.- the office of the ruling elder ? We will freely 
allow that the office of teaching includes the 
minor duty of ruling ; yet, upon the strength of 
the principles embraced in the passages in ques- 
tion, can we reasonably believe that th^ multitu- 
dinous and complex duties which necessarily 
belong to an office in which teaching and ruling 
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are its chief fanctions, will receive a proper dis- 
charge bj a single agency, or that, in the ministe- 
rial office alone we will find a machinery powerful 
enough to carry into effect the apostle's teachings 
on the subject of the division of labour ? It is very 
true that the ordinary officers of the apostolic 
Church were empowered both to teach and rule,* 
but this is no reason why there should not be any 
other office in the Church, and much less that 
there may not be rulers whose duties have respect 
chiefly to discipline. It is, no doubt, impossible to 
point in the New Testament to an ordination of 
the ruling elder as distinct from the ordination of 
the teaching elder ; it is probable that in the 
apostolic Church both received one and the same 
ordination. The offices of each being spiritual in 
their nature, we cannot conceive of any principle 
forbidding the supposition that the same spiri- 
tual designation to office applied to both, and yet 
so as that a second class of officers was, at the 
same time, set apart to the cause of the Church. 
There cannot be anything inconsistent in suppos- 
ing that the ^ne door may have admitted to two 
distinct offices ; neither, we think, can it be 
argued that all who were made to pass through this 
door were empowered to exercise similar privileges. 
But there are weighty reasons for a contrary opi- 
nion. The chief one is, that a variety of minis- 
terial elders over one Church would have been 
* 1 Tbefls. ▼. 12 ; Heb. ziii. 7—12. 
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superfluous. This point we shall notice presentlj. 
And keeping, in the meantime/ to the principle of 
the subdiyision of employment, we observjD, that 
had all the elders in the primitiye Churches been 
preaching elders, we cannot imagine how the 
apostle could have dissuaded them against usurp- 
ing or undervaluing each other's office, since they 
all held the one office. Ambition, it is true, may 
have spread itself through the ranks of the dea- 
cons and the lay members of the Church ; yet it 
is to be observed that Paul does not speak of the 
latter as officers in his official list at all, while the 
office of deacon had respect merely to " showing 
mercy with cheerfulness, '' or the distributing of 
alms to the poor. Hence we are thrown back upon 
the one office of the ministry to find in it the de- 
velopment of all duties included under the eight 
separate offices enumerated by the apostle as exist- 
ing in the primitive Church. But we know that 
the ministers of the early Church were not so bur- 
dened with official labour. The very fact that 
there were so many offices, and, consequently, 
officers, forbade this. Though there was a teach- 
ing officer, there was also a ruling officer. This 
the apostle distinctly states under the phrase " he 
that ruleth." The one was given as a "help" to 
the other, so that while it was essential to guard 
against a spirit of pride or envy, or of official depre- 
ciation arising in the bosom of the inferior officer, 
it is also easy to discover the necessity which then 
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existed for mutual assistance and separate em- 
ployments. And if this necessity existed then, 
who Trill venture the belief that it is not wanted 
now ? Surely, if the ministry of the apostolic 
Church were proyided with the aid of an officer 
whose special business was to " rule,'* that officer 
is, prima facie, mjore needed now. But let min- 
isters be esteemed the men of all work — ^let them 
be solely entrusted with all matters pertaining to 
the teaching and disciplining of the Churches over 
which they preside — ^let an accumulation of oner- 
ous and variegated duties be allowed to gather 
around them at every step — and let no aiding 
hand, save the hand of him whose only duty is to 
attend to the poor, be outstretched to them — and 
for our lives we will be unable to liken the Church 
of the apostles to the Church in which this order 
of things exists, or square such estimations of pas- 
toral labour with the doctrine delivered to the 
Churches at Corinth and Rome ; and much less 
will we be placed in a position in which it shall 
be competent for us to insist, with Paul, upon the 
value and necessity of keeping up in the Church 
varieties of official service. We appeal to the 
common sense of our readers if the work of preach- 
ing the Gospel, together with all the amount of 
pastoral visitation required, be not enough for any 
ambassador of Christ ; and if it be not most agree- 
able to the principle of the subdivision of labour to 
associate with him in the government of the Church 
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— in the admission, and exclusion, and general 
oversight of members — one whose chief duty shall 
be to see that '' all things be done decently and 
in order " ? 

4. A closer inspection of the passages in view 
will, we submit, enhance the correctness of the 
foregoing general remarks. We think that by 
placing in juxtaposition these expressions, " Let 
him that teacheth wait on his teaching," and 
" Let him that ruleth do it with diligence,'* it will 
be impossible to doubt that the apostle addresses 
two classes of persons. 

As well might we conceive a reference to be 
made to but one class of individuals were it said, 
" Let him that speaketh do it with propriety," and 
" Let him that writeth do it with accuracy," as 
we may understand the apostle's language to be 
indicatory only of one order of of&cers. It is no 
reply to retort the admission that the office of 
teaching includes the office of ruling, unless it can 
be shown that the apostle is addressing one class 
of persons, or, more especially, one individual. 
But let it not be forgotten that in the same breath 
the apostlb speaks of eight offices, and that all 
these are acknowledged to be distinct and sepa- 
rate, except that the office of ruling is merged 
into that of teaching ; and, still farther, that he is 
addressing a Church in which there was a plurality 
of elders ; and we will appeal to every impartial 
eye-witness, if, as advocates for the Divine right 
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of a ruling eldership, we may not challenge this 
exception as bearing most suspicious tokens of 
''interest and prejudice/' as also distinct marks of 
illegitimate interpretation ? 

To maintain that the apostle refers to no dis- 
tinct officers in the Church were apparent consis- 
tency, and this indeed has been affirmed ; but 
then the context which, in this instance, is a con- 
clusion from what had been preyiouslj stated, sets 
forth a variety of officers. " Are all apostles? are 
all prophets ? are all teachers ? are all workers of 
miracles ? have all the gifts of healing ? do all 
speak with tongues ? do all interpret ?" No. Ve- 
rily it were as wrong to deny the existence and 
necessity of official variety in the Church, as it 
were for one office-bearer to envy, depreciate, or 
usurp the office of another. 

Still, we are told that the apostle does not make 
mention of distinct offices in different persons, 
but of separate gifts in the same person. To this 
it might be sufficient to urge that the word gift 
is often used in the Scriptures to express office.* 
But the context shall decide for us agsdn. In it 
we have express reference to " several offices in 
several officers.*' "As we have many members in 
one body, and all members have not the same office, " 
Both passages are surrounded with a similar con< 
text. In the human body there are several mem- 
bers, and each member has its distinct office. So 

•Eph. iv.8, 11. 
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in the Church there are several^ officers placed 
there bj Christ, and each officer has his distinct 
office. 

Whether, therefore, we regard the expression, 
" He that ruleth with diligence," as found in the 
epistle to the Romans, or the term "government," 
as contained in the first epistle to the Corinthians, 
we are compelled from internal evidence, as well 
as the general scope of both passages, to consider 
the language of the apostle as descriptive of an 
office in which ruling is the prevailing element. 

We have only to observe that, to those ac- 
quainted with New Testament and classical Greek, 
the original terms expressing " government" and 
** rule" will be understood in their highest and un- 
equivocal sense. 

We have now briefly considered the Scriptural 
argument in favour of a ruling eldership. We 
have seen, first of all, that there are in the Church 
de jure divino, two distinct orders of office-bearers, 
that of the teaching and that of the ruling elder. 
We have next introduced other passages, various 
terms of ;^hich are inexplicable, save on the sup- 
position of a second class of rulers in the Church. 
The New Testament, therefore, may be regarded 
as explicit on the subject of a ruling eldership. 
Indeed we cannot conceive — proceeding upon the 
supposition that the New Testament furnishes 
a form of Church government — how its writers 
could have well abstained from any reference to 
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the office of the ruling elder ; for, if the eccle- 
siastical polity of the Jewish synagogue was 
adopted in the organisation of the early Christian 
Churches, it seems altogether improbable that so 
important a part of that polity, as the office of the 
ruling elder of the Jews was, would have been 
left out, and, much less, that no reference would 
have been made to it by Christ, His apostles, or 
any of the other officers and members of the 
Church, to all of whom it must have been fami- 
liar. We think there can be little doubt that 
the converted Jews did cling to everything in 
their ecclesiastical system which was not con- 
demned by the founders of the Christian Church. 
Hence it follows that the apostles must have 
either connived at or sanctioned this transference 
of Jewish polity into the constitution of the Chris- 
tian Church, or else an apostolic warning was 
given against any recurrence on the part of Chris- 
tian converts to those forms of Church govern- 
ment prevalent under the Old Testament eco- 
nomy. Had Christ, for example, intended any 
radical change, such as the supersedijig of the 
ruling elder of the synagogue would have pro- 
duced, there is every moral certainty that the New 
Testament would have furnished us with some 
intimation of it. But not one word, not the most 
distant allusion of the kind, so far as we can learn, 
ever fell from His lips or those of His apostles. 
Now, it is impossible to doubt, as already stated. 
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that the converted Hebrews would cling to their 
^ fondly-cherished and long-established usages, un- 
less forbidden to do so. Many of them had re- 
ceived the knowledge of the truth while sitting 
under the roof of the synagogue ; nay, many of 
them had received their first religious impres- 
sions there from the lips of the Saviour himself, 
as we read that " He ever taught in the syna- 
gogues." They could, therefore, look back to 
them as the birth-places of their souls — as the 
places where Jesus frequented, and upon the 
benches of which he had often sat down along 
with their ruling elders. Had they not, therefore, 
good reason to anticipate no hindrance in their pre- 
dilections for Jewish polity ? Indeed they received 
not any. During the whole course of Christ's 
faithful ministry, and up till the period of His 
ascension, He uttered no word indicative of His 
desire that the office of the ruling elder should 
not be continued in His own Church. And when 
it was His will that there should be in every Chris- 
tian Church a plurality of elders, can we fail to 
suppose there was a positive reference in this to 
the eldership of the synagogue ? 

Now, that there did exist a second class of elders 
in the synagogues, is evident from many parts both 
of the Old and New Testament. In the New 
Testament we read of the rulers of the synagogues 
who, though neither Levites nor priests, had 
power along with the latter to cast out of the 
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synagogue, Ac* From the Old Testament we 
learn that some of the chief of the Fathers were 
joined with the priests for the judgment of the 
Lord,t and, in the time of Christ and His apostles, 
according to this ancient custom, the " elders of 
the people" sat in council with the priests.j: 

It is wrong to conclude that these appointments, 
being of a modem origin, were designed to be 
temporary, or that they have been abolished with 
the others which were typical and judicial in their 
nature. For, it should never be forgotten by the 
Christian that many things in the Mosaic and 
Levitical ritual were immutable in their nature, 
aud, therefore, eternal in their duration. The 
light of natural reason must shine for ever, and 
whatever of the old dispensation cannot be shown 
to have been typical or designed for a temporary 
use, can never be placed among the abolished and 
forgotten things of any economy, however dark 
and changing. Hence, it has been very aptly re- 
marked by the Rev. James (now Dr.) Denham, 
"that the Jewish elders had nothing typical in 
their character or official functions, and were, 
therefore, retained in the Church by God, when 
the ceremonial law, and services, and officers 
were abolished. "§ 

Presuming upon the strength of these facts, 

* John xii. 42 ; Acts xiii. 13. f 2 Chronicles xix. 8. 

I Matthew xxvi. 63, 69; xxvii. 1, 12, 16, 21, 23; Markxiv. 43; 
Lake xxii. 66. 
§ « Plea of Presbytery," letter iii. p. 165. 
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prineiples, and the admissions of the most learned 
authorities, including the most distinguished wri- 
ters on the Prelatic and Independent side, respec- 
tively, that the elders of the synagogues were 
divided into two distinct classes, or, in the words 
of Dr. Whitby, that the " elders among the Jews 
were of two sorts, 1. such as governed in the 
synagogue, and, 2. such as ministered in reading 
and expounding the Scriptures,*' the question 
remaining to be settled is, whether these cor- 
respond to the eldership of the apostolic Church ? 
In order, therefore, to facilitate our inquiry on 
this point, we observe that, as in every synagogue 
so in every Church of apostolic formation, there 
was a plurality of elders. Accordingly, we have 
mention made of the elders of the Church at 
Jerusalem, Ephesus, Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, 
Asia, Bithynia. In fact, there is not an example 
in the New Testament of any Church wanting a 
number of elders. The specific query is, there- 
fore, did all these teach and rule, or did some rule 
only? Wa» there a ruling elder distinct from 
the teaching? That they were not from their 
number all teachers, Presbyterians argue — they 
say that a plurality of elders over the Churches 
in those days was not needed. 

In such cities as Rome and Alexandria, where 
the verities of the Christian religion were exten- 
sively received, a plurality of preaching elders 
may have been required. But it is to be recol-^ 
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lected that the numbers composing a Christian 
Church at its first formation were small. Now, in 
such a Church, it is asked, what would have been 
the necessity for a number of stated pastors? 
Suppose a newlj-planted congregation in a small 
village, or some rural district — ^will anj one say 
that a single pastor was inadequate to all the du- 
xties requisite in such an instance as this ? We 
ask equally the Prelatic Episcopalian and the In- 
dependent to teU us if there was room here for the 
gifts of a numerous and preaching eldership ? 
Eyen supposing that there was no higher number 
than three, which was the lowest number of elders 
that existed in the synagogue, would not this num< 
ber, when yiewed in relation to the size of the con- 
gregation, be very large indeed ? We do not af- 
firm that a plurality of preaching elders in such 
a congregation would have been unprofitable. If 
Divinely appointed to the work of the ministry in 
any locality, there existed, though we may be at 
a loss to discover it, a necessity for that appoint- 
ment. Still, if such were the case, we can have 
no hesitation in stating, that their circumscribed 
sphere of labour must have retarded their useful- 
ness, and curbed their energies. There can be 
no reasonable doubt, that instead of having them- 
selves confined to one small comer of the vineyard, 
they might have been more usefully employed by 
being allowed scope in separate fields for the exer- 
cise of their talents — nay, for the spare time which 
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must have been left to their disposal. We go 
farther, -and affirm that the Church in those days, 
in which a multiplicity of pastors was so much 
wanted for the harvest of the Lord, could not have 
existed, according to human calculation, had she 
been subjected to such a lavish expenditure of 
ministerial means. She required the utmost exer- 
tions of all her officers. To have, therefore, con- 
fined a number of them to a small parish, where 
one would have been sufficient for all necessary 
and practical purposes, were alike short-sighted 
and ruinous. Indeed, we cannot but think that the 
holy and zealous delegates would have burst through 
the restrictions which the theory of a plurality of 
preaching elders implies, had it been imposed on 
them. Millions lay perishing around for the " bread 
of life." Placed, therefore, in the midst of these, 
and their hearts burning within them for the sal- 
vation of the lost, can it be reasonably supposed 
that as followers of Him who " went about con- 
tinually doing good," they, the heralds of His 
cross, would not have had the fullest scope for 
making known the unsearchable riches of Christ, 
and that the smallest congregation, whether exist- 
ing in town or country, could have been overbur- 
dened, we may say, by a number of such preaching 
officers ? 

There remains yet one other point to be noticed 
in support of a second class of elders, to which we 
earnestly solicit the impartial consideration of the 
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reader. We refer to the evidence which may be ad- 
duced from historic sources. Such testimony may 
be classified under three distinct periods — ^the tes- 
timony deducible from the records of the Fathers, 
the testimony from the Christian Churches in 
the dark ages, and the testimony of the Reformed 
Churches. 

With respect to the testimony of the Fathers, we 
have already precluded ourselves by previous ob- 
servations from dwelling at any length on the proofs 
to be derived from their writings. As witnesses, 
however, of the facts of their own times, we must 
repeat that we have no great desire to silence or 
overlook their evidence, although our opinion re- 
mains unshaken^ that, could the Churches agree 
to " let them alone," it would prove beneficial to 
all parties. If Archbishop Usher spent nearly a 
quarter of a century in their daily perusal, and 
£uled to wade through little more than one half 
of their ponderous folios, it is in vain for any 
" pigmy of this slender and superficial generation" 
to affirm his ability to announce on their behalf 
a unanimous and decisive judgment. For, though 
he may deduce from them multiplied evidence in 
favour of any one point in doctrine or Church go- 
vernment, may there not lie concealed in some 
overlooked or unreached comer, a sentence or a 
word, which, if discovered and brought to light, 
would instantly upset and demolish all his previous 
patristic demonstrations ? On these grounds, as 
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well as because of acknowledged limited research^ 
we would willingly decline to institute a single 
reference. We may, perhaps, be permitted to ob- 
serve that in so far as we have been enabled to 
inform ourselves of patristic authority on the sub- 
ject of a ruling eldership from the first till the 
fifth century, that we have failed during this long 
period to discover even a single allusion unfavour- 
able to its Divine appointment ; while we have 
often found allusions and terms not to be ex- 
plained without being referred to the office of the 
ruling elder. Thus, from the ti&e of Ignatius, 
who lived in the year 71 after Christ, till the time 
of Augustine in anno 420, including in the inter- 
vening period Tertullian, who flourished anno 20i 
— Origen, in anno 226 — Cyprian, in anno 240 — 
and Ambrose, in anno 374, there has not been pro- 
duced from these and contemporary Fathers a soli- 
tary sentence, so far as we know, to show that 
no ruling elder existed in the apostolic or immedi- 
ate poBt-apostolic Church, while, as we have already 
suggested, we are able to produce from them 
evidence which, more or less, explicitly teaches us 
to regard the ruling elder, as seen in Presbyte- 
rian Churches, to be one who had a place in 
the Christian Church in her first and palmiest 
days. What, then, is the natural and legitimate 
sequence ? Is it not that no patristic evidence 
can be furnished unfavourable to a ruling elder- 
ship ? Did any such evidence lie covered in the 
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pages of our Fathers, interminable though they 
be, can we suppose that Usher, for example, would 
not have fallen on the hidden treasure, or that 
the eagle eje of no pervading ecclesiastic would 
have turned it out both quickly and palpably? 
Ah ! no ; we have too much respect for the re- 
search and abilities of the " Prelate " and the 
" People" to fancy otherwise. 

Passing over the period of patristic authority, 
when apostolic teachings were almost forgotten, 
and the bright lights which shone out in the ear- 
lier ages of the Church were well nigh extinguished 
amid the universal gloom that overshadowed the 
hemisphere of <])hristendom, and the voice of the 
Vatican was as the thunder of heaven — bringing 
ourselves into the long and settled night of dark- 
ness which brooded over the earth at this time — 
let us see if from out the dismal mists in which 
mankind then stood enveloped, we can descry any 
streaks of that Divine brightness which appeared 
in apostolic and later times, and, consequently, 
any traces of that class of office-holders in the 
Church which we have followed up till the days 
of Jewish institutions^ and down till the era 
when truth, urged on by holiness, was just on the 
eve of making her everlasting departure from the 
earth. 

Sad is it to reflect that there was a time in the 
history of Christendom, when, throughout all its 
moral sky, it was almost impossible to discover one 
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point from which a star of original truth and unos- 
tentatious pietj appeared at all to twinkle. One 
would have thought, from the mightjimpulse which 
had been given to the Grospel chariot in the dajs of 
Christ and Bis apostles, and from the amazing 
yelocitj with which its wheels rolled on till it had 
been drawn across every part of the then known 
world, that its impetuous charioteers could have 
been restrained bj no hand save one that is Divine. 
But ** man's thoughts are not as God's thoughts ;" 
and while we maj not presume to fathom the 
counsels of the Almighty^ nor "saj unto Him, 
What doest thou?"' let us learn to bless His name 
that light has arisen out of darkness. 

The lawless inundation of ecclesiastical usurpa- 
tion, which began to assume a higher level and 
take a more tangible course in the latter part of 
the third centurj, speedily magnified itself into a 
wide and rapidly increasing river, and the human 
heart being its great fountain, the whole worlds 
except the one spot we have in view, found itself 
in a few more centuries deluged by its deadly 
waters. 

Truth, piety, and purity, driven from every other 
spot on the earth, found an asylum along the 
snowy ridges of the Alpine hills — fit emblems of 
an indestructible faith ; and there, in the lonely 
valleys of Piedmont and Savoy — in the true Ther- 
mopylae of the world — was " most critically, most 
exactly," placed the sole Church of Heaven's 
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choice. In those valleys, according to the testi- 
mony of historians, the Waldenses and Albigenses 
continued fisdthfullj to reflect the doctrinal polity 
of the apostolic Church. Amidst the thickest 
darkness which brooded around them in the most 
trying times, the pure truth of God ever shone 
from their ranks ; and although the flood-gates of 
death were opened upon them by the murderous 
hand of the Duke of Sayoy, in tiie year 1686, so 
that almost no traces of their existence remained, 
yet, according to prophetic announcement (Rev. 
zi. 11) the spirit of life entered into them, and in 
the space of three years and a half they stood 
upon their feet, and, though encompassed with 
many sore trials, continue till this hour to witness 
from their old fastnesses. 

To those who believe that God will at no time 
in the earth leave Himself without a witness to 
the truth, we need not say that an inquiry into 
the theological tenets of Uie ancient Waldenses 
must prove alike interesting and important. 
Such persons will have little difficulty in believing 
that these noble people kept alive the fire of 
Divine truth and godliness. But what of their 
discipline, is the grand question with us at present? 
Are there to be discerned in their Church offi- 
cers any resemblances to those who were placed to 
rule in the Jewish Church, and by Divine com- 
mand in the apostolic Church, and who continued 
in the Christian Church till every office-holder 
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began to despise and nsnrp the others' offices ? 
Were I a Prelatic Episcopalian I would tremble 
to reply — ^were I an Independcfnt I vonld shrink 
from any avowal — but as I am a Presbyterian I do 
gloiy in the question. Such may be the language 
of a Presbyterian. Yes, there, in those Piedmon- 
tese yaUeys— there, in those darkest days — ^there 
and then, if ever the Church of Christ were Uessed 
with a form of Church government, did an eccle- 
siastical polity exist, and that de jure dMno. 
And the all-absorbing question now is, was there 
a rnling elder distinct from the preaching elder 
in the Waldensian Church? Answer. Travel 
the whole path of ecclesiastico-historical literature, 
examine with microscopic inspection every record, 
ancient and modem, of the Church practices and 
polity of the Yaudois Christians, and be honesty 
and you will, without fail, avow the existence of 
the ruling elder in the only true Church in the 
dark ages. 

But this ancient light of a ruling eldership, 
which kept burning in the Syrian, Waldensian, 
and Bohemian Churches, was destined to throw 
out stronger and brighter rays. In the morning 
of the Reformation the sun of Divine truth burst 
out upon the earth from amid the accumulated 
clouds of former ages. At this time, through th6 
enlightening and quickening influences ci that 
Spirit, who is the purchased gift of the ascended 
Redeemer to His Church for evermore, the dead 
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were raised from their tombs of error, and super- 
stition, and crime. The life-giying voice of Him 
who had before cried, ''Lazarus, come forth!" 
reached now unto our reforming forefathers, and, 
though they came forth with their grave-clothes 
about them, they were living men. Their long 
sepulchral sleep gave them, no doubt, a spectral 
appearance, and some of their fitful forms may 
have evaded the grasp of a healthful and tangible 
orthodoxy; and others, being stiU under the 
influence of an infernal world, disappeared almost 
at first sight, perhaps to lie down in the grave of 
wisdom, holiness, justice, goodness, and truth. 
Notwithstanding, there was a stirring among the 
bones very significant of a glorious resurrection. 
'^ Son of man, can these bones live ?" was the na- 
tural inquiry made by the Lord to the prophet. '* O 
Lord Qod, thou knowest," answered the prophet. 
" Then prophesy, and say unto them, saith the 
Lord Grod, behold, my people, I will open your 
graves, and cause you to come out of your graves, 
and ye shall know that I am the Lord when I 
have opened your graves, O my people, and brought 
ye up out of your graves. And shall put my Spirit 
in you, and ye shall live, and I shall place you in 
your own land : then shall ye know that I the 
Lord have spoken it and performed it, saith the 
Lord." 

Amidst the spiritual awakening which ushered 
in the Reformation (for Gk)d was the first to move 
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in it) there was also a moyement towards the pri- 
mitire order of ecclesiastical government. And 
when the Reformed Churches had so organised 
themselves as to ** stand upon their feet an ez« 
ceeding great army," there was not one of them 
in which the ruling elder did not occupy his an- 
cient position. Not only did all the early Re- 
formers on the Continent and in England acknow- 
ledge the Scriptural necessity of the office of the 
ruling elder, but the office was to be found in all 
the countries of Europe. 

Germany, which first claims our attention, held 
to it through Luther and-Melancthon. Switzer* 
land was sure to cling to the only order of Church 
polity in which true liberty can flourish. Farel 
and Calvin in France and Geneva are still the 
watchword for ihe ruling elder. Even the Church 
of England, and the most eminent Independents^ 
joined their voices on this question, with all the 
other Protestant parties and den(»ninations.-— 
With respect to the members of the Prelatic 
Church, it is well known that Archbishop Cran- 
mer, in the reign of the sixth Edward, and the 
Bishop of London, gave to the doctrine of a ruling 
eldership their express sanction. Nay ; did not the 
very parties, assembled in convocation, who issued 
the Thirty-nine Articles, give their willing testimony 
in favour of this class of ecclesiastical officers ? 
Did not Dr. Whitgift, the great opponent of the 
father of the Puritans^ declare his knowledge of 
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"certain seniors, to whom the government of the 
congregation was committed/' and that before any 
magistrate, heathen, or Christian had anything to 
do with the Church ? Have not Drs. Whitaker 
^nd Whitbj already spoken on the same side ? 
And as to the Independents, they were almost to 
a man in support of this theory. Dr. Owen we 
have quoted already. Even the Independent 
Divines in the Westminster Assembly, according 
to their " papers and answers" now lying before 
us, do i^ot appear to have entertained an opinion 
on this point different from their brethren in the 
Assembly, And if we look at this time across 
the Atlantic, we will find that the Congregational- 
ists of New England were at one with the friends 
and the Churches at home.* Indeed, had it not 
been for the persecutions to which the Puritans 
were subjected, and that Elizabeth, through the 
mal-advice of Lord Burleigh and other Jacobite 
courtiers, was taught to pronounce in the ear of 
the Parliament that the system of Church govern- 
ment, which then still upheld the office of the 
ruling elder, was '* prejudicial to her crown," it is 
not improbable that this office would receive at 
the present day the approval both of the Prelatic 
and Independent Churches. But although now 
disowned by both, they have not been able to dis- 

* That the successors of the primitive Puritans of New Eng- 
land have entirely moulded their ecclesiastical polity into the Pres- 
byterian form. See Rev. Wm. Chalmers's " Notes on America." 
Pretbyterian Messenger, vol. i., New Series. 
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entangle themsehres completelj from their former 
habit. The ruling elder, though not in name, 
may still be seen amongst them. Keep out of 
view the tjrannj and intolerant dictatorship of the 
Independent diaconate, and what is it but the 
Presbjterian eldership ? But jet Independents 
look with an eternal scowl upon such an officer as 
the ruling elder ; and, contrary to the most pal- 
pable consistency, continue to boast of their order 
of deacons as the fac simile of this order in the 
apostolic Church. In the matter of money, it is 
true they may claim a faint relationship to the 
primitive order ; but this is, strictly speaking, the 
appendage of their office. But let others speak. 
Dr. Campbell, of the Tabernacle, London; to whom 
we do no insult in declaring that he is the last 
man to make any admission unfavourable to his 
own system, acknowledges that a ** multitude of 
duties connected with the worship and house of 
God, have beenaWocAecJ to the office of the deacon." 
Dr. Vaughan, President of the Independent 
College, Lancashire, ever true to his character for 
candour, gives a most exact description of the 
ruling elder in the Presbyterian Church, when 
speaking of the deacons of his own Chureh. He 
speaks of them as '' co-pastors, with the exception 
t^at they are not preachers." The Rev. John 
Angell James, of Birmmgham, is still more ex- 
plicit. *' By the usages of our Churches," he says, 
" many things have been added to the duties of the 
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office (of deacon) beyond the origiriaV* Is it unjust, 
therefore, to ask if Independents be not forced by 
necessity to adopt the Presbyterian discipline in 
this matter? Certain it is that some of them 
have no objection to the title Presbyterian, when 
anxious to grasp the management of Presbyterian 
property. The case of Lady Hewley's Charities 
need not be here stated. Among the affidavits 
of the Independent Prelators in this cause, we 
find the following : — 

" Dr. J. Pye Smith maketh oath, and saith— « That the 
term Presbyterian is, in a fair, jnst, and honoorable sense, 
and, in accordance with its proper signification, capable of 
being applied to the generality of English Congregationalists." 

Not presuming to invade the sanctity of an oath, 
however startling, by any detractive observations, 
we shall allow this Prelator to paraphrase his own 
words. In the Congregational Magazine for April, 
1835, pp. 277, 248, Dr. J. Pye Smith stated— 

** That the Churches described in the New Testament 
were Congregational and Independent ; that the modem 
Churches, usually called Congregational or Independent, are 
constituted, governed, and directed in a faithful conformity 
to the principles and rules of the New Testament ; that the 
will of Christ notified in the New Testament authorises only 
two orders of ministers in the organisation of Churches — 
the one, that of pastors, called also presbyters, as a name of 
respect, and bishops, as a title of office ; the other, that of 
deacons, which is a 2ay-office, appointed ^r the due admin- 
istration of the temporai affaire of the Church" 
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On the other hand, Prelacy has failed to shake 
herself entirely free of the Divine office of the 
ruling elder. In the older canons of the Church, 
we haye the Church wardens described as assis- 
tants to the minister ; and, by the oath prescribed 
to them at the annual visitation of the Archdeacon, 
they are bound to present to him, at the time of 
his annual visitations, the names of those in his 
parish who lead notoriously immoral lives. The 
wardens are still appointed — this oath still admin- 
istered to them ; but their office has become a 
moral sinecure, and the obligation of this oath a 
negation in animo et in ipso facto. But the State, 
as if coming to the help of the Church, presents 
us with an alder— e^c^cr — ^man. Out, then, on 
every count, upon the cuckoo rhyme — "Where 
was your ruling elder before Calvin ?" Blind 
Bigotry, thou child of wilful ignorance, answer 
where ! The truth is, that not only was this office 
embraced by the Reformers before Calvin's time, 
but the indisputable fact is, that Calvin borrowed 
it from the Bohemian Church. To date, there- 
fore, its origin at the period of the Calvinic age, 
or even at any fixed era posterior to the apostolic 
Church, is a miserable failure, and equal only in 
presumption, ignorance, and shame, to the Papal 
cry, "Where was your religion before Luther?'* 
Especially to represent the ruling elder as a crea- 
ture called into existence by the magic wand of 
the Genevese Reformer, is, indeed, an evident 
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token that the mind, if not the heart of the painter, 
is under the influence of legerdemain. There 
hare been mighty breaches in the line of the Pa- 
pal and Prelatio hierarchy, so as to engulf the 
doctrine of apostolic succession, even as the Ro- 
man was swallowed up bj the opening in the forum; 
but, as yet, no hiatus in ecclesiastical polity has 
been discovered sufficiently wide to hide from the 
light of reason the Divine institution of a ruling 
eldership. 
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COURTS OF REYIBW. 



'* Congregational Ghuroh polity ia diatingaished from the fore- 
mentioned systems by the prinoipie that the Church power reeides 
in the Church itself and not in the Church oficert, and resides in 
each particolar Church, directly and originally, by virtue of the 



expressed or implied compact of its members, and not habitually 
or by virtue of any authority derived by succession from some 
higher body, ecclesiastical or clerical." — Congregational Union 
Tract, Series No. 12. 

VI. The ecclesiastical assemblies of the apostolic 
Church are irreconcilable with the principles of 
Independency. Had the goyemment of that 
Church been regulated according to the theory of 
popular discipline, there would have been left us 
no records of sjnodical meetings similar to those 
related in the writings of the New Testament. 
From these inspired precedents Presbjterianism 
is governed bj a subordination of Church courts 
usually called " courts of review," or " courts of 
appeal," from the circumstances of all her inferior 
courts being subordinate ^ the " review" of the 
superior courts ; and from the right which the 
poorest and least influential of her members has 
to appeal from one court to another, in order to 
set aside a supposed erroneous decision, or to 
bring into operation a new law for the suppression 
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of error, or the more effectual adyancement of 
religious truth. 

It is to be recollected that our brethren of the 
Independent Church do not object to ecclesiastical, 
or rather clerical courts. They hold, howeyer, 
that the deliberations and decisions of these judi- 
catories should assume merely an advisary charac- 
ter. They say that the ministers of the Church 
at large may meet» part passu, in conyocation, to 
deliberate upon matters affecting the welAkre of 
their respectiye congregations ; yet, that these 
congregations may lawfully refuse to be bound in 
any way by laws, or eyen admoes, which such a con- 
yocation may issue ; and, farther, that no conyo- 
cation, or ministerial meeting, has the right nor 
the power to adjudicate in an authoritatiye man- 
ner, or make laws binding on the Churches. This 
statement, forensic-Hke though it appear, will, we 
belieye, be receiyed as a correct interpretation of 
the modem doctrine held by'Congregalionalists 
on the subject of Church courts. Viewed in con- 
nexion with their practices in the matter, they 
may be said to hold, that admce to the Churches 
may be tended by "quarterly meetings" and 
'* annual unions" of the clergy ; but that all be- 
yond this is a usurpation of prerogatiye, anti- 
scriptural and sinfuL This, it will be at once 
perceiyed, is a high position upon which to exalt 
Independency, and the consequent degradation to 
those Churches which are goyemed by authorita- 
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tire councils must be correspondingly low. The 
charge is a grievous one. But that the ground upon 
which it rests is both shallow and shifting, we 
would call upon our readers, at the outset, to ob- 
serve the apparent difficulty which exists against 
the drawing of a distinct line of demarcation be- 
tween merely advisary and authoritative deliver- 
ances. For, let them think of a convocation of 
ministers sitting in deliberative assembly* solemnly 
considering ecclesiastical matters, and of their 
unanimous decisions being embodied in resolution 
and transmitted thus, or by delegation, to their 
respective congregations, and they may well pause 
and ask themselves, is there not evidently some- 
thing more in this mode of making known 
clerical mind than the mere expression of simple 
advice ? 

It is, farther, to be presumed that the Church 
courts of our Independent brethren are constituted 
in the name, if not by the authority, of the Great 
Head of the Church, and that all their proceed- 
ings are hallowed by prayer to the Most High ; 
and, consequently, that no transmission of opinion 
to the Churches is made supposed to be unsano- 
tioned by the authority of Him whose professed 
servants they are, and whose laws they are bound 
to enforce lawfully, as well as obey fiilly ; in fine, 
their reconmiendations are, in all cases to be sup- 
posed, conveyed to the Churches, having the ple- 
nitude of Divine truth for their basis, and arrayed 
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in the sanctity of a faithful and holj ambassador- 
ship. 

Now, the question which we press is not, whether 
this mode of expressing the deUberatiye mind of 
the ministry of the Church bears prima facie proof 
that something more than the deliverance of mere 
"advice'* is intended, but whether the laws of 
Christ and the interests of His Church do not de- 
mand that the opinions of those whose duty is to 
declare the " whole counsel of God" to the people, 
should not be delivered in a manner which will 
admit of neither doubt nor disobedience on, the 
part of those to whom and for whom they are 
given ? 

There is, it is to be supposed, no dqubt in the 
minds of those by whom these opinions are ten- 
dered, as to their Scriptural correctness, nor the be- 
neficial effects which would reBult from their practi- 
cal adoption. Well, then, why stop with the expres- 
sion of mere advice ? Is not Divine truth itself 
authoritative ? Do this and live — belief and life 
are the very conditions of the two covenants. All 
the laws of the Almighty are authoritative and 
binding. They are presented to us in no form 
which will admit even of deliberative acceptance. 
Men are not left to act as they choose in the 
matter of obeying the dicta of Jehovah. Neces- 
sity is laid upon us, for example, to believe the 
Gospel. Authority characterizes the economy of 
redemption, and runs through the whole history of 
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providence. Though Mercy herself Ufto up her 
voice in accents of love and compassionate tender- 
ness, still thej are accents not to be slighted nor 
disregarded under the penalty of condemnation. 
Accordingly, it is of the highest moment that the 
Gospel trumpet should give no uncertain utterance 
though s^ounding out the most tender strains. One 
mistake may involve irretrievable ruin. Hence 
the laws of Christ's kingdom will not pemut of a 
superficial or seemingly careless deliverance. If 
made known at all, they must be proclaimed as 
infallible truth. Originating in the fountain of 
fathomless omnipotence, issued to the human race 
in the majesty of power and the glory of grace, it 
is still their due to be republished in authority un- 
mistakable and binding. But whence the idea 
that it is '' unscriptural and sinful" for Christ's 
ambassadors to make known His laws except by way 
of advice ? Is it pleaded that they are too mys- 
terious to be interpreted authoritatively ? They 
are so plain, that a man running alongside of them 
may read them. It is argued that fallible man 
may not speak as an infallible being. True, but 
infallible truth is not his to utter. The person by 
whom, and the place in which it is delivered, make 
no diiference to its claims. It was the same both 
in the synagogue, the upper ro(»n at Jerusalem, 
and in the palace of the Caesars. Neither does 
the mode in which it is made known affect its 
jiature. It is the same when seen in advice, com.-* 
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mand, judgment. As an essence, it must remain 
for ever intact and entire ; as a tangible existence, 
however, its worth rises or falls according to the 
form in which it is presented to our minds. Thus 
a decree of command may not assume the form of 
advice, nor a decree of judgment the appearance 
of either. The contrary were to make all truths 
of equal importance. The Deity has graciously 
permitted us to distinguish between what is essen- 
tial and what is not essential ; hence the will of 
God may be fully unfolded by advice, command, 
judgment. It is lawful to advise when it is un- 
wise to command ; while judgment is the ultimct- 
turn of both opinion and authority. 

Now, apply these remarks to the point in ques- 
tion, and it will admit of no dispute, in the first 
place, that a deliberative ministerial assembly 
may lawfully advise ; and hence it may have been 
observed how that recommendations are fre- 
quently " sent down" to congregations from Pres- 
byterian courts. But are men supposed to be 
Divinely called to the discharge of the functions 
of an office instituted by God, and permanent in 
its nature, and who are empowered and commanded 
to declare boldly the whole truth of God, without 
it being either halved or cloaked or concealed, to 
move, in the guidance of the Churches, not one 
step beyond the narrow, slippery, and faithless 
road of " advice'* ? No. Verily this were as 
paradoxical as it is wrong. The Deity no longer 
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displays His own written commands in mirade^ 
nor executes his judgments bj the forthputting of 
supernatural power. To His chosen and faithful 
on earth are now committed the keeping of His 
commands. Especially to the successors of the 
first heralds of the Gross are entrusted the delivery 
of His message. They, more than others, must 
speak, whether the world will hear or forbear^ 
From them, as individuals, no faint voice of opi^ 
nion may issue while a stem command should be 
given, or an ecclesiastical infliction laid on. 
Truly, they are in the place to ''speak the truth, 
impugn it whoso listeth." 

But supposing, as is admitted on all hands, that 
a right exists for them to meet in synodical assem- 
bly, and a second right to advise the Churches, 
are they precluded by virtue of having thus col- 
lected themselves together from repeating, per^ 
haps, what each and all had just on the previous 
day COMMANDED their people to do ? Will any 
oblige us here even with a hair-splitting distin&* 
tion ? Will any one tell us that a private cook- 
mand on a point of Scriptural duty resolves itself 
into advice the very moment the public light of 
collective wisdom shines upon it ? or, what is of 
more moment still, will any one demonstrate ta 
us that the falling of commands into advices so 
early as they cease to be enforced from the pulp^ 
is not as inconsistent as it is ** unscriptural and 
sinful" ? Backed ev6n by the light of reason, we 
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urge all these charges against the doctrine of ad- 
lice. To command when commandment is ne- 
cessary, is rational, Scriptural, intelligible. The 
contrary is irrational, unscriptural, unintelligible. 
The Independent says ** advise," as far as Church 
courts are concerned, in all cases, on every count. 
The Presbyterian says, advise when advice is 
necessary — command when duty demands it — 
judge that the soul may be saved in the day of the 
Lord Jesus. 

But let it not be thought, however, that, while 
Presbyterianism claims an authoritative jurisdic- 
tion in the matter of governing the Churches, that 
it is,^ therefore, a power tyrannical or secular in 
its nature. It is not attempted to be denied that 
oases wearing a compulsatory aspect may occur. 
Still, it is well known that such instances have 
been very rare. Indeed, the liberty of appeal, 
possessed by every individual member of the 
Church, and by every inferior court, and the right 
of the highest court to reconsider its own decisions, 
snd, if need be, to reverse them, place an almost 
insuperable barrier against the unlawful exercise 
of legitimate power. At ail events, Presbytery 
fears not to institute a comparison of grievances 
of this nature with those of the Churches which 
are able to discover an exuberance of free princi- 
ple in their advisary deliverances. But of this we 
shall speak anon* In the meantime, let it be well 
noted, that, besides Presbytery being by constitu- 
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tion repugnant to anj lording over the consciences 
of men, there is another consideration which, in 
the view of religious rulers, willappear of infinitely 
higher importance. It should never be forgotten 
that the Church members of Presbyterian courts 
lay claim to no power which is not purely spiritual 
in its origin, nature, and application. Their 
enactments, though clothed in human dress, are 
supposed to owe their derivation from the revealed 
mind of God. The only power with which tha 
officers of the Presbyterian Church profess to be 
invested for the regulation of Christ's house, is 
simply spiritual and administrative. They are 
not law-makers, but law-enforcers. If ever they 
assume the legislative and forsake the executive, 
there is a departure as far from Presbyterian 
polity as Scriptural rule. 

On these points Presbyterianism has suffered a 
vast amount of misrepresentation. We could 
fain hope that it might be all traced to that place 
from which the world has received its most num©- 
rous and deadly poisons. We mean the abyss of 
human ignorance. But we care not to throw 
a veil over past injuries. The future, however, 
must not be tarnished by similar provocations. 
For never was truth more true than when it is 
said Presbyterianism owns no king but Jesu9. 
Both the secular and civil arm of power, though 
they were employed to administer merely eccle- 
siastical law, are equally opposed to her mild and 
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heavenly nature. The arm of Him, to whom all 
power is given in heaven and in earth, is the 
onlj one on which her Church officers are permit- 
ted to lean. Whoever attempts, therefore, to 
wield a power over the Church extrinsical to her, 
sins against human liberty and against God. 
Shades of the illustrious dead ! Zuingle and (Eco- 
lampadius in Switzerland, Farel and Knox, to- 
gether with the noble Presbyterian Puritans of 
England — say if man may trample where Christ 
alone should tread ? No ; peace be to your manes! 
None of your followers dare exchange the ** sword 
of the Spirit" for the sword of the State, so long 
as they retain the faith you have left them to ob- 
serve. For — 

" See, see, you look down from your bright thrones on high. 
And, • Onward for God and the Lamb !* is your cry." 

Though it is a matter of notoriety that the doc- 
trine of *' associated counser* is a mere chimera 
through which pastorate opinion flits frequently 
to the amusement of congregations, and that, 
moreover, it presents us with an a priori argu- 
ment in favour of the subordination of ecclesi- 
astical judicatories, we shall, as advocates for 
"authoritative" decisions, make a point of good 
nature, and, in the mean time, draw scores be- 
tween the disputed terms — namely, advice and 
authority — in order that we may unequivocally 
come to the Scriptural argument bearing on the 
subordination of inferior to^uperior Church courts. 
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1. The constitution of the Jewish politj twt" 
nishea practical eyidence of the lawfulness of gra^ 
duated ecclesiastical judicatories. It cannot be 
questioned that there were, at least, two different 
ecclesiastical courts among the Jews — namely, tha 
synagogue and the sanhedrim.* Whether these 
courts were Divine in their origin, matters not i» 
the point in debate. The certainty of their exist- 
ence being admitted, it remains only to determine 
whether the one was subordinate to the other. 
That in the synagogue, at least, there existed a 
power to deal with ecclesiastical offences, is eyir 
dent from the explicit avowal of Paul. " And I 
punished them oft in every synagogue, "t Besides* 
we read of the rulers of the synagogue,^ a'nd oi 
Grispus and Sosthenes, chief rulers of the syna- 
gogue. § Now^ let it be observed that there was 
here a " court of review," to the decisions of which 
Jesus conmianded His disciples to submit ;| but 
that the synagogue was subordinate to the sanhe- 
drim. Appeals, for example, were carried from 
the one to the other. The great council of Jerusa- 

* Tbej who wish to consider the ar?oments for the existence 
of both a civil and ecclesiastical sanhedrim, may consult Mr. Gil- 
lespie's "Aaron's Rod Blossoming/' book i. chap. 3. In the 
'* Jut JHvinum RtgiminU Eteleaiaatici" it is stated as probable* 
that between the sanhedrim and synagogue a middle ecclesiastical 
court called the *' presbytery** (Luke xxii. 66; Acts xxii. 5) ex* 
isted. If this were so, then we have the government of the Jew- 
ish Church by a sanhedrim, a presbytery, and a synagogue---an> 
swering to our Presbyterian synod, presbytery, and congregational 
eldership. 

f Acts xxvi. 11. t Mark v. 35, 36, 38 ; Luke Tiii. 41, . 

^ Acts xviil 8-17. [1 Matt. xxUi. 1, 2, 3. 
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lam determined finally on all matters. Hence, 
the Old Testament form of government was strictly 
Presbyterian. 

2. From psevious observations, it will be evi- 
dent to the reader, that the ecclesiastical courts 
of the Jewish Church still continued during the 
ministry of the Saviour. Not only did He teach 
in them Himself, but when any of their rulers 
turned to Christianity, He did not enjoin their 
resignation of office. This is proved from His con- 
duct towards Joseph and Nicodemus. In fact, in 
no instance do we find Christ censuring the syna- 
gogue, either as an evil or an unnecessary court. 
Now if, as is supposed, the earliest Christian 
Churches were converted synagogues, there can be 
little doubt that elders of the latter became elders 
in the former. And hence, according to Dr. 
Whitby, there must have been in the primitive 
Churches those who taught and those who ruled 
only — another clearly additional proof for the Di- 
vine right of congregational sessions. In such 
circumstances, the tacit sanction of the Saviour 
to the adoption of synagogal forms would be re- 
garded as equal to His explicit approval. But we 
have Scripture evidence for it, that a plurality was 
formed in all the newly-organised Churches. These 
elders constituted what Presbyterians now deno- 
minate their congregational sessions. Thus, the 
Churches in the cities of Jerusalem, Antioch, Ephe- 
sus, and Corinth, had each their congregational ses- 
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sions ; and jet they formed but one Church respee^ 
tively, and, of course, were subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of one Presbjterial government. In support of 
this statement, we would refer to the chapter -on 
clerical assemblies in the Westminster Confession 
of Faith — a chapter which, of itself, might well com- 
mand the respect of all thinking and erudite men 
for the character of our Westminster Divines, 
In reference to the Church at Jerusalem, it is there 
stated that, although consisting of more congre- 
gations than one, jet they were all under one 
Presbyterial government. This appears — 1st, By 
the multitude of believers mentioned in divers 
places, both beforo the dispersion from Jerusa- 
lem, by means of the persecution,* and also after 
the dispersion.t 2dly. By the many apostles, 
and other preachers in the Church of Jerusalem. 
And if there were but one congregation, then each 
apostle preached but seldom, which will not con- 
sist with Acts vi. 2. 3dly. The diversity of lan- 
guages among the believers, mentioned both in 
the second and sixth chapters of the Acts, doth 
argue more congregations than one in the Church. 
Secondly — All these congregations were under 
one Presbyterial government, because, 1. They 
were one Church ;| 2. The elders of the Church 
are mentioned ;§ 3. The apostles did the ordinary 

• Acts viii, 1. f Acts vi. 2. 

X Acts viii. 1 ; Acts ii. 47 ; Acts v. 11. ^ Acts zi. 30. 
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acts of Presbyters, as Presbyters in that Kirk ;♦ 
which proves a Presbjterial Church before the 
dispersion (Acts vi.) ; 4. The several congregations 
in Jerusalem being one Church, the elders of that 
Church are represented as meeting together for 
acts of government,! which proves that those seve- 
ral congregations were under one Presbjterial 
government. 

PRESBYTERIES. 

It will be perceived that the gist of the contro- 
versy here turns upon the points of their being 
more congregations than one in Jerusalem ; and 
if so, whether these congregations were under the 
control of one Presbytery. Without waiting to 
analyse the different arguments now adduced in 
the words of the Confession, it is but justice to 
observe that our Independent brethren do not re- 
gard the number of believers who were in Jerusa- 
lem at this time as conclusive evidence in favour 
of a plurality of congregations. They say that the 
' Parthians, and Modes, and Elamites, and dwellers 
in Mesopotamia, cannot be regarded as fixed 
residents in Jerusalem ; and that, consequently, 
their temporary presence fails to substantiate the 
argument for a variety of congregations. This 
we think will be esteemed by Congregationalists 
the fairest possible statement of this their much 

, * The ancient term JTyWalre, composed of xu^/ou o/xo^ (house 
of the Lord), was shortened into Kirk, and then softened into 
Church. 

t Acts X?. 4, 6, 22 ; Acts xxi. 17, 18. 
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lauded objection. Its essence consists in object^ 
iag to the necessity for a number of congregations, 
owing to the supposed fact of the non-residency, 
and, therefore, the non-membership of the col- 
lected strangers. In reply, it is urged that the 
number of converts assembled at this time in Je- 
rusalem rendered a plurality of congregations ab- 
solutely necessary ; that it is more than probable 
the strangers were settled residents, at least for 
the time being ; and that they were in fall com- 
munion with the Church. 

1. It is certain that the number of converts in 
Jerusalem exceeded the limits of any single con- 
gregation. The Scripture evidence on this point 
may be thrown into a tabular form : — 

At the election of Mattbiai, the 
number of diseiplea amonnted 

The day of Pentecost gi ves^ >^8,000 

After another sennon bj Peter, 5,000 "heard the word and beUeved." 

Thna making in all .,.i.>.,,«..>>.»JB,120 aools—the indubitable number 
at this time in the Church of the Jewish metropolis. 

The only objection to this statement is, that the 
3,000 converted on the day of Pentecost are in- 
cluded in the 5,000 afterwards alluded to. As 
well might it be said that the 120 disciples were 
part of the 3,000 converted at the period of the 
Pentecostal effusion. 

Still, admitting the validity of the craved ex- 
ception, we have left an acknowledged number 
of 3,120 souls — a number of human beings too 
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large certainl j to be accommodated in an '^ upper 
room/' or in the " house of Mary/' the ''school 
of Tjrannus," the "upper chamber at Troas/' 
or in the *' houses of Aquila and Friscilla/' of 
" Njmphas and Archippus/' 

But, to avoid this evident dilemma, it is alleged 
again that a subtraction of the non-resident be- 
lievers will leave a congregation of moderate 
dimensions, and one fitted for the purposes of ad- 
ministering discipline upon Independent princi- 
ples ; or, in other words, the Church at Jerusalem 
according to the calculations of our Independent 
brethren, consisted of 2,120 individuals ; for, it 
is said that the remaining 3,000 were strangers 
(stragglers ?) from all countries, who came to keep 
the feast of Pentecost. 

Without remarking upon this unseemly reduc- 
tion, if we but note the language of Peter on the 
morning of the Pentecostal daj, " Ye men of 
Judea, and all je that dtoell at Jerusalem," and 
consider, as is intimated bj the apostle, that a 
former residence does not militate against a new 
and fixed abode, any more in idea than it does in 
fact; and, above all, that the immediate appearance 
of the kingdom of God was then almost universallj 
expected by the Christian converts, no one may 
have much difficulty in believing that the Par- 
thians, and Modes, and other dwellers in Jerusalem, 
were bona Jide members of the metropolitan 
Church. 
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Besides, these strangers are reported bj the 
sacred historian as having continued daily with 
one accord in the temple, and breaking of bread 
from bouse to house, as having sold their posses- 
sions for the Church's poor, and, as having joined 
in the election of the deacons and other officers of 
the Church. It is, therefore, absolutely certain 
that the membership of the Church at Jerusalem 
amounted on the lowest calculation to 5,120 souls. 
This, according to Independents, was the magni- 
tude of the metropolitan "congregation." But, 
was it regulated after Independent principles ? 
Was there only one elder over this vast multitude? 
Could one pastor minister to them all ? Did they 
all assemble in one place, especially in one place 
for the purposes of Christian fellowship and the 
exercise of Church discipline ? Is it possible to 
fancy an assemblage of 5,120 persons sitting in 
deliberation, even in the temple, on the offence of 
one of their number ? Suppose such an ecclesias- 
tical court in these times of the Church, even in 
the enlightened age of the nineteenth century, 
and imagination will be unable to realise the 
amount of impracticability, confusion, and tyranny 
sure to ensue. 

But, let the reader suppose that instead of 
5,000 or 8,000 being the number of souls in the 
Church at Jerusalem at this time, that their 
number exceeded 20,000, or perhaps 40,000. and 
would not these evils, if capable of realisation 
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now, be immeasurablj and inconceivablj heigh-> 
tened ? And yet the supposition would be as le- 
gitimate as the conclusion is rational. For, be- 
sides the number which belonged admittedly to 
the Church at Jerusalem, we learn from the sixth 
and fifteenth chapters of the Acts, that " believers 
were the more added to the Lord, multitudes both 
of men and women," that "the word of the Lord 
increased, and the number of disciples multiplied 
in Jerusalem greatly, and that a great company 
of the Priests were obedient unto the faith." In 
fact, so rapidly did Christianity increase, that 
the high-priest, on one occasion, was compelled to 
exclaim, in the presence of his council, while ad- 
dressing the apostles, " Behold, ye have filled Je- 
rusalem with your doctrine."* And still later, 
when Paul **went in unto James and all the 
elders," they said to him, " thou seest brother 
how " tnani/ thousands^* (the meaning of the 
original word) of the Jews there are which believe, 
and they are zealous of the law.f 

There must have been, therefore, at least 
20,000 believing Christians in the Church at Je- 
rusalem. But James's language is explicit. He 
states that there were many myriads, or many ten 
thousands. So that the number of believers in 
the Church at Jerusalem may be justly estimated 

• Acts V. 28. 
f The word " myriads'' in the Greek occurs only fi?e times in 
the New Testament. In every instance it denotes the literal 
number which it is intended to represent, viz., 10,000. 
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at 30,000 or 40,000 souls. Imagioe again, we 
ask, a Gongregation amounting to .the nnmber of 
40,000 members ! Is it not as clear as noon-daj 
that there mnst haye been many separate congre- 
gations in Jerusalem ? Surely, in whatever way 
we may explain the expressions — " They were all- 
with one aceord in one place," "The twelve 
called the multitude ' unto them,*' '* And the> 
saying pleased the whole multitude," upon no 
ground of common sense can we suppose that 
tiiey could all meet in one place, and much less 
that they could meet for the purpose of admitting 
and expelling members. At one time there was 
undoubtedly a unanimous assembling of believers^ 
in one place. This, however, was previous to the- 
vast influx which we have shown took place after- 
wards. But at the time of Pentecost and after- 
wards, whatever may have been their exact num- 
ber, and their specific practices as to Church dis- 
cipline, we find them swelled out into such a bulk 
as to defy any reconciliation with Independent 
principles. Upon this ground, we affirm it matters 
not whether it can be shown that such was thov 
persecution at the time of Stephen's death that 
ihe multitude was reduced to a number equal 
only to t^e wants and capacities of an ordinary 
congregation. Let us find at any one time in the 
metropolis of Judea such a number of Christian 
people as exceeds the stretch of one man's voice, 
and as is incompatible with self-government upon 
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congregational principles, and the fabric of Inde- 
pendency totters to its base. 

2. The propositions, or rather facts, which hare 
been given from the Westminster Confession, teach 
us to consider these separate congregations as 
haying been under the control of one Presbjterial 
goyemment. In referring to them, it is unneces- 
sary to adyert again to the meaning of the term 
** Church." There can be no doubt that, how limi- 
ted soeyer its signification may be, it is employed 
to represent the number of congregations which 
existed in Jerusalem. Also, that there were elders 
in the Church of Jerusalem, is a Scriptural fact 
— ^that these elders are called the elders of the 
Church is likewise a Bible testimony — ^that the 
apostles, when they came to Jerusalem, were re- 
ceiyed of the elders, is another inspired declara- 
tion — and that these elders conyoked themselyes 
for the purposes of ecclesiastical goyemment, are 
affirmations to all of which the Word of God bears 
record. If it be said, that the meetings of the 
elders alluded to took place before the disper- 
sion consequent on the persecution, and that, 
therefore, the apostles were the elders who go- 
yemed the Churches, it is replied, that if so, then 
this is clearly an apostolic example for the officers 
acting conjointly; for their goyemmental acts 
were of an ordinary character, and, consequently, 
to be performed by the ordinary officers of th& 
Church in all tim^ to come. But besides the 
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facts that the apostles met in collegio for the trans- 
action of the ordinary acts of Church government, ; 
and that though extraordinary officers, they are h 
called elders,* let it be well pondered, that if they 
acted not as ordinary officers, or performed only 1 
extraordinary acts, then it follows that an imi- 
table performance of their acts of ecclesiastical go^ 
yeniment is an unlawful invasion upon the terri- 
tory of apostolic practice, or rather a re-assump- \ 
tion of abolished functions by the officers of the f 
Church. But let it be known that the apostles, i 
as elders, conjoined themselves with other elders 
whom they had no doubt appointed over the Church V 
in Jerusalem, and that along with them they took 
charge of the interests of the whole Church, com- i 
prising, most probably, 40,000 members ; and it ' 
may well appear to all impartial persons that it is 
no idle dream nor unwarrantable assumption for 
Presbyterians to claim for their Presbyterial form 
of Church government a jus divinum, 

A similar course of observation might be taken 
in reference to the Churches of Ephesus, Antioch, 
and of Corinth. In all these places it might be 
shown, that from the multitude of believers, the 
number of ministers extraordinary and ordinary, 
and the variety of languages spoken by the con- 
verts to Christianity, there must have necessarily 
existed a plurality of congregations in each loca- 
lity. Thus in the Church at Antioch there wer«i 
• 1 Peter v. 1. 
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at least eleven persons who preached the " king- 
dom of Gk>d." In the Church of Ephesns we find 
at least thirteen prophets and preachers. In fact, 
besides the express evidence derivable from the 
Scriptures as to the multitude of believers in 
these places, no one who reflects on the progress 
which early Ghristianitj made in the chief towns 
of Judea, and Syria, and Greece, and Rome, can 
for a moment doubt that a plurality of congre- 
gations was established in each and all of them. 
And when, moreover, it is explicitly stated that 
all the congregations which existed in any one 
city are designated by one name — the name 
Church ; and that the officers of this Church 
performed acts of ecclesiastical authority similar 
in almost all points to, those performed by the 
presbyters of Presbyterian courts, then, surely, 
the latter may well console themselves with the 
thought, that when engaged in the discharge of 
the ordinary acts of Church government, they are 
not following a precedent which is not Divine in 
its origin, moral in its nature, and perpetual in 
intention. 

SYNODS. 

As it was the custom of the first officers of the 
Church to meet in synod, which consisted in an 
assemblage of various presbyteries, so it is the prac- 
tice of the office-bearers of the Presbyterian Church 
to follow the example of their early Christian breth- 

ren. They, too, assemble on fitting occasions for 
o 
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conference, and the exercise of those judicial 
powers with which the Lord Jesus has invested 
them for the organisation and regulation of His 
Church. This practice they have adopted be- 
cause of apostolic example. In the history of the 
primitive Church thej discover the prototypes of 
their ecclesiastical judicatories. The metropolis 
of ancient Christendom is the metropolis of their 
Church polity. There they find their congrega- 
tional sessions, presbyteries, and synods. Not 
only did all these courts exist there before the 
days of the Messiah, and when He ** dwelt among 
us," but after He arose from the earth His repre- 
sentatives, whom He had left till his return in the 
clouds of heaven, were found betaking themselves 
to the exercise of thos^ privileges and powers 
which these institutes were designed to afford. 

Thus, in the fifteenth chapter of the Acts, we 
learn that the apostles and brethren assembled in 
Jerusalem to deliberate and decide upon a dis- 
puted question which had distracted the Church 
at Antioch. The Antiochian Church, unable to 
heal her unhappy breaches, sends up to the breth- 
ren at Jerusalem commissioners regarding the mat- 
ter. The Churches of Syria and Silesia being 
disturbed by the propagation of a heresy similar 
to that which infected the Church at Antioch, and 
from having letters transmitted to them by the 
hands of delegates, equal in all respects to the 
letters delegated to the Antiochian Church, they 
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had, no doubt, representatives too in the synod held 
at Jerusalem. Thus we find in this strictly eccle- 
siastical court commissioners from the Churches 

I of Antioch, Syria, Silesia, and Jerusalem. These, 

along with apostles, other elders, and brethren, 
composed the synod of Jerusalem. The existence 
of the court being admitted, the next points to be 
considered relate to the character of its proceed- 

I ings and the nature of its decisions. 

With regard to the former, it will be admitted 
that a free and open discussion preceded the final 
deliverances. These deliverances will be also 

I allowed to have been embodied in decrees, and 

transmitted in an epistolary form through the 
medium of delegates, members of the synod, to 
the disturbed Churches. , Thus far all parties are 
agreed. So that the conduct of the synod, as it 
reflects the powers belonging to ecclesiastical 

[ courts, bears upon the one point, namely, the 

nature of the decrees or decisions. If they were 
merely of an admonitory nature, the doctrine of 
"advice," as held by Independents, is right ; but 
if, on the other hand, they were of an " authoritch 
twe" nature, then Presbyterians are right. 

We stop not to discuss this and other similar 

' points, whether our modem Presbyterian synods 

resemble in size the synod held at Jerusalem, as 
the objection can in nowise affect the question. 
The grand and only points at issue, we repeat, 
relate to the nature of the decision given by the 
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Jerusalem synod, and the relation vbich the 
appellant Churches sustained to that decision. 
The one point inrolyes the other. Grant that the 
decree issued by the Jerusalem council to the 
Churches was authoritatively binding on them, and 
it follows that they were amenable to the jurisdic^ 
tion of an ecclesiastical court. That the apostle^ 
and elders, and l»*ethren, did not end their delibe^ 
rations by a mere expression of advice, but that, as 
was consonant with rational dictates, and, indeedi 
as was demanded by the appealing Churches, 
they delivered their opinion in an authoritative 
manner, may be irresistibly demonstrated from 
the terms in which that opinion was couched. 
Their language was the ''deobees that wxbe gbl^ 
DAiNED." The word " decree," d^fi^ara, is to be 
found in only four other places in the New Testa^ 
ment. In each of these it bears the force of a cam* 
mand. Had it not been employed by the mem<* 
bers of the Jerusalem synod in their decision, we 
feel assured that no attempt ever would have beea 
made to reduce it down to the zero of admonition: 
Had, for example, the justiciaries of the Roman 
empire expounded its decrees — {dogmata was the 
the word used to express a Roman decree) — by 
this process of ecclesiastical alchemy, could we 
think of them as the faithful dispensers of theiir 
country's laws ? It may be that the remaining 
shadows of humanity, which are stiU found to lie 
out before the h«art of the most abandoned, caused 
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them at times to " cast the white stone of ac- 
quittal" when eyen hope had made her departure 
irom the prisoner's bosom. History, howeyer, re- 
€M>rds, that like to the Modes and Persians, impe- 
rM Borne stood inexorable oyer the execution of 
her decrees. The royal treasury of Csssar Augus- 
tus bore ample testimony to this when the proceeds 
of the world's taxation flowed into it. The other 
instances in which the word ** decree" is used in 
the New Testament, relate to the ordinances of the 
ceremonial law, the least mitigation of which is a 
circumstance wholly unrecorded. In the Septua- 
gint Scriptures, also, the word has the same mean- 
ing. The prophecy of Daniel records that the 
decrees of Nebuchadnezzar and Darius were cha- 
racterised by the sternest infliction— -nay, the yery 
term doyfiara (decree) is there applied to the un- 
alterable law of the Medes and Persians. 

The word " ordained " (x£x^afimv) is to be simi- 
larly understood. In eyery instance in which it 
is employed in the Septuagint and New Testa- 
ment Scriptures, it signifies judgment or authority. 
It is the word, for example, used to express the 
authority of the court which condemned the Sa- 
viour. Whether, therefore, we view these words, 
''decree/' {doyftMra) *' ordained," (xsx^ocfi^m) sepa- 
rately or conjointly, we must regard the decision 
of the Jerusalem synod as most binding in its na- 
ture and application. It will not do to say in 
reply, that the deliverance of this ecclesiastical 
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court, though " authoritative" in se ipso, aflfords no 
precedent for similar decisions by Church courts 
now, since it was given under the influence of ii^ 
spiration. For this objection, besides clashing 
with the other — namely, that the whole member- 
ship of the Church at Jerusalem sat in delibera- 
tion on the questio vexata — is amply refuted by 
the reflections that Paul and Barnabas did not 
need to travel all the way from Antioch to Jeru- 
salem in order to arrive at an inspired decision ; 
and that the reference from the Church at Antioch 
was not made solely to the apostles, but also to 
the " elders and brethren." In order, however, to 
obviate the latter coincidence, it is supposed that 
the ordinary ministers and members of the synod 
were, on this occasion, endowed with extraordi- 
nary gifts of the Holy Ghost, The assertion is 
wholly gratuitous. Not only is there no evidence 
in the sacred narrative favouring this idea, but 
there is irresistible proof against it. 

1. The synod was not inspiredly convoked. 
The apostles, and elders, and brethren, came togOr 
ther owing to the commissions of the Churches, 
and not from any express intimation from the 
Head of the Church. 

2. We learn that the proceedings of the synod 
were characterised by "much disputings," a cir- 
cumstance altogether antagonistic to the supposed 
inspiration. 

3. In order to allay this lengthened controversy. 
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we do not find that the apostles resorted to the 
claim of being inspired, or of possessing superna- 
tural knowledge. On the contrary, we have the 
reasoning of Peter upon the agitated question ; 
and, as if to indicate to us that he did not speak 
under the influence of inspiration, we find James 
adverting to some essential points of which the 
former had, as it were, neglected to speak. 

4. If, as already shown, the apostles were ac- 
customed to act in the capacity of elders, the facts 
of the narrative make it clear that they did so on 
this occasion. 

5. The elders mentioned, though a distinct 
class of officers from the apostles, yet, on this oc- 
casion, they acted on all points as authoritatively 
as did the apostles themselves. They travelled 
with Paul and Barnabas as fellow-delegates to 
the place of meeting, they sat in concert with 
these and other apostles, along with them they af- 
fixed their names to the formal decisions, and are 
represented by the sacred historian as deriving 
their judgment from the same unerring source. 

6. It is unsupposable that the apostles, in the 
capacity of inspired men, would have acted in the 
synod on equal footing with men uninspired. 
They required not to do so. It were a degrada- 
tion to their office to have thus acted ; and me- 
thinks that it would have argued sinful neglect, 
or wilful wrong on their part, to allow their un- 
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I 

inspired colleagues to war so vehementlj with 
each other, as it is plainly indicated thej did. 

We hare now advanced so far that we maj 
regard this sjnod held at Jerusalem to teach the 
lawfulness and subordination of Church judicato- 
tories^-^to confirm the right claimed bj members 
of Presbyterian Church courts to express their de- 
cisions, in so far as they harmonise with the Word 
of God, in an authoritatiye and binding manner, 
and that the deliberations and deliverances of the 
synod, being of an oidinary character, are prece- 
dents to the office-bearers of the Christian Church 
in every age. 

One other point, however, remains to be deter- 
mined, namely, did the ordinary members of the 
Church at Jerusalem deliberate and vote in this 
synodical assembly ? In support of an affirma- 
tive to this question we are referred by our Inde- 
pendent brethren to the preamble of the synod's 
deliverance. They ask us, did not the decision 
of the synod proceed from the "apostles and 
elders, with the whole Church"? (verse 22) ; and 
did not the *' apostles, and elders, and brethren, 
send greeting"? &c. (verse 23). Hence it is in- 
ferred from this preamble that the members of 
Independent Churches have a precedent for join- 
ing with their pastors in the exercise of all apts of 
eoclesiastical discipline. But admitting for the 
moment that the laity of the Jerusalem Church 
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constituted a legitimate and acting element in the 
assembly, we would require to be shown not only 
that tiie members* of Independent congregations 
act in all oases of Church discipline in conjunc- 
tion with more pastors than their own, but that 
they should assemble in a general assembly, and 
that, too, as delegates, before they can from this 
case lay claim to the exercise of Church power. 

It is the beau-ideal of the Independent polity 
to hold up each congregation as a corporate so- 
ciety in itself. According to it the silver trumpet 
of power must not sound forth beyond the limits 
of a particular locality — ^may not eyen mingle its 
strains with others of a similar nature. With In- 
dependents there is no toleration of the slightest 
approach to the formation of an ecclesiastical 
"band," or a governmental orchestra. Surely, 
according to their ear of Church harmony and 
distinct intonations, the Christians of Ajitioch, 
including the apostles of the Gentiles, must have 
acted in a manner wholly repugnant to the laws 
of simple sounds ? Why did they not settle their 
disputes among themselves? It was plainly un- 
scriptural for them to submit their disagreements 
to foreign arbitration. Above all, it was the very 
climax of wrong-doing in the apostles, and elders, 
and brethren, from other places^ to leave their se- 
parate spheres of influence and usefulness to meet 
with the ** whole Church" at Jerusalem, for the 
purposes of "disputing," "considering," and "de- 
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creeing." And then, moreover, to think that 
these "sons of Levi" "being assembled with one 
accord,*' should have despatched chosen delegates 
to the disturbed and divided Churches, men that 
had " hazarded their lives for the name of the 
Lord Jesus" — such as Barnabas and Paul, and 
others, Judas and Silas — to tell bj mouth that 
it " seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to the 
synod to lay upon them no greater burden than 
these necessary things : to abstain from meat of- 
fered to idols, and from blood, and from things 
strangled, and from fornication," is a feeling so 
oppressive in itself as to induce the overcomable 
conviction that these people really meant to sub- 
vert the only out-standing and safe pillars of our 
In*dependent edifice. Never was any proceeding 
more calculated to encourage Presbyterians in 
the "unscriptural and sinful" presumption that 
their synods are founded on a ^'t^ divinum. 

That the constitution of the synod of Jerusalem 
is in no way favourable to the idea that Christ 
has lodged the power of ecclesiastical discipline 
with the community of the faithful, it should be 
recollected that it was impossible for the multi- 
tude of Church members then assembled in Jeru- 
salem to meet in one place, and especially for the 
purpose of ecclesiastical investigation. We have 
seen that, upon Independent admissions, the mem- 
bership of the Church at Jerusalem must have 
amounted to 6,120 persons. Even this estimate 
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demolishes the theory which invests the ordinary 
members of the Church with the power of adnu- 
nistrative discipline. 

But when it is morally certain that 40,000 is 
the most correct estimate of the numbers belong- 
ing to the Jerusalem Church at this time, the ar- 
gument for setting up this synod as an authori- 
tative precedent for Presbyterian courts of review 
is invested with a moral power not to be gainsayed. 

The features of the synod of Jerusalem are thus 
noticed by the London ministers.* ** To con- 
clude/' say they, '*it is plain that all the essen- 
tials in this assembly were synodall, as whether 
we consider — 1. The occasion of the meeting a 
great controversie ; 2. The deputation of commis- 
sioners from particular Churches, for the deciding 
of that controversie ; or, 3. The convention of those 
that were deputed ; or, 4. The discussion of the 
question, they being so convened ; or, 5. The de- 
termination of the questioned so discussed ; or, 6. 
The imposition of the thing so determined ; or, 7. 
The subjection to the thing so imposed." 

• " Jus Vivinum Regiminis EccUnastid** chap. xv. p. 261 . 
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CHiPTER VI. 

GENERAL REMARKS ON THE FOREGOING EYIDENCE FQR 
COURTS OF REVIEW. 

I. Whether or not the courts of review which ex- 
isted in the days of Christ and His apostles were 
Divine in their origin, they were never at any 
time disapproved of by a single word or deed of 
theirs. On the contrary, we find the Saviour com- 
manding His disciples to obey the authority of the 
synagogue, in so far as its decisions harmonised 
with revealed truth. " Whatsoever they bid you 
observe, that observe and do ; but do not ye after 
their works, for they say and do not." In like 
manner, not only do we find the apostles by their 
presence approving of similar courts called into 
existence by the exigencies of the Church, bat 
also joining in their deliberations, and by their 
counsels and in their own persons enforcing upon 
the acceptance of the people the decisions of these 
courts. 

II. The purposes intended to be accomplished 
by the ecclesiastical courts of the apostolic Church 
plainly indicate their permanent obligation. It 
matters not now to our argument whether the or- 
dinary members of the Church occupied a seat in 
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these meetings. Their existence under Divine 
sanction, which is admitted, is all that is required 
for our present purpose. With this admission, our 
inquiry relates to the uses for which they were 
called into being. It will not, we suppose, be pre- 
sumed that they were not advantageous in them- 
selves, or that their formation entailed a positive 
injury upon the world. With consistent Indepen- 
dents, indeedy either opinions must be valued very 
highly. Still, the idea that Christ and His apos-^ 
ties would approve of any institution which, in its 
nature and tendency stood opposed to the vitalism 
of the Church then, and in all future ages, cannot 
for a nsoment be entertained. Hence we find that 
a first and leading object of the ecclesiastical 
judicatories of those times was to promote unity 
amd good mil among all the friends of the Chris* 
tian cause. The synod of Jerusalem is a case so 
evidently illustrative of this, that it is unnecessary 
to allude to it farther. Indeed, it can scarcely be 
conceived that to establish and promote the unity 
of the Churches was not one grand design of the 
ecclesiastical assemblies referred to in the Scrip- 
tures. That this most desirable object was ef- 
fscted in many instances, it is impossible to 
doubt. Hence, it is equally at variance with all 
sound reason, to suppose that what was instrtv- 
mental in benefiting the Church of Christ at one 
period, may not be made subservient to the pro- 
motioa of her interests in every age. At all 
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events the dews of unity cannot fall too heavily 
upon Christians at all times. To reply, that 
unity to be a blessing requires to be the produc- 
tion of a higher power than man's, is but a begging 
of the question. The preaching of the everlast- 
ing Gospel is but foolishness in itself; yet, it pleases 
God by such means to save them that believe. 
So, ecclesiastical courts, though in themselves 
powerless for the consolidation of the Churches in 
charity and in all true brotherly-kindness, are 
clearly designed for the accomplishment of these 
great ends. It is true that the outward admini- 
strations may prove wholly ineffectual, and the 
inward good live without such means. This, how- 
ever, is not the order of God. True, again, He 
may communicate the invisible grace in the ab- 
sence of the visible emblem. Regeneration, for 
instance, may take place without the ordinance of 
baptism, or salvation be made over to a man 
where the elements of the sacrament cannot be 
spread out before him. Blessed be the merciful 
God that the world is, as yet, a stranger to the 
rite from which eternal life cannot be separated. 
Still, there is a designed alliance between the 
sign and the thing signified, as there is a most in- 
timate connexion subsisting between holiness and 
heaven. Now, although the personal possession 
of the glories of heaven hereafter can only follow 
in the train of a personal holiness here, yet the 
thing represented by the outward ordinance may 
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be given before or after its celebration, or 
without it altogether. It must be noted, not- 
withstanding, as a most lamentable mistake, to 
enter upon the path to the inheritance of the 
Spirit*s graces, without taking along with us 
a due regard to those out-standing landmarks 
and finger-posts which God has set up with His 
own hand to point the way to Himself. Thus, 
the man who refuses to carry in his hand the 
lamp of God's Word is not so fitted, nor is he so 
likely to experience the light of God's reconciled 
countenance, as the man who can exclaim, ''Lord, 
how I love thy law." No doubt the Spirit is the 
agent in the conversion of souls, but the Bible is 
His instrument. This instrument He offers to 
men, in order that they may become wise unto 
salvation ; and it is at the peril of this blessing, 
if they refuse to take it out of His hands. Now, 
apply these remarks to the means or instruments 
which Christ has entrusted to the governors of 
His Zion for the regulation of her external eco- 
nomy. One of these instruments, we have seen, 
has been the placing in His Church a " court," a 
great design of which was to effect the unity of 
the brotherhood. This unity, we have found was, 
in one instance, produced in subserviency to the 
agency employed. In fine, the instrument did its 
work. The thing signified came out of the appli- 
cation of the sign. The invisible principle suc- 
ceeded to the visible performance — the work of 
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God followed the agency of man — ^peace and hor- 
mony, for example, flowed out upon the Churches 
of Antioch, Syria, and Silesia, from the fountain 
of the Jerusalem synod. Had that synod never 
been held, who can tell that the schism which be^ 
gan to flow at that time might not have shortly 
spread itself oyer the Christian world ? But yet 
it pleased Grod to stem it by a convocation of 
apostles, and elders, and brethren. Their court 
was the instrument of the Spirit at this momen- 
tous crisis. From it a voice went forth which 
immediately hushed into silence the roaring ele« 
ments. Thanks be to Crod for the synod of Jem* 
salem ! It wrought effectually for the peace of 
the Churches in its day. Why may not a similar 
assembly do a similar work, if need be ? It is as 
true in theology as it is in philosophy, that simi^ 
lar combinations of circumstances produce simi*- 
lar results. Are we at liberty, then, to dissolve 
the combination and risk the result? The 
Churches are still distracted. The voice of dii^ 
union is ever heard. Again do we ask, can we 
innocently refuse to wield the weapon which the 
apostles used for its suppression ? Theirs was no 
supernatural nor miraculous instrument. Therd 
was nothing about it of an extraordinary charac- 
ter. It was one essentially moral in its nature, 
and, therefore, eternity obliging their followers 
to take up. Why, then, call it ''temporary and 
unsoriptural"? It was drawn forth under no 
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shadows, neither a shadowy dispensation.' The 
. ^ge of a ceremonial economy had passed away for 
ever. All, sare inspired men and miraculous 
things, were to continue " until we all come in the 
unity of the faith,** Why, then, limit or proscribe 
a Christian and a moral institute ? Why cast any 
New Testament institution back into an abolished 
dispensation ? Bring forward, we may, an Old 
Testament institution into the place of greater 
light, but to throw back a Christian institute into 
a sunken dispensation is a thing we cannot do. 
Christian Churches are not, therefore, lefb to act 
as they choose in this matter. Not only are they 
boimd to reverence the courts of review, which 
were set up in the apostolic age for the good which 
was effected through their instrumentality ; but, 
upon the plea of that same good, as also the charac- 
ters of those who took part in their deliberations, 
and carried into execution their decisions, are they 
also bound to cling to them as an established 
means for the promotion even of the one thing 
which was then so efficaciously secured by them, 
namely, unitt. 

III. Let there be added to these considerations 
the Scripture representations of the Church as one 
harmonious and beautiful whole — one closely con- 
Btmcted edifice, and we shall be able to discover, 
not only the importance of the Churches being 
linked together by subordinate judicatories, but, 
also, the impossibility of these representations re- 
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ceiving an adequate attention on Ind^>endeat 
principles. 

The striking illustration derived from the human 
body has been already adverted to. This a^ 
emblem of a Church's harmony cannot be !«>• 
garded by Independents as at all a legitimate onew 
So forcibly is this felt, that Paul, in the twelfth 
chapter of his first epistle to the Corinthians, is 
said to describe the invisible Church. A glance 
upon the passage will give another solution. In 
it the apostle refers to a Church endowed with the 
supernatural gifts of prophecy, miracles, and the 
gifts of tongues, et cetera. Now, let it be re- 
membered that these offices were instituted for 
the conversion and spiritual edification of sinners, 
and the idea that the apostle alludes to the invi^ 
sible Church must be held as preposterous. Be- 
sides, upon what principle of Scripture and of 
reason could he exhort the Corinthians to have no 
"schisms in the body," but that they should have 
the same care one for another, had he intended 
them to think of the saints in heaven ? The ol> 
jection is wholly fanciful ; but the inference 
which it serves only to strengthen is no fancy, 
namely, that Independency is strikingly antago- 
nistic to the apostolic representation of the Church 
under the figure of the body. Conceive of a 
" fitly-joined-together" and compacted body, and 
you have a proper illustration of Presbyterian 
pality. Think of the members of a body dis- 
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jomted and separated from each other, and you 
have only a just emblem of Congregationalism. 

Similar observations will occur to every one who 
reflects on other Scripture representations of the 
Tisible Church. When it is likened, for instance, 
to a kingdom, and a good olive-tree, it is evident 
that these comparisons could never have been 
made had it been intended that each village, town- 
ship, and county, should be separate from, and 
independent of, a central government; or that 
er&rj branch* of the tree should be torn from the 
trunk. Thus it is that Independency tollates its 
head above the beautifiil order of nature. The 
formation of the human species — ^the government 
of kingdoms — the very trees are alike frowned 
upo^ from its isolated heights. The heavens de- 
<s]are, also, the glory of a subordinated and con- 
•oentrated government; but Congregationalism 
pronounces the Copemican system a vast tyrant, 
at the voice, of whose command the earth at its cen- 
.tre and circumference is equally attacked by pro- 
pelling and contracting forces, and the whole uni- 
verse kept in check and everlasting movement.^ 
According to it, the old system, which placed this 
little dim spot called the earth in the centre of 
Creation's works, and regarded the solar and lunar 
bodies, with their attending planets and satellites, 

* The Pope, in the case of Galileo, pronounced the Copernican 
syitem " heretical in religion,*' and &ue in foienoe. Jbee Brews- 
ter's ** Martyrs of Soienoe." 
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as its willing servants, is the only one for th6 fu^ 
ture safety of the world. And, truly, had this 
been a ''true bill," it would have saved many a 
cabin along the sea shore from the destructLvo ef 
fects of spring tides, though they are occasionally 
useful for floating stranded ships. And, then 
again, what darkness and superstition do not 
eclipses produce ! And think, moreover, of th« 
injustice done to the people of the north pole by 
our making the earth to pass the autumnal equi« 
nox I At the period of the winter solstice — o& 
the 3lst day of every December — we throw th6 
inhabitants of the north frigid zone into entire 
darkness, and give to the southerns uninterrupted 
day-light 1 ! Surely this system is undeniably 
partial, not to make mention of the injury which 
it entails upon the half of the hun^an race-? And 
the mischief is, that it has found an imitation im 
the Church. An upstart polity, called Presbyter^ 
anism, has its luminous and all-controlling sun of a 
synod, or general assembly, together with its moon 
of a presbytery, and a whole constellation of stars 
called congregational sessions, with the body of tho 
people as the earth, for whose order and interest 
it is said, all these heaverdy luminaries have been 
called into existence. Just so. Presbyterianisni 
holds a palpable place in theworksof the Greatoi, 
All nature proclaims aloud in favour of her sub- 
ordination and concentration, as displayed in her 
Church courts. As seen in the visible creation. 
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k is a most consistent and lorelj thing. As com- 
pared with Independency, let our decisions be 
giyen £rom the sentiments of Dr. Vaughan, the 
distinguished Principal of an Independent College, 
delivered before the Congregational Union of Eng- 
land and Wales : — 

'< It has been my feeling from the time that I became a 
Congregationalist to this day, that the weak side of Inde- 
pendency is its want of cohesiyeness-— the want of definite, 
oordial) and effective unity. Independency, in the abstract, 

10 a MOST UNNATURAL — ^UNLOYELT THING. It HAS NO 

VLAGB IN THE WOBES OF GrOD. Thronghont the physical 
aaiverse, there is not a thing resting from itself, by itself, or 
for itself. Creation is a sablime derelopment of the great 
law of relation and affinity. As it is in the physical, so it is 
in the moral ; as it is in the natural, so it is in the revealed; 
as it is in the spiritual in the Gk)spel, so mnst it be in the 
institutional there. Independency would be a monster in 
God's universe if it tended to isolation, rather than to rela- 
tbn— affinity — ^nnity." 

Hear ye that, his learned coadjutor, who, at the 
moment we write, are lifting up a London voice 
against the system which you once practised, 
prayed for, and taught others to believe in, pray 
for, and propagate!* Could anything, we ask, be 

* It is, perhaps, not generally known that the Rev. Samuel 
I>avid80n, LL.D., of the Independent College, Lancashire, occu- 
|ried, in the college of Belfast, the ohair of Biblical Criticism to 
the Presbyterian Churob in Ireland, up till the moment of his 
appointment to a similar situation in the above institution. In 
ntum, we would take the liberty of suggeitinfl; to our friends of 
the Irish Church the propriety and fitness of applying to Dr. 
Vftqgban in the event of their first vacant ] ' 
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more ddscriptiye of the Presbyterian STStem than 
this ? Had it been drawn by a Presbyterian, it 
wonld hare been, instanter, set down to his blind 
bigotry. The Presbyterian who^ in the absence 
of this high authority, ventured to pronounce In- 
dependency, either in the abstract or concrete, a 
" most unnatural and unlovely thing," would be 
regarded by its adherents as a most unnatural and 
unlovely being. Keep Dr. Vaughan out of view, 
and suppose Dr. Cooke, of Belfast, to have caHed 
Independency a "monster," because of its ten- 
dency to "isolation" rather than to "affinity," 
and a yell of execration against the latter would 
resound in every corner of England. 

But why does the candid Principal of the Inde- 
pendent College, Lancashire, hinge the truth of 
his epithet upon a supposition which appears to be 
wholly disallowed by the very nature of the eccle* 
siastical system of which he is the distinguished 
representative ? What is the meaning of throwing 
out the idea that Independency tends not to " iso- 
lation"? Is not isolation the very essence and 
germ of the whole system ? Nay, was not this in 
the mind of the eloquent speaker when he stood 
up boldly for the importance of the congrega- 
tional union of England and Wales, and, impressed 
with the conviction that Congregationalism, as it 
had been and as it still is in the " abstract," was 
contrary to the existence and diffusion of that 
*' relation" which he so forcibly illustrated, did 
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be not flatly term it a " monster*' ? Else, whence 
the unseemly word at all ? Wherefore the for- 
mation of the "congregational union"? Was 
Independency an ''isolation" preyious to the for- 
mation of that organisation? If so, it was a 
"monster" then. But if "relation" flourished 
among its Churches, why call up an organisation 
to guard against the enormities indicated hy the 
epithet of the learned Principal ? 

The plain truth is, that "relation" holds no 
place in the system of Congregationalism. The 
doctrine that each congregation is a separate so- 
ciety, independent of the aid and removed from 
the jurisdiction of any outward influence, forhids 
the development of relationship. But do we blame 
any attempt made by our Independent brethren 
to deliver themselves from the odium theologicum 
of the demonstrative fact that their system " holds 
no place in the works of €rod. " No, we honour and 
would encourage them in the endeavour. In the 
congregational union we can discover somewhat 
of a near approach to the assemblies of apostolic 
times and of the Presbyterian synod. From the 
reported proceedings of that body, we can plainly 
perceive that its members have drawn it well nigh 
up to the verge of an authoritative court ; and a 
little longer — another push from a Principal's 
arm — and over it will have gone into what is now 
said by them to be the vortex of all evil, a court 
of review. And when this time arrives, that mo- 
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dem Independency shall have made its way mt(> 
this what we call safe retreat of a Church's parity 
and freedom, it will not only resemble Presbytery, 
but will likewise resume the position on which its^ 
ancient predecessors and founders stood, and from 
which it has receded. For not only does Hooker 
and Cotton and Owen express themselves in favour 
of subordinate and authoritative courts, but the 
Westminster Independents, who are held up a8 
in their day the only champions of toleration, 
and who are represented as if they did nought 
else but stretch out a perpetual hand for "liberty 
of conscience," although no man but an ignoramus 
would lift up his historic face to say that this wa9 
in any way denied them. The indisputable fact is,- 
that the very reverse was the case ; for not only 
were they allowed the space of one month to state 
their objections to the Divine right of Presbyterial 
government, and not only were their objections 
met by the Assembly in the most courteous and 
candid manner, as the printed debate fully proves, 
but when repeatedly pressed by the Assembly to 
present a model of Church government according 
to their own views, they, contrary to their pro- 
mises, as frequently declined to do so.* Yet con«> 
troversial doctors of divinity are found parading 
through the towns of England, especially where 
there exists a Presbyterian Church of recent for-* 
mation, and making a great outcry because of the ill 
• Bee also ** M'Crie'a Sketches of Church History;' 
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treatment of the five dissenting brethren, in which 
the Presbyterians of the Assembly and of all ages 
have been spoken of in terms alike notorious for . 
the absence of veracitj and virtue. 

But let the candid Independent, and the unso- 
phisticated Presbyterian, learn whatthese maligned 
"Dissenters/* — for it is only to malign them to 
assert that they were compelled to stand up in 
the midst of their brethren for "liberty of con- 
.BCience," — say in regard to Church courts: " Sy- 
nods," say they, " are an holy ordinance of Ood^ 
and of great use for the finding out and declaring 
of truth in different cases and for healing offences." 
They also state that all the " Churches in a priy- 
9ince being offended at a particular congregation 
may call it to an account ; yea, all the Churches 
4n a nation may call one or more congregations to 
an account, that they may examine and may ad- 
monish, and, in case of obstinacy, declare them tp 
be suhveriers of the faith, that they are of use to 
give advice to the magistrate (I) in matters of 
religion." Again, they declare " that synods have 
authority to determine concerning controversies of 
faith, that their determinations are to be received 
with great honour and conscientious respect and 
obligation as from Christ, that, if an offending con- 
gregation refuse to submit to their determination8> 
they may withdraw from them, and deny Church 
communion and fellowship with them, and that 
thifl soQtence of non-conmiimion may be ratified 
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and hacked with the authoritj of the civil magisc 
trate, to the end it may prove effectual "* 
• What ! Synods declared bj the Westminster 
Independents to be *' an ordinance of God ;" that 
the " Churches of a proTince have the right to call 
a particular congregation within its bounds to a&t 
county and pronounce it heretical because of ob- 
stinacy ;" that '' all the Churches in a nation may 
deal in like manner with one or more congrega* 
tions ; nay, to have their sentences ratified and 
backed by an arm of civil law." Horabile dictu ! 
Surely these must have been the ravings of Selden, 
or some other of the Erastian members, who had 
surreptitiously inserted their sentiments into the 
answers of the Dissenting brethren ! For never 
could any Independent, especially the noble and 
injured Independents of the Westminster Assem* 
bly, have conceived, and much less brought forth, 
such awfully Erastian heterodoxy. Verily, our 
modern Independents are adepts in the history, 
veracious exponents of the opinions, and consistent 
followers of their forefathers. 

lY . Besides being called into existence in order 
to effect the development of Christian oneness^ 
the ecclesiastical courts of the apostolic Church 
were made efficacious in the suppression of error 
and the promotion of the truth, and, consequently, 
established models to the Church in every age. 
It will not here be attempted to show that during 
* See the Debates of Westminster Assembly. 
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the post-apostoIic age, including patrifltic times, 
the middle ages, and the period prior to the Refor- 
mation, there were not many evils brought upon the 
Churches from the decrees of general councils. We 
retain, for example, no veil to cast over the ecclesi- 
astical sins either of Pagan or Antichristian Rome. 
Still, if the^'ti^ divinum of ecclesiastical courts be 
made to hinge upon their *' uses and abuses," we 
can have no hesitation in agreeing to such arbi- 
tration. Let us but give a calm survey to the 
ecclesiastical conventions of the early Church, and 
tor those mighty revolutions for good, which they 
were instrumental in carrying out, if not engen- 
dering, at the age of the Reformation, and we will 
be supplied with results far more beneficial in 
their nature than tyrannical or heterodox courts 
were pernicious in their bearings upon the in- 
terests of Christendom. At any rate the uses coun- 
terbalance the abuses. 

Besides, in excavating the ills of past ecclesias- 
tical councils, or odcumenical assemblies, we must 
not forget to call to our recollection the times in 
which they were held. Convoked, for the most 
part, in ignorance of the true spirit and principles 
of the Gospel, and in spite, it could hardly be ex- 
pected that they would fail to end in bigotry 
or oppression, just as synods convened under the 
countenance and guidance of apostles for the dif- 
fusion of truth and love cannot be now supposed 
to have resulted in movements detrimental to the 
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interests of Christianitj. Hence, it is evident 
that all sound reasoning on the purposes designed 
to be effected bj ecclesiastical conventions must 
be based on the proceedings of those held under 
the sanction of the apostolic voice, and the inspec- 
tion of apostolic vision. This can be the only le- 
gitimate touchstone of sjnodical interpretation. 

Accordingly, we have seen that one chief de- 
sign of the synod of Jerusalem was to suppress 
the orient schisms among the Churches. This 
most desirable object having been accomplished 
by an ordinary instrumentality, we are not left to 
guess at the lawfulness of using a similar means 
in every age of the Church. To preserve the peace 
and purity of congregations must be ever the lead-*^ 
ing passion of the officered mind of the Churchy 
This was the standing aim of the apostolic and- 
primitive ambassadorship. And, in accordance 
therewith, it pleased God to allow its development 
through the medium of authoritative Church courts. 
Had they been merely consultative, we cannot 
conceive of any way in which this their designed 
end could have been fulfilled. In this permission^ 
therefore, proved by apostolic sanction, and the 
good effected, we recognise the liberty and the 
right of the officers of the Church to meet at all 
necessary times for deliberation and decision on 
matters affecting the spiritual interests of their re- 
spective Churches. Nay, from this liberty and 
ri^ht we deduce the imperative duty devolving on 
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these office-bearers to regulate the Churches ao- 
wording to the pattern shown them in the Gospels. 

Did anj Messianic, a|)ostolic, or evangelistic 
statement speak to us of the error or impropriety 
of Church courts, of congregational sessions, preeh 
bjteries, and synods, we are clearly bound to aban- 
don them as injurious and unlawful instruments 
to wield in the cause of the Church, But instead 
of injunctions of this nature, we have given us 
the most distinct Scripture intimations not only of 
the good done by them, but of their descending 
obligation, as a means for the regulation and 
well-being of Christ's house till the end of the 
world ; or, in other words, that no Christian 
Church is at liberty to give up any institute which 
constitutes the locus in quo, where the functions of 
the officers of the Church may be best discharged 
for the advantage of the personal membership and 
the advancement of the visible kingdom of the 
Bedeemer. 

Therefore, coming down to the practical bearing 
of the question, it is argued by those who hold to 
the theory of congregational government in the 
Church, that all ecclesiastical duties may be dis- 
charged within the bounds of a particular con- 
gregation. This is the concentrated point upon 
which the controversy between the Independent 
and the Presbyterian turns. The former says 
that the pastor and deacon may have fiill 
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scope oyer a particular Church, for the ezerciBe 
of those powers entmsted them by God for the 
good of His kingdom. The latter says, No : to do 
all the good for the Churoh which God designs 
•by them, its officers must not look on their own 
things only, but also on the things of others. 
And as a proof of this, impregnable as Zion's bul- 
warks and immovable as the ererlasting hills of 
Jerusalem, it. is urged that certain exigencies may 
arise in the Church which demand the united 
determinations of all her office-bearers, and with- 
out which she may be distracted, driven back, or 
destroyed. An illustration of this we have had in 
the case of the Church at Antioch. That Church 
might probably have been driven to distraction, 
by reason of disunion and error, but for the synod 
of Jerusalem. Now, our point lies in a neces- 
sity stiU existing for the officers of the Church to 
pursue a course similar to that taken by the 
apostles and elders of the primitiye Church. 

That this necessity, as it relates to the suppres- 
sion of disorder, disunion, and error in doctrine^ 
exists in the present history of religion, were easy 
to be proved by a reference to particular Chmrches 
in which it is admitted unsoundness in the faith 
has arisen; andthatitexists,also, in regard to the 
independent, uncontrolled, and authoritative con- 
ferences of those whose special duty it is to guard 
the purity and defend the liberty of a free Chris- 
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tianitj, majr be likewise established bj a reference 
to the constitutional disability of these Churches 
to eradicate the admitted evils. 

Now it is asked, can individual congregations 
look in innocence upon these general defects, ex- 
ternal and internal f Can thej silently survey 
universal depravity or apostacy without aiming at 
its suppression, and not sin against the laws of hu- 
man safety and against God ? Grani; that an au*- 
thoritative assembling of the office-bearers in the 
Church would rectify this order of things, and who 
will dispute their right so to meet ? It is not to 
be replied that the realisation of this supposition 
is impossible, as the primitive Church stands forth 
for its fulfilment in her day. Hence it is, that no 
Church may with impunity stand back to see her 
liberty invaded or her purity undermined ; and 
since individual efforts are inadequate to the task 
of hurling down the traitor and the foe, it follows 
against both the Prelatist and the Independent 
that they are alike answerable to God, the one for 
the total want, and the other for an inefifoctive 
and merely nominal ecclesiastical combination. 
The world does not thus act. This principle of 
united and determinate action on the part of the 
Church's guides and protectors, when viewed in 
the light of commercial, social, or civil life, re- 
ceives no protest from the most disputant claim- 
ant. The same eye of reason which could not 
bat look with unmingled ire upon a nation's repre- 
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BontatiTes, whose ears closed against the cries of 
a people suffering from starvation and murder, will 
likewise flash with indignation upon the Church 
which keeps aloof, on constitutional grounds, £rom 
interposing her unanimous and mighty arm to 
save a memher weakened and overcome from long 
Buffering and sin. In the one case, the laws of 
humanity and duty call strongly for the united 
oounsel and. aid of all who are in the place and 
invested with the power to render them. In the 
other, these laws, backed by the still higher and 
not less perceptible law of God, do as imperatively 
demand that erring and helpless Churches should 
have brought to bear upon their delinquencies and 
weaknesses the concentrated wisdom and strength 
of all others who hold the same doctrinal stan- 
dards and are clothed with the same ecclesiastical 
polity. 

Accordingly, to leave individual congregations 
to the evils and dangers incident upon their own 
follies, errors, and mal-administrations, when in^ 
terposition from a part of, or from the whole 
Church, might successfully carve out a way of 
goodness, order, and safety, seems highly defen- 
sive of the conduct of the ecclesiastic of old, who 
passed by the way-laid and mal-treated man. 
Here nature shudders at herself as seen in the 
priest. Even had he been a utilitarian in prinoi^ 
pie, this did not bind him to turn away his 
ghostly head. To the sufferer there ought to 
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h&To been presented the helping hand and a warm 
sympathising heart. So long as either was with- 
held or denied, the poor unhappy man pined away 
under suffering and pain. But behold the con- 
trast in the good Samaritan, and the benefits re- 
•nlting from his compassionate and benevolent 
interference, and see, also, in the illustration, the 
unpardonable evils of ecclesiastical democracy. 

V. With regard to the unquestionable benefits 
which have resulted from courts of jurisdiction in 
the Church, the ruling law of which may be termed 
the law of relief, however they may regulate 
opinions formed concerning them in degree, the 
wise student of their history will look upon them 
as the same in kind. Thus, although some may 
be disposed to attach a greater degree of impor- 
tance than would others to the suppression of the 
Antiochian divisions, by the synodical decrees of 
Jerusalem, all must confess to the immediate re- 
establishment of unity which followed in conse- 
quence of these decrees. 

The other palpable benefit resulting to the 
Church at Antioch, and others, was the suppres- 
sion of error, or the confirmation of the Churches 
in the truth of the Gospel. Now these have been 
the immediate blessings which flowed out upon 
the different Churches connected with all rightly 
regulated ecclesiastical assemblies in all ages. 
But in the divided state of Christendom, what to 
one may appear a blessing, to another may seem a 
Q 
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curse. To one denomination the olive branch of 
peace will seem at one time to have been hung 
out, while to another it may appear to have been 
laden with the apples of discord. For instance, 
the influence of Protestant councils, in as far as 
it told against the aspirings of Popery, will be 
regarded by the followers of the latter system as 
most deleterious, both in its nature and results, 
and vice versa. Nay, does not this question of 
consequences split the opinion of Protestant con^-. 
munities? It is plain, therefore, that the deci- 
sions and bearings of Church courts will be viewed 
through a different medium by the partisan and 
the opponent. Hence it is easy to perceive the 
difficulty of fixing upon any ecclesiastical assem- 
bly, the results of which will have a universal or a 
unanimous approval* With Presbyterians, who 
regard the decisions of each and all of their 
Church courts as entailing upon their Churches 
an amount either of good or evil, it were no diffi- 
cult thing for them to point to eras in the history 
of these courts when truth, and love, and liberty, 
received an irresistible and lasting impulse. By 
others, however, these periods may be regarded as 
dating the decline of goodness, and holiness, and 
truth. But as strikingtestimony to the importance 
and efficacy of Presbyterian courts, we can point 
to certain records of their history upon which 
every evangelical eye will delight to rest. 

In the Church of Scotland, whose first general 
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assembly dates its existence on the 20th of Dec, 
1560, there is one memorable era around which, 
we fear not to affirm, the memory of every lover 
of religion and religious truth will gladly linger. 
When the Marquis of Hamilton, instigated by the 
King to overcome the consciences of the Co- 
venanters, failed in his manoeuvres, and Charles 
was compelled, by the wishes of the people, to 
summon a *' free general assembly," to meet at 
Glasgow, 1638, the brightest day dawned, per- 
haps, which the land of Scotland has ever seen. 
With Alexander Henderson in the Moderator's 
chair, a court was formed, consisting of one hun- 
dred and forty of the best ministers, freely chosen 
by the presbyteries of the whole Church, and 
ninety-eight ruling elders, including seventeen no- 
blemen of the purest blood, nine knights, twenty- 
five heritors, and forty-seven burgesses, which, 
for component parts, equalled its mighty occasion, 
and stands probably unrivalled in the history of 
deliberative ecclesiastic assemblies. 

After the Moderator had thrice asked, " If this 
assembly find themselves competent judges of the 
Prelates ?" and the hypocritical tears of Hamilton 
had been in vain shed to save the mitred heads 
from righteous retribution — and the boast of Pres- 
byterianism, the entire independence of her 
Church courts in things spiritual, verified — pro- 
ceedings were commenced, carried on, and com- 
pleted, which occasioned the voice of Scotland's 
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second Jteformation to rererberate throughout the 
land, and made the throne of the '* Son of Per- 
dition,'* whether occupied bj Pope or Prelate, 
to tremble, being overshadowed by the mystery, 
treachery, apostacy, tyranny, and crime of former 
times. 

It is not our province to trace the very delibor 
ratiye acts and decisions of this assembly. Suffice 
it to observe, that the restoration of the Presby- 
terian government in its primitive worth was the 
grand result. In order to the accomplishment of 
this, the rubicon to be passed was the excommu- 
nication, deposition, and suspension of fourteen 
perjured, heretical, traitorous, and grossly criminal 
Prelates, This proceeding, sanctioned by the laws 
of the Church and of the land, and, above aU, by 
the demands of the Great King in Zion, asserted 
the inalienable right of Christ's ambassadors to 
govern His own house according to its own laws, 
and cleaved with the wedge of spiritual liberty 
the hard heart of tyranny and gross immorality. 

That such were some of the fruits of the assem- 
bly of 1 638, it is no exaggeration to declare, and that 
such could have been produced had the constitu- 
tion of the Church of Scotland been based on the 
principle either of Independency or Prelacy, it is 
impossible to conceive. If it be said that, had the 
Church of Scotland recognised and acted on either 
principle, her ministers and people would have 
avoided the awful collisions which incessantly 
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took place betTreen the sacred and civil powers ; 
it is replied, that to have done so would have 
involved an entailment of slavery and error 
of the worst kinds, a cost of reconciliation and 
separation too mighty for the free -bom sons of 
God ever to fear. Had the Regents and 
Kings of Scotland and of England, with such 
councillors as Laud, been confrontod with no 
other wall of opposition than Prelacy and Inde- 
pendency in the day of sore trial are competent 
to raise, there would have been, humanly speaking, 
no second Reformation for Scotland in the year 
1638. Thus, in the fit language of the Rev. 
Thomas (now Dr.) M*Crie,* " The assembly of 
1638 may be regarded as one of the noblest efforts 
ever made by the Church to assert her intrinsic 
independence and the sole headship of Christ. 
Single martyrs have borne witness to the same 
purpose; single ministers, and even congregations, 
have stood out boldly for the same truth ; but 
here we have the whole Church of Scotland, by 
her representatives, in her judicial capacity, lifting 
up her voice and proclaiming before the whole 
world the sovereign rights of her Lord and King. 
No Church except one constituted on the Presby- 
torian model, could have borne such a testimony 
or gained such a triumph ; and the simple fact 
that such a noble stand was once made by the 
Church of Scotland should endear her to the 
* <* SketebeB of Charoh HiBtofy," toL i. p. 237. 
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hearts of all, who, whatever may be theur denomi* 
nation, are the genuine friends of liberty, of the 
Christian religion, and of the best interests of 
man." 

Passing from the date of Scotland's sepond Re* 
formation in 1638 to the year 1842, we find her 
third Reformation springing out of the proceed* 
ings of her general assembly of the same year. 
Unlike the assembly of the second, the assembly 
of the third Reformation will receive a larger 
share of condemnation, even from those who have 
no blame for the officers of the former. But in 
favour of it, also, all parties known for piety, and 
the manly assertion of principle, will testify to 
the rectitude and justice of the measures adopted 
by the Church of Scotland's supreme court at 
the period of the tertiary reform. ** The only re- 
ligious bodies," says the author of her history at 
this time, " that indicated disapproval, were those 
tinctured with Erastianism — such as Episcopa- 
lians, Moderates, and Middle-men." It is not our 
intention to narrate the cause of ecclesiastical 
events which intervened between the meeting of 
this assembly and the one following in 1843. 
The most remarkable meeting which took place 
during this brief period was the convocation of 
four hundred and fifty ministers — ** Men," says 
the author last quoted, *' of free and independent 
minds, all accustomed to think and act for them* 
selves." This convocation, which was opened by 
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a sermon from Dr. Chalmers, on Psalm cxii. 4, 
met in St. George's Church, Edinburgh, on the 
17th of November. Its most momentous decision 
consisted in an avowal to quit the Establishment, 
should the State decline to redress the grievances 
complained of. This was the train laid for the 
mighty revolution which speedily succeeded. On 
the 18th day of May, 1843, the general assembly 
met in St. Andrew's Church, Edinburgh, After 
sermon and prayer by Dr. Welsh, the Moderator 
of the preceding assembly, he said — " According 
to the usual form of procedure, this is the time for 
making up the roll ; but, in consequence of cer- 
tain proceedings aflfecting our rights and privi- 
leges — proceedings which have been sanctioned by 
her Majesty's Government and by the Legislature 
of the country — and more especially in respect 
that there has been an infringement on the liber- 
ties of our constitution, so that we could not now 
constitute this court without a violation of the 
terms of the union between Church and State, in 
this land, as now authoritatively declared — I must 
protest against our proceeding further. These 
reasons, which have led me to this conclusion, are 
fully set forth in the document which I hold in 
my hand, and which, with the permission of the 
house, I shall now proceed to read." He read 
the protest (which, till we had read it, we did not 
dream that the Church of Scotland was so en- 
chained by State fetters), bowed to the represen- 
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tatire of royalty, and withdrew, " closely followed 
by all whose lives and labours had shed firesh grace 
and glory on the Church of Scotland, as honourad 
servants of her Head and King/'* On the morn- 
ing of Tuesday, May 30, terminated the first ge- 
neral assembly of the Free Protesting Church of 
Scotland. 

With regard to the conflicting opinions whi^ 
have been held concerning these proceedings, it is 
not our purpose here to speak. As eye witnesses 
for a while, however, of the impressions which, in 
consequence of the disruption, succeeded to the 
Scottish mind, we cannot but avow our belief that, 
by reason of that event, a glory of a millennial kind 
was thrown over the sister country. If the impar- 
tial testimony of one, by no means an enemy to 
established Presbyterianism, and a labourer for a 
brief period in her vineyard, be of any value, it is 
that the Free Protesting Church of Scotland was 
needed for the salvation of that kingdom.! A 
long series of angry words and of domestic (itistar- 
bances no doubt ensued — for ** Christ came not to 
send peace on earth, but a sword'* — still, the sa* 
vour of the sweet-smelling sacrifice of multitudi- 
nous ** broken hearts " arose up to the mercy-seat 
of the Jehovah-three, amid the much rage of hu- 
man passion. And now that the war of words has 

* Hetherington's History of the Church of Scotland. 

f This sentiment would not, of course, have held good bad the 
civil powers restored to the Church of Scotland her claimed and 
guaranteed rights. 
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been waged, and the misgivings of the family and 
. the socifd* circle have been well nigh buried in 
fi>rgetfulness, it would be but the mere dictum of 
sheer bigotry in any one to declare, that the sub- 
stratum of sound principle, talent, piety, and 
zeal, which is contained within the bosom of the 
• Free Church, will not procure for Scotland the 
most blessed results, whether as viewed in a social, 
political, or spiritual aspect. 

The argument on behalf of authoritative Church 
courts, which the foregoing observations are in- 
tended to illustrate, • is too obvious to be stated. 
It is plain, that had there been no convocation, 
and no general assembly, the liberties of a Chris- 
tian people must have succumbed to the will of 
secular and civil men. Without such meetings, 
individual ministers and individual congregations 
might have protested and retired, though it is 
highly improbable that either, to any extent, would 
have come up to this point ; but no united 
phalanx of a Church's men and a Church's will 
j could have been arranged so as to meet the exi- 

gencies of the day. Even supposing that the 
same numbers which abandoned the advantages 
of the Establishment at the period of the disrup- 
tion had retired to carry out their distinctive prin- 
ciples in the isolated manner inseparable from 
Congregationalism, we would have had no reali- 
sation of the sublime spectacle which the Free 
Church presented inunediately after its formation. 
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and which continaes up till the present time. 
ISor let it be forgotten that it was the mode after 
which the government of Scotland's Church was 
formed that enabled her to maintain, in her worst 
days, and in the face of the greatest afflictions, 4 

the truth, for the advocacy of which no Church 
and nation have been so distinguished as have the ' 

Church and kingdom of Scotland. Ever perse- 
cuted, but not cast down, she continued to hold 
up the banner, venerable for its inscription, '* The 
Lord Jesus Christ, the only King and Head op 
THE Church;" and, like a ship tossed on the stormy 
waters, she arose and sunk amid the waves of 
internal disunion and outward control, till at 
length the old banner has been floated high and 
far over a victorious people. 

It is also worthy of the utmost consideration 
that, in proportion to the upholding of this ban- 
ner, did the banner of the Lord's covenant wave 
over the souls of the Scottish ministry and people. 
Thus, at the period of the second Reformation, 
when the spiritual jurisdiction of the Church was 
firmly asserted by her office-bearers in spite of 
noble tears and royal threats, when at that time 
the sole right of Christ to reign and rule in His 
own house was greatly established, there came 
down from heaven a more abundant flow of Divine 
influences. It is true, that the liberty due to all 
who profess to serve the King of Zion was but 
of short duration at this time ; short-lived as it 
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was, however, it afforded a striking testimony to 
the power for good of evangelical truth. The 
third Reformation is now in progress. Of its firuits 
we leave the world to judge, only requesting it to 
be remembered that the old truth was the means 
of its introduction. And should the evil time ever 
come about again, when the doctrine of the sole 
sovereignty of Christ over His Church shall be 
decried or rejected, then, for His sake and the 
Gospel's, let every Caledonian heart pant after a 
Fourth Reformation. 

Now wherefore is it that the kingdom we may 
say of Scotland has been enabled to adhere to 
the great principles of the headship of the Re- 
deemer, which, in proportion to its faithful de- 
velopment, ministers and people become more as- 
similated to the ambassadors and servants of the 
Lord Jesus ? What, in other words, was the flag 
staff upon which the banner of the covenant was 
hoisted, so as to attract the admiring gaze of holy 
men ? Was it not Scotland*s ecclesiastical 
courts of review? Were they not the human ful- 
crum on which civil as well as religious freedom 
rested at times? Were not the assemblies of 
1638, and of 1842-3, the bearers of a second and 
third Reformation ? Who, in a word, will venture 
to affirm that, like the synod of Jerusalem, these 
convocations were not, under God, the instruments 
of suppressing error and of promoting unity among 
the Churches ? 
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If it be said that the nund of the Scottish laitj, 
partaking of a constitutional tendency to avoid 
agitation of any form, rendered it necessary for 
the officers of the Church to unite in order to keep 
up a healthful religious stir ; and that, therefore, 
admitting all the advantages stated to have ac« 
crued from courts of review, still, Scotland must 
be regarded rather as the exception than the rule 
to the Church of Christ ; we have only to reply, 
that, besides the probable mis-estimate of the 
Scottish character which the objection involves, 
it is historically untrue. This we shall have an 
occasion hereafter to demonstrate. It is enough 
in the meantune to state, that the services which 
Presbyterians have rendered to the cause of civil 
and religious liberty, have not been confined to 
North Britain. The countries of Switzerland, 
France, Holland, Germany, &c., could well answer 
for their struggles in the cause of civil freedom 
and religious independence. In our own country 
they appeared the foremost in the great battle 
that was waged for spiritual disenthralment at the 
period of the Reformation and afterwards. What- 
ever may be now thought of the doctrinal treatises 
of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, as also 
of their bearings upon the vitalism of the Churches, 
it must be confessed that that assembly, composed 
of one hundred and twenty divines, with thirty 
lay-assessors, along with five commissioners from 
Scotland, was the means of promoting the pure 
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truth of God, and much of that oneness among 
the brethren, which is the immediate fruit of His 
Son's atonement. 

This celebrated assembly was convened bj act 
of parliament, June 12, 1643. On the admission 
of each member, the following promise and vow 
was taken — " I, A. B., do seriously promise and 
TOW, in the presence of Almighty God, that in 
this assembly, whereof I am a member, I will 
maintain nothing in point of doctrine but what I 
believe to be most agreeable to the Word of God, 
nor, in point of discipline, but what may make 
most for God's glory and the peace and good 
of this Church." The great question which was 
most agitated was that of Church government 
When, after a debate of one month, the Divine 
right of Presbytery was carried by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, and this and other important deci- 
sions were ratified by the parliament, Pfesbyte- 
rianism may be regarded as being in the ascen- 
dant. In the year 1646, parliament granted a 
partial establishment of Presbytery, in which there 
was a subordination of Church courts, and a su- 
preme court made up of the Presbyterial represen- 
tatives from all the provinces. Though this ar- 
rangement was never fully carried out in all the 
counties of England, owing to civil hindrances of 
various kinds, the vast majority of the Churches 
were supplied by Presbyterian ministers, who en- 
joyed t^e benefices tiU the restoration; and so 
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predominant was Presbjterianism in the Church 
and universities, that it was looked upon at this 
time as the established religion of the countrj. 
" The Presbyterians," says Neal, in his History of 
the Puritans, "were now in the height of their 
power; the hierarchy being destroyed, and the best, 
if not all, the livings in the kingdom being distri- 
buted among them ; yet, they still were dissatis- 
fied for want of the top stone to their new 
building, which was Church power." The in- 
formation here conveyed, regarding the height 
to which Presbyterianism at one time arose in 
this country, may be confirmed to its enemies 
by the accompanying statement respecting the 
illegitimate aspiring of its adherents. This 
Nealean accusation, which is described as con- 
sisting in " a civil as well as an ecclesiastical 
authority over men's persons and properties," 
has formed a rallying point of abuse and misre- 
presentation down till this day. The Presbyte- 
rians of the Westminster A ssembly, and of their 
times, have been represented as less tolerant than 
the " Prelatic" party, and, as already stated, as 
opposed to " liberty of conscience. " Now, to those 
possessed of the slightest acquaintance with the 
writings of the accused— the only proper standard 
of appeal-— 'it is needless to state, that no charges 
can be more grossly ignorant, unfounded, and 
unproved. Even Neal, though an Independent, 
was himself, like all the respectable Independents 
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of the day, a partisan of the measures sought to 
be procured bj the Presbyterians.* And what 
were those measures ? The power of administer- 
ing the ordinances of the New Testament accord- 
ing to their own views, was the sole power claimed 
bj the Presbyterians of this period ; and for this 
they are accused as " intolerants" and •* bigots." 
They rejected the idea which the lawyers — fit 
judges ! — of the long parliament would compel 
them to acknowledge, namely, that all Church 
government is of human institution, and to be re- 
gulated according to the ipse dixit of the civil 
magistrate. They rejected the right of the 
" powers ordained of God for good," to tolerate a 
swarm of licentious and blasphemous sectaries, 
and they sought to bring all men to the *' unity 
of the faith ;" and for these things they are even 
now held up to the reprobation of an enlightened 
and liberal age. Why, we contend that the act 
of parliament convoking our Westminster Fa- 
thers, and their own solemn " promise and vow" 
previous to their taking part in deliberations of 
the assembly, bound them, as in the sight of God 
and men, to act as they did. Did not the lords 
and commons in parliament assembled call these 
men together for the express purpose of carrying 
out their own resolutions, namely, to take away 
the " government of the Church" (i.e., of Prelacy) 
and to settle such a government in the Church as 
• See '* M'Crie's Sketches of Church History ,»* p. 299. 
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was most '* agreeable to God's holj word/' and 
** nearer in agreement with the Church of SeoUand 
and other reformed Churches abroad " ? 

It is not, indeed, to be denied, that certain ex- 
pressions, and, perhaps, points of discipline, in 
their writings, may be produced to show that the 
minds of our Presbyterian forefathers were not 
sufficientlj balanced on the minutisB of religious 
and ecclesiastical freedom. But allowihg for the 
spirit of the times in which thej lived, and owing 
to other detracting circumstances, bj which they 
were surrounded, it may be safely, nay, pod*- 
tively asserted, that of all classes in those days 
they were the most lenient and tolerant. The in- 
tolerance of Prelacy, during these times, forms 
such a well-read chapter, that it is tmnecessary 
here to repeat it. While the mere mention of the 
many acts of cruelty inflicted on the Presbyterians 
by the upholders of Prelacy is sufficient to make 
human nature shudder, their infliction is surely 
enough to satisfy any Protestant mind of the in^ 
quisitorial or Popish character of Prelatic Epis- 
copacy — 

" Yengeanoe is mine/' the Lord hath said — 

*• That yengeance (PrelaUj hovers o'er thy head." 

And when we come also to scrutinize the in- 
creased boast of modem Independents that their 
ancestors were the only parties in their day who 
understood and practised the true principles of 
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toleration, we find, as often in other instances, so 
in this, fact differing from assertion. In the first 
place, it is to be observed that the more respect- 
able of the- Independents joined with the Pros- 
bjterians in beseeching the parliament to stem 
the current of the lawless sectaries which flowed 
Out of the army, by so framing the Church as that 
thej could be dealt with according to the laws of 
Christ In urging this step upon the parliament 
they were even superseded in their anxiety by 
some of the Independents, The ''sixteen funda- 
mentals" of Dr. Owen expressly exclude Deists, 
Socinians, Papists, Arians, Antinomians, Quakers, 
and Arniinians, from all benefit of toleration. 
Even Cromwell himself was against toleration, as 
then understood. When asked by Mr, Blair, one 
of the ^commissioners from the Church of Scotland 
to Eiiglahd for promoting uniformity in the king- 
dbm, " What was his opinion anent toleration ?" 
he answered that he was against toleration. Then, 
again, if Cromwell be regarded as the representa- 
tive of the boastful Independents for *• liberty of 
conscience," we have them refusing to Prelatic 
Episcopalians the use of their Liturgy, to Scotch 
Presbyterians the liberty to meet in Church courts, 
while to Irish Presbyterians they proposed banish- 
ment for loyalty, and, in one instance, gave to 
English Presbyterians death.* We ask for any 

• The Rev. Christopher Love, of London, was put to death, hi« 
tnie crime being attachment to Gharies II. 
B 
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aucb examples of ill-used poirer at any one time 
on the part of Presbyterians? Never did the 
Presbyterian Church of England, of Ireland, or of 
Scotland shed one drop of blood. Just one in* 
stance of the kind is attempted to be pro¥ed. It 
is retailed on all hands that Calyin caused the 
murder of Servetus. He endeavoured to prevent 
it. In fine, ** the Presbyterians of Scotland and 
Ireland/' says Dr. Campbell, in his answer to the 
Bishop of Cloyne, '* call upon their adversaries to 
produce one instance of any man being fined, im- 
prisoned, set in the pillory, losing his ears, suf- 
fering torture or death, because of his departing 
from the Confession of Faith." Whether, there- 
fore, we look upon the obstinate and refractory 
conduct ofttimes of the Independents in the West- 
minster Assembly, as seen through its printed 
debates — ^whether we trace them in the parlis^ 
ment, or follow the " spawn of the civil war'* — ^the 
sectaries — into the army — we may congratulate 
ourselves as Presbyterians that, whatever may 
have been the errors of our ancestors of those 
days, they stood aloof from participating in any 
qf the practices described. " They (the Indepen- 
dents) continued," says the late historian of the 
Church of Scotland, ** to embarrass, retard, and 
overreach the assembly, till they were able to sub- 
vert all its labours, so far as England was con* 
cerned ; they kept the parliament in a state of 
confusion and indecision with their intrigues, till 
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tiiej had the power to suppress it altogether; and 
they contriyed to balance the King's obstinacy 
against both assembly and parliament, so as to 
paralyse both him and them, till, having the op- 
portunity which they sought, they put the unhappy 
monarch to death, and placed the sceptre in the 
iron grasp of military despotism." 

It might be thought, from long-established eyi- 
dence, that the cuckoo cry '' Presbytery murdered 
a king," would have ceased ere now to be repeated. 
Strange to say, such is not the case. There is not 
ihe slightest proof to be found in the conduct and 
writings of any Presbyterian in the three king- 
doms to show that he eyen approved of the exe- 
cution of Charles the First. Never did a single 
prayer ascend on the behalf of the Protector from 
any Presbyterian pulpit. The dying testimonies 
of many Scottish martyrs, including noblemen and 
ministers of the highest rank and piety, show that 
they had no hand in *' his late Majesty's horrid 
and execrable murder/' nor that they had any 
" design against his person or just government."^ 

When the commissioners, the Earl of Lothian, 
Sir John Chiefly, and William Glendinning, from 
the committee of estates, and Mr. Blair, from tho 
commission of the Kirk, came to a knowledge of 
the intention of the English army and sectaries to 
murder their king, we are informed, upon the tes- 
timony of the Church commissioner, that they. 
• See •« Lorimert Kanoai of Presbytery," p, 214. 
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*' petitioned the padiament not to proceed to any 
trial till the advice of the Scots nation was ob* 
tained ; and that, having wrote to Scotland, ia* 
forming of what was in agitation in London, thej 
received instructions to oppose that trial by all 
possible means." *' But though they remonstrated 
and protested, in the name both of the Church 
and State in Scotland, that court (the packed 
court of commoners, called the high court of 
justice) never ceased till they brought the king 
to the block, January 30th, 1648-9."* 

The Irish Presbyterian ministers, ever loyal, un- 
compromising, firm, and frank, read in their 
several pulpits a paper which had been framed by 

the Presbytery of Belfast, 15th, 1648-9. 

The part relating to the trial and death of the 
king was as follows : — *' Again it*s more than 
manifest that they seek not the vindication but 
^extirpation of laws and liberties, as appears by 
their seizing upon the person of the king, and, at 
their pleasure, removing him from place to place, 
not only without the consent (if we mistake not), 
but against a direct ordinance of parliament- 
Their violent surprising, imprisoning, and secludT 
ing many of the most worthy members of the 
honourable house of commons, directly against the 
declared privilege of parliament, an action certain 
without a parallel in any age, and their purposes 
of abolishing all parliamentary power for the 
• Life of Blair. 
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future, and establishing a representative, as they 
caHl it, instead thereof. Neither hath their fury 
stopt here, but, without all rule or example, being 
but private men, have proceeded to the trial of 
the king, against both the interest and protesta- 
tion of the kingdom of Scotland, and the former 
public declarations of both kingdoms ; and, be* 
sides, their violent haste, rejectings, and defences, 
with cruel hands they put him to death — an act so 
HORRIBLE, as no HISTORY, DiviNB or HUMAN, cver had 
a PRECEDENT of the like. These and other detest- 
able insolencies may abundantly convince every 
unbiassed judgment that thepr esent practices of 
the sectaries, and their abettors, do directly over- 
turn the laws and liberties of the kingdom— root out 
all lawful and supreme magistracy, the just pri* 
vileges whereof we have sworn to maintain, and 
introduce a fearful confusion and lawless anarchy. 
When we seriously consider these things, we can- 
fiot but declare and manifest our dislike and de- 
testation of such unwarrantable practices, directly 
subverting our covenant religion, laws, and liber- 
ties, and, as watchmen, seriously warn all the 
lovers of truth, and the well-affected to the cove- 
nant, carefully to avoid compliance, or not bearing 
witness against such horrid insolencies, lest, par- 
taking with them in their sins, they be also par- 
takers with them in their plagues/'* 
. According to Bishop Hall, there were eighty 
• «< Loyalty of PiesbjtenaDS,*' 171^, p. 245, 
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congregations in the suburbs of London alone» 
preached to bj cobblers, tailors, felt makers^ 
grooms, &c. Of the sectaries, he says— ^" One 
allows community of wives — another diyoorce on 
slight occasions; one is a hunter, another a seeker, 
another a shaker; one disparages Scripture, another 
denies the immortality of the soul ; one splits on 
the doctrine of the Trinity, and another denies 
Christ's divinity ; one gave himself out fiw God, 
another, Christ, and another, the Virgin Mary ; 
and others taught the more sin the more grace/' 

The English Preshyierians were not less back- 
ward in expressing their views of the intended 
execution of the king. In the remonstrance pre- 
sented by fifty-seven of the London ministers, pre- 
vious to the trial, they say — " We hold ourselves 
bound, in duty to God, religion, the king, parlia- 
ment, and kingdom, to profess before God, angels» 
and men, that we verily believe that what is now 
so much feared to be in agitation — the taldng 
away of the life of the king in the present way of 
trial — is not only not agreeable to any Word of 
God, the principles of the Protestant religion, 
{never yet stained with the least drop of the blood 
of a king), or the fundamental constitution of ih» 
kingdom, but contrary to them, as, also, to the 
oath of allegiance, the protestation of May 6, 1641, 
and the solemn league and covenant— from all 
which engagements we know not of any power -on 
earth able to dissolve us/' 
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t'his noble assertion of opinion, made at a time 
and in a manner which exposed the godlj minis- 
ters to the loss even of their lives, is, of itself, suf- 
ficient to silence the baseless clamour which has 
been ever raised against Presbyterians, concerning 
the death of the king. The Presbjterianism, then, 
of the three kingdoms, stands unstained by the 
blood of the first Charles. " It is very observable 
bf the two Charleses, that the first could not be 
murdered until the Presbyterian members were 
first cast out of the house of commons, and that 
the SEOOND could not be restored until the same 
Snembers were brought in again."* They took no 
part in his condemnation, they lifted not a hand 
against his throne or life, and throughout all his 
treachery, and imprisonment, and trial, they ceased 
not to raise their prayers to heaven on his behalf. 
Never was one petition heard ascending from any 
Presbyterian pulpit for the Protector as such.t 
" God be gracious to him whose right it is to rule 
in this place, and unjustly is thrust out of it," 
was the prayer of Mr. Livingston, from Scotland, 
when called up to preach before Cromwell in 
Whitehall. "Sanctify thy rod of affliction to 
him ; and when our bones are laid in the dust, 
let our prayers come forth in thine appointed 
time for doing him and his family good.*' And, 
touching the usurper, he said, "as for these poor 

• " Loyalty of Presbyterians." 
f Patrick Gillespie cannot be regarded as an exception. 
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men, who now fill his room, Lord be merciful to 
them!" 

These statements, though somewhat digressiTe^ 
will not, we trust, be regarded as uninteresting 
or unimportant. Thej tend to throw light not 
only upon the relation which the Presbyterians of 
the present day hold to their forefathers, but, also^ 
upon the position of English Presbyterianism it* 
self. Our Presbyterian ancestors, in their manly 
attempts to turn back the full flood of error and 
irreligion, which sought to sweep itself over all 
England through the divisive courses of the secta* 
ries — whose names amounted in number to nearly 
200 — fell amid the ruins which they had in vain 
struggled to restore to order, preservation, and 
safety. The parliament, which first sanctioned 
their claims^ turned afterwards round and opened 
upon them floodgates, by reason of which the 
name as well as the nature of primitive Puritan^ 
ism has been driven almost out of the land. Ban- 
ished by acts of uniformity, their ministers sub* 
jected to suspension and deprivation for non-com- 
pliance with " et cetera" oaths, — which meant sub* 
mission to whatever caprice, dogmas, and devil- 
ment the lawless and unlawful convocation that 
issued them might deem right to develope, — ^tram- 
pled upon and divided by many civil cruelties^ 
and denied the privilege of carrying out their dis* 
tinctive principles through the medium of Church 
courts, and^ consequently, of the advantages to be 
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gained from united counsel and strength, the Pres^ 
bjterians, from being a powerful bodj, soon he- 
came a weak and detached corps ; and thus, from 
being overborne on the one hand bj hierarchical 
l^rannj, and penetrated on the other side by irre- 
pressible error, limitless division, and uncheckablo 
disorder, they were thrown into a position in which 
to combat successfully was impossible. 

If any one be here disposed to remind us that 
fiulure is indicative of want of faith, reprobation 
of repentance, and persecution of sin, we would 
ask such an one to reflect on the primitive 
Christians, the Waldensian Church, and the gene* 
ral history of Reformation times, and learn to 
ascribe the downfall of English Presbyterianism to 
some other cause. That cause, were men only 
willing to appreciate truth, and be instructed, we 
would teaoh them to trace to the ban which, in 
the first place, was placed upon their ecclesiastical 
judicatories, and which remained till, in the next 
place, its necessity was superseded by long disuse, 
and this, again, by total neglect. Had the Pres* 
byterians of the seventeenth century been allowed 
to wield the weapon of provincial and synodical 
meetings, they, in spite of banishment, and cruel- 
ties abominable and innumerable at home, would 
have planted oven then a tree, the goodly boughs 
of which might have been overspreading this whole 
land at the present day. 

There was, no doubt, a vast expenditure of the 
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strength of our Presbyterian forefathers lavished 
in blind derotion to the Stuart cause, and, per- 
haps, from misconceptions of the true bearings of 
religious freedom ; still, had they clung to their 
courts of review, these mistakes and errors would 
have gradually rectified themselves with the light 
of concentrated and brotherly counsel. Their 
suppression and abandonment was the death-blow 
of the Presbyterian interest. Already had their 
influence cleared away the miasmas which kept 
lingering about the Churches of the Reformation ; 
and could we speak of the Presbyterians of these 
times as having exerted, through ecclesiastical 
meetings, the character and influence and great 
power which they possessed, we might now refer 
to them as also constituting the one half of all 
Protestant England even as they did then. That 
this is no fanciful idea, may appear from the fact 
that they would to a man have been backed by 
the Scottish nation, and by all the other thorough- 
ly reformed Churches of Christendom. In them- 
selves, neighbours, and friends, they possessed the 
spring of a mighty action. But deprived of the 
life-pulse of the Presbyterian polity — courts <rf 
review— their life, and liberty, and glory, soon died 
away. Persecuted, disconcerted, divided, and 
irresponsible to each other, the Presbyterians soon 
became weak and alienated. In the absence of 
social and ecclesiastical meetings among the clergy, 
theological abuses grew up unchallenged and am- 
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checked. The doctrines of the Westminster Di- 
vines began early to be unminded and misstated. 
Eyen the tenet which turned the Reformation 
did not receive that consideration which the vi- 
talitj of the soul craves. " Justification by faith 
alone," was less insisted on as a necessity than 
was human virtue. Man's ability received a chief 
niche in the temple of salvation. Hence Armi- 
nianism came to be openly avowed in the plaees 
through which the lofty accents of Galvinii^xi 
ought to have only echoed ; then Arianism follow- 
ed, and the natural declination ended in Soci- 
nianism. 

Dwelling with a melancholy pleasure upon the 
former condition of English Presbyterianism, we 
may be permitted to ask, What Christian man, 
what evangelical denomination, in fine, who, what- 
ever be their predilections in favour of the eccle- 
siastical system which they espouse, or the preju- 
dices which they may have formed against our 
forefathers, will not sigh over the disunion, and 
mourn over the pollution which thus disfigured, 
defiled, and desolated the once fair scene ? And 
who, moreover, that wishes to see an organisation 
revived, which, more than any other, possesses a 
power to diffuse unity, and suppress error and sin, 
will not rejoice at the quickening appearances that 
«re now happily characterising the Obthodox 
Pbesbttsrian Church in England. 

Let not jealousy or opposition from any section 
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of the eyangelical Catholic Church, direct an en^ 
yious or irascible eje towards her, lest the time 
may come when it too shall have to weep over 
the wrongs and ruins of other days. Let Prelacy 
hare a care lest Popery be not her death-bed jf 

again. Let not Independency boast itSQlf, since . 

most unscriptural views of original sin, the atone- \ 

ment, and the punishment of the wicked dead; are I 

widely disseminated and deeply seated in the 
hearts of many of its ministers and people. Nei- 
ther of these systems possesses a form of Church 
government adequate to the task of expunging 
doctrinal, and indubitable and destructive error. 
Independency fails, as we shall presently see, to 
discharge the most important duty in the whole ' 

course of ecclesiastical discipline, namely, the de- 
position of an unholy ministry. The ecclesiasti- 
cal polity of Prelacy, on the other hand, being 
mixed with the civil institutions of this country, 
exists but in theory. Not only are her spiritual 
dignitaries intercepted in the exercises of their 
supposed functions, as recent occurrences testify* | 

and controlled in their decisions by the parlia- ] 

mentary courts of the realm, but the most noxious 
heresies live unchecked by them, whilst truth is 
often decried and supplanted. 

To any one acquainted with the civico-ecclesi- 
astical courts of this country, and in any way con« 
versant with diocesan proceedings, these state- 
ments will appear neither new nor untrue. In the 
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. reign of Charles I. we learn that the good Bishop 
Dayenport had to appear on his knees before the 
oouncil for preaching upon the doctrine of predes- 
tination, though he defended himself by saying 
that he preached the seventeenth Article of the 
Church of England. But the king, who had pre- 
viously issued a proclamation forbidding the clergy 
to preach or dispute about Arminianism, told him 
that the doctrine of predestination was too big for 
the people's understanding Sy and that he was re- 
solved not to permit that controversy to be dis- 
cussed in the pulpit.* 

If it be thought that such interferences, on the 
part of the civil authorities, are unknown in the 
present times, it is replied, that the constitution 
which gave the right to the monarch to invade 
the spiritual domain of the Church, remains un- 
altered, and that, therefore, he may still claim the 
authority of deciding on points of faith, and of 
suppressing God's truth. Nor does the present 
history of Anglican Prelacy exempt the spiritual (?) 
hierarchy from the jurisdiction of the State, even 
in the oversight of their clergy. It is, for example, 
a matter of notorious acknowledgment that a 
certain ecclesiastic, convicted in the highest court 
of civil law for participating in guilt, licensed in 
Paris, continues to hold, in spite of his bishop. 
Church livings to the amount of £1200 per annum. 
And to show that our modem Prelates have in^ 
* FnUer'B » Chnroh Histoiy." 
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herited somewhat similar properties to Charles I., 
it is no wifreqaent thing for a minister to have 
his license restored to him for the exact reason or 
reasons which occasioned its withdrawal. ThoSy . 

my Lord Bishop of Ezeter apostleises the man ] 

who, the preyious day, was a condemned heretic. 
So that, according to Prelatic law, a parson may 
be a true apostle in one diocese, and an egregious 
apostate in another — the kaleidoscope has only to 
receive a shake from a second hand of a Pauline . 

successionist, and, lo, a man or a monster appears ! | 

But, in all seriousness, what does this ecclesiaati- ^1 

cal jugglery mean ? what does it teach ? Evi- I 

dently, in the first instance, that error, crime, and 
cruelty, stain either Prelates or parson. One, at 
least, of the triumyirate must hare sinned most 
sinfully. If the parson proclaimed falsely, his 
first diocesan acted rightly, but, if not, his second 
diocesan acted more righteously ; but, if other- 
wise again, the restoring Prelate becomes an 
" accuser ** of his apostolic brother, the patron of 
error, and the wolf of the Church. What is to be 
done ? Who shall bring to justice either of these 
apostles ? Prelacy has no court of redress in a 
case of this nature. A parson may tumble, like a 
rolling stone, out of one diocese into another, until 
he has received the commission of every Prelate 
in England, and his last state be worse than the 
first, and every £resh licenser be to him as John* 
Buncle's wives — each new one better than all who 
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went before, and the last the best in all the world; 
and yet there is no earthly power capable to lay 
a finger on any of all the mitred heads, or of 
saying unto this Prelatified parson, what doest 
thou ? Hence, to meet an instance of this sort, 
Prelatic Episcopacy is forced, and, indeed, it does 
not require much pressure to this, to assume the 
character of Popish infallibility. Else a fulsome 
scum must be allowed to coyer the whole hierar- 
chy. In fine, any one acquainted with the history 
of the depositions and restorations of the middle 
and lower orders of the clergy of the Anglican 
Church must be aware that within her pale the 
truthful, and laborious, and godly ambassador of 
Christ's Gospel may be despised, degraded, de- 
stroyed, whilst error, sin, and tyranny, may bid 
defiance to all law, human and Divine. 

On the other hand, though Independency pro- 
vides for the expulsion of error and sin among its 
members, provided they be all sound in the faith, 
it aff(Hrds to the condemned no liberty of appeal, 
whilst it has actually no power to depose the most 
guilty of its ministry. It may be thought by the 
Presbyterian and Prelatic reader that, in Inde- 
pendency, the ministers who ordain, or, rather, 
'* recognise," have also a right to depose. Such, 
however, is not the case. A minister who once 
receives ordination, or recognition, in the Indepen- 
dent Church, is an ordained man /or ever. His 
oongregation even cannot expel him de jure* 
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manifestly unequal to the task imposed upon 
them. We deem it also superfluous to waste at- 
tention here, by giving consideration to the con- 
demnation which the Bible gives to the doctrine 
of female interference in the affairs of Christ's 
house, save by the legitimate exercise of Christian 
influence, and the exemplification of the Christian 
virtues. Youth, moreover, is clearly unable to 
grasp difficult questions and intricate cases of doc- 
trine and of discipline ; and there is evidently an 
irreconcilable incongruity in making the mere boy 
Bhare an equal amount of mind, prudence, judg- 
ment, and experience, with the man of middle age, 
or the hoary sire of threescore years and ten. Ima- 
gine, for example, the case of a boarding-school girl 
pitted against " the father" of the Church in a 
question of dispute about the five points of Ar- 
minius ! Or, to do justice to the age of growing 
capacity and expanding innocency, fancy another 
case, in which the advantages for a correct deci- 
sion lie not on the side of the sire and the sage. 
It is a case pregnant with symptoms of great 
degeneracy. It is, in tha opinion of some, the 
essence and beginning of all evil. It occurs in 
the age antedating the world of wedlock. It is 
a breach of promise of marriage I Every single 
and double eye in th^ Church are turned towards 
the hymeneal antipathist. He is not a misoga- 
mist, but merely a misliker, or, rather, one who 
trembled over the point of being mismatched. 
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In rain does he urge incogitancj — ^for he has been 
inconstant ; in rain does he ask for clemenej-^ 
for he has been a caitiff ; he speaks of casualtj, in 
extenuation, but he has been cruel ; does he e(m* 
fess his crime ? then he must be castigated. Im« 
mediately a fussj noise passes along the serpentiao 
line of grace*-a cyclopsddia cackle rises aloft^ »id 
each fair hand, from the maiden to the matron* 
is instanter outstretched to grasp the cat-a-nine^ 
taik.^ Independency errs in the number of it3 
juriscoiiksults, and in the constitution of its juries^ 
Now, that there may occur cases in congrega- 
tional Churches in which impartiality can hardly 
be expected, is mcmdly certain ; and that there do 
often come up for decision cases in which the laws 
of good society forbid the female portion of the 
Church to take part, no one will dispute. Then 
what is the sequence? Plainly, that Indepen* 
dency, according to its own forced acknowledge 
ment, allows it to be a thing of impracticability to 
invest the government of the Church in the body 
of the faithful. There is no shifting of this di- 
lemma. Either all the members have a right to 
adjudicate on all cases or they have not. If it be 
said, in all cases of a doubtful character females 
retire ; then, it is replied, they carry with them the. 
grand prop of Independency, namely, the right 

• We ba^ been lately made aware of a case of an Independent 
Church, in which the membership conslBted wholly of females. 
There was amongst them one male — ^true, a yery troublesome 
person ; but he soon took his departure. 
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and duty of all to deliberate and yote in all cases 
of what nature soever. Or, if it be said that in 
such cases as alluded to, committees are appoint- 
ed to investigate and report, it is replied, again, 
ittoA this is not only a shifting of the difficulty — as 
the report must be made to all the members be- 
fore the final decision can be given — but that such 
a proceeding is a virtual adoption of the Presbyte- 
rian system. For not only is it an instituting of 
a court of review, but it points to the Presbyterian 
eldership as that court. But a more grave point 
still awaits our consideration. 

Whether casf s of discipline should be deter- 
mined by the officers or members of the Church, 
we have now to make our inquiries, after the pro- 
msion which Congregationalism offers for the rever- 
sion of erroneous decisions. Where is its court of 
appeal ? To what tribunal of justice may the in- 
jured and the complainant go ? In whom or in 
what lies the power of relief or remedy ? Is the 
right of appeal denied ? It is. Then Indepen- 
dency, like Prelacy, is forced to bolt upright into 
infallibility. An irrevocable decision, whether 
right or wrong, is founded on the principle of ina- 
bility to err. To suppose a final decision, without 
the possibility of alteration, is to regard such delive- 
rance as true. It matters not whether it inflicts 
an injury or rectifies a gnevance ; it is all-autho- 
ritative and irreversible, and becomes, therefore, 
to all intents, clothed with the ermine of infalli- 
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bilitj. Grant me that my coat has been stolen^ 
and point me to the thief, jet tell me that the 
law allows me no compensation, or refuses to 
award any penalty to him, and you place me in 
a society in which there is neither justice not 
freedom. In like manner, tell me that I have been 
adjudged unjust condemnation by an ecclesiastical 
decision, and yet that I have no remedy, and you 
both acquit the condemners and acquiesce in their 
condemnation of the condemned. When free ex- 
pression is proscribed there is no mental liberty ; 
when the body is imprisoned there is no personal 
freedom ; and when man dares not, or needs not 
raise his voice against his wrongs, those wrongs 
become to him infallibilities, and he is made a slave. 
But to look a little closer at this point, when we 
think that by the decisions of Independent congre- 
gations not only is one individual made to suffer^ 
but on some occasions almost one-half of the mem- 
bers of the Church, we discover the hollowness of 
the necessarily assumed infallibility, and that sla* 
very verges inevitably from the man into the mass. 
The smallest majority, even one, settles irrevo- 
cably all litigated questions. Here, then, we 
have, at least, a doubtful decision. It is quite 
probable, moreover, that the minority may be in 
the right. This, however, is of little consequence, 
as they are the minority, which fact. Independency 
holds to be ample evidence that they are in the 
wrong. But supposing that aminority is in tli© 
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i^gl^t, jet, because the j have no means of establish- 
ing this right, are they not thereby thrown into 
a state of absolute servility, and, as far as they 
are concerned, their out-yoters made infallibilists ? 
If to the former there existed the liberty of appeal, 
or even of protest, the decision in which they had 
no share might be stript of the errors which we 
charge upon it. But no court of appeal exists, 
no protest is allowed ; the Median and Persian 
mandate has been given, and no matter how 
grievous the wrongs inflicted in consequence — no 
matter how derogatory to the laws of truth and 
holiness that mandate may be, from under its lash 
there is no escape. 

Is it replied that the minority may withdraw 
and form themselves into another Church, in order 
that there may be no " strife between my herd- 
men and thy herdmen" ? Very well, ye herdmen 
of the patriarchs ! you thus confirm that which we 
have hitherto attempted to prove, namely, that 
Independency is undeniably subversive of the 
Church's unity. The objection is most fatal to 
itself. For not only does it involve the admis- 
sion of the utter abortiveness of congregational 
decisions in certain instances, but it represents 
the constitution of Congregationalism as proyid- 
ing for the necessity of separation, and paves the 
road to schism. ** Let there be no schism in the 
body," says Paul, — " Divide," says the voice of 
Independency. 
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Bat to drop a discussion of the theory, let us 
farther inquire into the practices of Independent 
Churches, when what maj be termed a spUt-Tote b 
taken. Do peace and submission characterise tbe 
minority in general, or are division and sepam- 
tion the usual sequences ? This, we think, is the 
unerring touch-stone whereby to test the point ia 
hand. For a theory, though bad in itself, may 
lie for ages as if buried in the unfathomable depths 
of abstract science, and so no visibly pernicious 
result flow from its adoption ; but when we pass 
from the abstract of nothing into the concrete of 
tangibility, we are presented with an approachable 
existence, towards which legitimate and infallible 
observation may tend. For instance, though it 
were announced as a theory that the tendenc^j 
of Independency is to disunite, disorganise, and 
divide the Churches, yet the truth of this theory^ 
so long as it was unconfirmed by fact, were, at 
least, doubtful, although it might be intrinsicaUj 
true. At all events, it were a negation, and should 
not, therefore, be regarded as a sound test of in- 
terpretative argument. Accordingly, duty dictates 
now our attention to the cognisable inquiry — h 
the history of the prooeedingi of the Independei^ conr 
gregations of England favournhle or unfavourable 
to the theory which we have before laid dovfm-^name- 
ly, that Congregationalism i«, de facto, antagonistic 
to the diffusion of unity ? 

We allude not to that unity which is the imme- 
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diate offspring of the Spirit's influence, nor to that 
▼isible brotherhood which we believe the PresbTtc 
nan form of Church goyemment is pre-eminently 
calculated to display, and every extensive mwii-* 
festation of which is obliged to be conducted after 
its model,^ bat to that good-will and concord 
which should pervade the breasts and proceedings 
of the members of a particular congregation. 
Hence, still confining ourselves to the interior 
of Independent Churches, we ask, does, in the 
main, the true olive branch of peace flourish in 
these ? or are they, in general, the rendezvouses 
of discontent and division ? ''A multitude not 
reduced to unity,^ said Pascal, *' is confusion.*' 
Thie, however, is still the theory which, for the 
present, we desire to leave in abeyance. *' Con- 
fusion*' belongs to the disorganised multitude ; 
but is confusion, and its concomitants, disunion 
and separation, characteristic of the " system of 
Congregationalism" ? Would that we could truth- 
fully answer — No. Would that over the dis- 
putes, and heart-burnings, and splits, which, like a 
rapidly consuming epidemic, have diffused them- 
selves throughout the whole body of Independency, 
we could throw the miantle which is wont to cover 
the multitude of a neighbour's transgressions. 
Charity, charity, be not offended, for it is not in 
our hearts to draw the veil aside, and expose to 

* The polity of the Evangelical AUiftDoe is tboroaghljr Freiby- 
terian. It oould be oonduoted on no o^ber« 
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the rudest gaze the errors of the past and the pre^ 
sent, the liying and the dead! As faithful watch^ 
men on Zion's walls, we would seek to honour and 
exalt thj fair name, \>j pointing out to thee thy 
foe. And if, with a ealamo currente, we seem to 
write unfeeling or erroneous commentaries, and 
thus transgression follow in their linesy we would 
pray, that as the '' accusing spirit files up to hea-» 
yen's chancer j with the account, he maj blush a& 
he giyes it in, and the recording angel drop a tear 
upon it, and blot it out for oyer."* 

Oh ! jou do greatly err. Independent brethren, 
if JOU suppose that with any fedings but those of 
the deepest commiseration we giye expression to 
the many fearful truths recorded in our memo- 
ries, on the shelyes of our libraries^ or on the 
table on which we write. As we trayerse the 
domain of English Congregationalism, and meet 
the originals of the picture which might well be 
sketched — ^when we see its adyocates in Church 
discussions making out with their little retorts and 
spleens, and with much sphacelus, as most cer- 
tainly we do — ^that the immortal candidate has 
sometimes, seemingly, as little knowledge of, and as 
little reyerence for things sacred, as the tumultuous 
crowd hurrying along the quay of commerce, floats 
ing on the wings of pleasure, or frolicking in the 
loud and jarring buzz of the noisy tap-room— it 

* spoken by Dr. Cooke, of Belfast, in the discussion on Yoltin- 
taryism. 
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hurts our heart. And when we meet with them 
returning home, and overhear their words of vie- 
tory and defeat, of rudeness and indecency — and 
follow them into their houses, where the social 
cathechising and family prayer ought to have been 
performed to assuage and edify — and attend to the 
active minds for inventing epithets of opprobrium, 
words of ruder sarcasm and intemperate rage — 
there is no happiness in our souls. We see, per- 
haps, the young entrant into the ministry robbed 
in one night of that which constitutes his staff of 
existence— his character ; or the heart-broken 
wife of the middle-aged or old ambassador driven 
out — along with children blooming in lovely inno- 
cency — from the place of much toil and never, never- 
to-be-forgotten recollections, to end their days, it 
may be, in pitiless sorrow and in dire distress, 
whilst their heartless ejectors continue to live at 
a distance from God, making the laws of the 
Church the panoply of their sins. These things 
we ponder, and blame us, if you will, while we 
hasten to express our grief by attempting to stem 
the destructive current, or by cauterising this 
fungosity.* 

It has been said, and partly shown, how the 
system of Independent Church government shuts 
up the doors to liberty and bars them with the 
chains of slavery. Now, the pastor and the " peo- 
ple*' being the only parties subject to the cur- 
* We entroat the reader to turn aver to Appendix B. 
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tailment of freedom or injurj, it will be eyident 
that the sufferings or wrongs of the one must be 
occasioned by the doings of the other. Thus, if 
the pastor be driyen from his charge, it is the aet 
of the people, and if the rights of the people be 
violated, the sin lies for the most part with their 
office-bearers. Hence it is to be obsenred, that 
when cases of disagreement occur in Gongregi^ 
tional churches, thej are of an unseemly and 
usually of a fatal character. But in order to ar- 
rive at the indubitable truth, that the system of 
Independent Church goyemment is one of tyrannff 
and slavery, let us see, in the first place, the condi- 
tion in fohich congregations are liable to he throum 
by their ministers. Were we to bring forward 
here the opinions of the Rev. John Angell James, 
as adduced in his " Christian Fellowship,*' we are 
assured that they would be recognised as amply 
confirmatory of our belief of that state of entire 
bondage into which Independent pastors may cast 
their people. He gives to the pastors powers 
which, in our view, are not only subversive of the 
ecclesiastical polity even of the olden Indepen- 
dency, but which, if wielded to the extent claimed 
for them, would, in the matter of governing the 
Churches, snatch away every vestige of the people's 
rights and liberties. For instance, he says that 
the "pastors alone are the rulers of the Church/' 
that '' all proceedings should emanate directly or 
indirectly from the pastor or others by his previous 
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knowledge and cansenfy *' that everj case that is 
to be laid before the, Church should be stated bj 
the pastor, who, like the judge upon the bench, is 
,to show what the law saith touching the business 
in hand/' else, as he states, " Church saeetings 
would very soon resemble the scene exhibited at the 
Tower of Babel;** '' that nothing but thb most obvious 

liTECBSSITT SHOULD INDUCE A SINGLE INDIVIDUAL TO UT- 

TEA A SYLLABLE ;'* and that, " when any one de- 
livers his opinion, it should not be in a prating 
dogmatical manner, but in a few words modestly 
spoken ;" and that *' no member should bring for- 
ward a candidate in opposition to the opinion of 
the pastor.'* In reference to these ex cathedra 
remarks, Dr. King, of Glasgow, aptlj asks, 
'* What fmedom is there in a meeting constituted 
after Mr. James's model — a meeting contracted 
and g^gge^ bj a presiding judge, no doubt respon- 
sible to his Maker, but irresponsible to man V* 
Perhaps the business cannot be otherwise con- 
ducted in these meetings. That the author now 
remarked upon is actuated by no lust of power, 
but simplj and singly bj a desire to be useful, is 
attested bj all the labours of his valuable life. 
Who knows not that he is one of the most amiable 
of men, and most edifying of writers ? His ex- 
clusive aim is to benefit Churches in preserving 
them from disorder, and to throw his shield over 
pastors less influential than himself. But with ver j 
unfeigned and profound respect, we would suggest 
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that if these meetings cannot be otherwise regu- 
lated, and if so much has to be said on behalf of pas- 
toral consequence, as we find contained in these 
works on Christian Fellowship, in " order to secure 
a tranquil despatch of ecclesiastical business under 
pastoral superintendence, all this shows that the 
business is misplaced, and that it should be trans- 
ferred to a bench of elders, chosen by the people 
to act for them, who could freelj express their 
mind towards each other without restoring the con- 
fusion of Babel.*** 

As it may be objected that the foregoing state- 
ments of the Birmingham Diyine are not recog- 
nised and acted upon bj the great bulk of the 
Independent pastorate, and, being anxious to avoid 
the slightest appearance of injustice, we shall 
keep to stubborn fact. For ourselves, we can 
have little difficulty in fathoming the theory that 
the clever pastor of an illiterate Church may 
become either a ** tyrant partial to favourites or a 
political temporiser'* — (we have a few in our mind's 
eye, who are the lord-bishops of, perhaps, the 
largest and most influential congregations in the 
Independent connexion) — ^yet, as there are gene- 
rally two sides of an argument, we beg leave to 
refer again for fcuit to that all-conquering work, 
" The Plea of Presbytery/' In the third edition 
of that work, page 194, the writer states : — '' I 
give one (case) which has occurred within the last 
• " King on the Eldership." 
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few months, as I received it in a letter from a 
most respectable man, who is intimately acquaint* 
ed with the circumstances : — An Independent mi- 
nister was charged with the highest crime which 
can be committed against female virtue. On a 
charge of such peculiar delicacy, who were the 
judges which tried him ? The members of his 
own Church, matrons and young females, associated 
with the males ! And who was the foreman of 
this jury ? The minister himself— the prisoner at 
the bar ! It was objected, indeed, that it was 
unseemly for the accused to judge in his own case; 
but this he overruled in a moment in an un« 
answerable argument, if Independency was true it 
was his right, and to oblige him to vacate it 
would be a violation of the first principle of justice 
in condemning without trial. He proceeded, 
therefore, to state his own case, and after denying 
the capital charge, and making certsinconfessions, 
on which the congregation afterwards split, he then 
put the vote to his jury, whether or not they 
would believe their owij pastor rather than any 
one preferring so foul a charge against him. 
This being decided by the majority in the ajfir- 
mative, a long discussion arose, whether or not the 
witnesses should be heard, when it was decided, 
among other things, that the evidence of a princi-. 
pal witness should be refused on account of his 
being a Roman Catholic!" Here, then, is an 
uncontra4ict^d cas^, in which neither justice in t}i« 
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proceedings, nor rectitude of decision, nor freedom 
of popular action, were permitted, and all owing 
to the given power of the accused. 

The truth is, that if on the one hand the rights 
claimed for the membership of Independent congre- 
gations, were exercised in a way pointed out by 
one party in the Church, the pastorate, as seen in 
Congregational meetings, becomes a complete non- 
entity ; but if, on the other hand, the pastorate 
be invested with the rod of authority wielded by 
Mr. James, the people may bid adieu to all share 
in acts of ecclesiastical discipline. To what side 
soever, therefore, we turn our eyes in the midst of 
an Independent Church meeting, we behold the 
constituent manacles of freedom of thought, li^ 
berty of action, and of good order. 

It is, indeed freely, and in one sense most thanks 
fully admitted, that the pastors of Independent 
congregations are seldom accessary to the bondage 
affirmed. That this is the result of the goodness 
of their nature is not improbable. The unques* 
tionable solution, however, is more likely to be 
found in the circumstances that they are denied 
the exercise of their rights, and that the assump- 
tion of illegitimate power by the people brings 
its own condemnation, namely, confusion, strifB, 
slavery, and division. 

However these things do come to pass, the poor 
pastor is usually made to suffer. Innumerable in^ 
stances of this are on record. By a series of cri- 
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minal intrigues, by the silent current of secret 
combination, by wounded honour, by the " success 
of guilty ambition," the respect, the authority, 
the sacredness, and glory due to Christ's ambas- 
sadorship, are all from time to time gradually extin- 
guished. Freedom, driven from the body of the 
people, is pursued by them to the pulpit — the 
abode, above all others, designed for it by heaven — 
and from that place, alas, alas ! she is most often 
dragged ruthlessly down and trampled in the dust. 
The Church candidates for places of power, and 
trust, and boasted liberty, are generally found to 
aspire to them in one way, and execute them in 
another. They set out with a great appearance 
of good-will to all, inborn goodness, and vast judg- 
menty and they quickly fall into partiality, usur- 
pation, and indiscretion. 

A newly inducted minister is lavished with ca- 
resses and promises of the most flattering nature. 
Hia voice is thought (no hyperbole) to be angelic, 
and his words more than human ; and well may he 
say within himself, ** I shall sit here as a queen, and 
know no sorrow." Ah 1 how unfamiliar with the 
** toils and dangers" of an Independent minister's 
life is this man ! He surely has thought little of 
patrician haughtiness and plebeian experiments. 
But the first brush of his pastorate over, and 
truly may he, addressing his quondam-enraptured 
hearers in the language of Demosthenes to the 
Athenians, say, — " When I compare, Athenians, 
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the speeches of some among jou with their actions, 
I am at a loss to reconcile what I see with what I 
hear."* It was not a rumour that " Philip was 
sick.*' That rumour was not followed hj another 
that •' Philip was drunk:" And then, as if all 
shame and yirtue being lost^ the faithful flock dis* 
solve the pastoral tie. No. It is that low licen* 
tiousness, or ignorant dictatorship, or guilty am- 
bition has arisen, or, in the awfully emphatic 
words of the Rev. John Angell James, a deacon has 
become the *' bible of the minister, the patron of 

THE LIVING, AND THE WOLF OF THE FLOCK." 

Were we, in our anxiety to uphold the dignity 
and the rights even of an Independent pulpit, to 
state, of our own accord, what follows from this 
intrepid and useful man, we are convinced that 
suspicion, at least, would rest upon our shoulders. 
We content ourselves, therefore, with his own 
words and superior experience. The deacon is 
** an individual who, thrusting himself into the seat 
of government, attempts to lord it over God's h&» 
ritage, by dictating alike to the pastor and to the 
members ; who thinks that, in virtue of his office, 
his opinion is to he law in all matters of Church go-' 
yernment, whether temporal or spiritual; who, upon 
the least symptom of opposition to his will, frowns 
like a tyrant upon the spirit of rising rebellion 
amongst his slaves : this man is almost as distant 
from the deacon of apostolic times as the deacon 
^ See Appendix B. 
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of the Vatican. Such men there have been, whose 
spirit of domination in the Church has produced a 
kind of PiAGONOPHOBiA in the minds of many mini* 
sters who have suffered most wofulljfrom their bite, 
and have been led to resolve to do without them 
altogether, rather than be worried any more.* 

Leaving our readers to guess at the amount of 
degradation and iniquity which such office-bearers 
as Mr. James describes must entail upon both 
pastor and people, and strictly keeping in this 
part of our subject to matters of detail and fact, 
it may not be uninteresting to dwell for a little 
upon the processes by which Independent pastors, 
after being seized with " diaconophobia," are 
** worried." 

1. It appears that laoconophobia, or the disease 
engendered by the '^ people/' assumes at first a 
deceitful appearance, or acts like a slow poison. 
It appears early in symptoms of discontent with the 
minister, arising out of certain conduct, fancied 
or real, in the pulpit, the Church meeting, his 
private visitations among his flock, or his more 
public walk in society. 

Where all has a right to notice a fault, and to 
speak of it, in order, as they say, to correct it, it 
is to be presumed that this supposed duty is not 
imminded. Legalised by the laws of human nature, 
it needs not the enforcements of a higher authority 
to insure its due discharge. Accordingly, the 

• « Christiaa Fellowship, " page 129. 
X 
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system of Independencj has become distinguished 
by a new code of observational law. Its diagnoos 
is chiefly the pastorate, and its clauses, besides 
extending to the points in the clerical life just ad- 
verted to, relate respectively to the minister, the 
minister's wife, the colour of the former's unmen- 
tionables, and the texture of the latter's gown, the 
size of the manse, its inmates, the shape of the 
children's teeth, as well as their moral deportment^ 
the kitchen, and the scullery ; in fine, to all mat- 
ters both of a public and private nature in con- 
nexion with the pastor and his family, their an- 
cestry, their immediate descent, and their geneiar 
tions yet unborn,* 

Now, human nature having her laws so framed, 
as that the Christian grace of reciprocity may re- 
ceive, through her kindly offices, adequate develop- 
ment, the minister, his family and friends, begin 
to cast a glance on the faces and into the houses 
of those who scruple not to roam wherever their 
eyes do wander, and, imagining that the espied 
are called on to institute an espionage similar to 
that to which themselves are subjected, there com- 
mences immediately an eternal volley of sharp 
shots. 

It is not, indeed, to be denied, that this is a 

• We know of a case in which the preacher's wife had to make 
her congregational conge before any decisive estimation could be 
entertained of her husband, and of another in which the estimable 
minister was expelled by his '' people" because they said his wife 
was like a gipsy I 
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practice well known to all Churches and ministers 
of eyerj denomination. The tongue of scandal 
wags in all places, and the foot of gossip is nowhere 
off the " tramp." It is not a practice confined 
exclusivelj to our Independent friends, although, 
if thej will excuse us, it is their peculiar gait. It 
id not, either, asserted that there is in them, as 
rational beings, more than in others, a natural 
tendency to this failing. As ecclesiastical politi- 
cians, however, we cannot but decry what we 
would term their unavoidahle fitness for the thing 
described ; yes, this is just the phrase. The consti- 
tution of Independency is necessarily creative of 
alternate broadsides. It is not only favourable to 
mutual bombardment, but it prepares the destruc- 
tive shells. Like the winged bee it carries the 
sting in itself and leaves it where it lights. And 
where there are so many winged messengers in a 
congregation, propelled by supposed duty, -and 
uncontrolled by any authority, incessantly flying 
about a minister and his house, may it not be 
fairly supposed that they will, at least, hum him 
to distraction, if they do not actually *' sting him 
to death." This is the first step to his resigna- 
tion. 

2. Hence, in the next place, should it so hap- 
pen, as it not unfrequently does, that these mutual 
recriminations run so high and far as to render it 
desirable, out of respect to the laws of decency and 
morality, they should terminate, the great congre- 
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gational aim now is to oust the minister. But 
how is this to be done ? The "people'* have no 
power within themselyes, or above themselves, to 
dissolve the pastoral tie. Even gross immoralitj 
will not furnish a sufficient quantum of power to 
expel an Independent minister when once recog- 
nised as such. That act makes him their eternal 
officer. No force, secular, civil, or sacred, can 
drive him out so long as he chooses to remain. 
His recusant people may, it is true, leave him and 
form themselves into another congregation. This, 
however, may not in all cases be exactly conve- 
nient. They may have, by such a course, to leave 
a Church of the value of many thousands ster- 
ling, and endowed, moreover, with goodly funds, 
as many of the English Independent chapels are ;* 
and thus deprived of Church shelter and ministe- 
rial support, it may not be so easy an alternative 
to perform an act of schism, or march out in toto 
corpu. Well, then, what is the second process of 
pastoral slavery ? It is by no means to be here 
supposed that pastoral slavery is always a deserved 
thing. The very reverse may be stated as a uni- 
versally correct fact. It is far from exaggera- 
tion to declare that hundreds of deserving cases 
are treated in the way about to be described. 
Many a minister, whose ransomed soul is now in 
Zion*s courts above, has been dislodged from his 

* It is, perhaps, not generally known, that many of the Indepen* 
dent chapels in England are largely endowed with funds, on con- 
dition that the Prelatic Church Service be regularly read in them. 
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office here for "going continually about doing 
good ;" and when, like his suffering Saviour, his 
last prayer too, was — " Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do !" 

It matters not now to our statement whether 
truth, justice, and godliness, have had to do with 
the frequent expulsions of the Independent clergy. 
It is quite enough for our present purpose to be 
satisfied with the undeniable fact, that in Churches 
governed on the Independent plan there are in- 
stances of pastoral clearance ever recurring, which 
are not, nor cannot be alleged against any other 
of the Reformed Churches. That there m&j be 
found in this circumstance alone presumptive evi- 
dence against the unscriptural nature of the eccle- 
siastical polity to which it so strikingly attaches 
itself, we shall have afterwards occasion to inquire. 
Meanwhile, let not digression divert our eye from 
the second path of slavery in which Congregational 
ministers of all ages and of all ranks are so often 
compelled to travel. In making our inquiries on 
this topic, we find that this path may be called the 
toay to poverty. The hearts which were benefited 
by a spontaneous desire to contribute amply to the 
wants and comforts of the pastor at the period of 
his entrance upon his office — an office at the same 
time the most high and the most holy, the most 
noble and the most responsible — ^become con- 
tracted, and the hands which were formerly out- 
stretched, filled with every good thing, begin 
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graduallj to withdraw ; there is less willingness to 
give and there is less giving ; so that the latter 
commences speedily to feel the cold current of 
pinches flowing across the threshold of the once 
plentifully-stacked manse, and sore poverty enters 
in, and after looking askance on the well out-fltted 
parlour and the neat bureau seated in the chamber, 
where the sleepless night was often spent for the 
honour and success of Christ's ambassador, it 
passes into the most sacred place, the divine study- 
room, and stealthily uplifts a sacrilegious hand — 
perhaps to the holy book itself — and then makes 
its departure. But soon it comes again. The 
mother's tears have fallen in its grinding foot- 
steps, and the wan cheeks of her little ones have 
already proclaimed its impertinent approaches. 
Every thing and being within the prophet's abode 
looks desolate and bare. There is no " man of 
God" to re-fill the cruise of oil and the barrel of 
meal. The age of supernatural interpositions 
being gone, no raven, either, comes to feed the 
Lord's messenger. The tale is easily told. The 
Independent pastor was left to subsist where sub- 
sistence there was none — the hands and voices 
which had been uplifted in the face of high heaven 
to vow all lawful protection and needful support, 
become enchained by treachery, and silenced by 
perjury — the most solemn engagement violated — • 
the holy assignee of Christ's Gospel plundered of 
his birthright " by his own treasurer" — a pastor 
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degraded, betrayed, and reduced to want — his 
house robbed — the " ciyil and religious rights'' of 
the Church of the Divine Redeemer disregarded 
and denied. dulce lihertatis nomen ! Oh ! 
freedom, once sacred even to Roman citizens, now 
trampled upon by Christian professors ! '* But 
what then ; is it come to this ?'* Shall (to para- 
phrase the indignation of the Roman) neither the 
cries of hungering innocence expiring in want, 
nor the tears of conjugal affection flowing over 
the breast of the injured partner, nor the '' ma- 
jesty" of a Divine and permanent ministerial 
institute, nor the dread of righteous retribution, 
restrain the licentious and horrid cruelty of a 
congregation which ''strikes at the root of 
all liberty," and sets promises, pledges, rights, 
and duties, secular, civil, and sacred, all at defi- 
ance ? These are the fruits of Congregational- 
ism ? Ministers at first embraced with open arms, 
and '' lo, these are the results of the alliance ! " 
What motive could thus move any congregation ? 
Is it replied, to remove even a godless minister ? 
Then other provision should be made for this, than 
that to develope which involves a breach of all 
law, celestial and terrestrial ; or, is it replied that 
disliked ministers do not usually await the alter* 
native of expulsion? Still does the objection 
heighten in criminality. The blood of the deceived 
rests upon it. It places its confirmatory seal to 
the doctrine, that " evil may be practised that 
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good maj follow." It is as dangerous as it is 
unmanl J. It sanctions a breach of faith and trust 
at all hazards ; and it brandishes oyer the head 
of the outlawed minister a sword of judgment and 
of threat, when he ought to haye been presented 
with the sceptre of advice and mercy. Hence we 
affirm, that the system of Independency, as it af- 
fects the clergy, is unayoidably a system of ty- 
ranny and of the worst slavery ; and that in order 
to arrive at these ends, the only provisions made 
are, first, to harass the minister with a view to 
his resignation; second, to make a gradual in- 
fringement upon his stipulated salary ;* and, lasUy, 
to reduce it so low as that he shall be obliged to 
seek the means of bare subsistence elsewhere. 
The last is the third step to pastoral bondage. 
Let no one conceive that these are conjured up 
items from the depths of a fanciful imagination, or 
of a perverted judgment. We appeal to the com- 
monest experience, if the practical workings of 
Independency be not fairly exhibited through our 
three mediums. Sure we are that many an Inde- 
pendent minister must feel their correctness* Who 
will deny that inpessant jarring and divisions dis- 
tract Churches formed on the Congregational mo- 
del to a proverb ? Who will deny that their pas- 
tors are oftentimes thrown into a state of the 
direst distress for want of the support bound to 

* We are aware of a case in which the minister's salary was 
refused, point blank, at the date of its re^^lar payment, and that 
withoat previoos intimation- to this eflbot. 
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be given them ? And let any one, with the past 
and present condition of the Independent Church 
of England in view, deny if he dare, that removal 
ei her ministers is accomplished by what has also 
passed into a proverb, " starving them out." Now, 
with respect to this starvation process, we would 
remark, in the first place, that it is one condemned 
alike by reason and Scripture. Not only is there 
no word in the Bible to warrant its adoption, but 
the rational mind of the mere child rises against 
it as a treacherous, foul, and abominable practice. 
And, secondly, that the system which is necessi- 
tated to adopt it, cannot be the most pleasing to 
God, and calculated to promote the purity and 
the peace of Christ's followers. The Divine mind, 
as, also, the human, cannot surely sanction a 
breach of the most solemn contract ? The laws 
of the Creator and the creature are alike antagor 
nistic to deception and robbery. That bountiful 
Being who upholds all things, made not man, espe- 
cially His own ambassador, to be starved with 
hunger ; and universal nature rises up in unsub- 
duable revolt against the promotion of any object 
at variance with her fixed laws. We repeat, then, 
that we are neither imaginative nor erring in our 
statements and conclusions. A clear vein of un- 
answerable truth runs firom premise to conclusion, 
and from conclusion to premise. And did our 
limits and inclinations allow it, we could adduce 
a catalogue of illustrative cases which, in our judg- 
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ment, stand unrivalled in the records of criminal 
jurisprudence. To suppose that murder consists 
alone in plunging the dagger into the victim's un- 
suspecting heart, is a dangerous mistake. Exa- 
mine our three mediums, and you find the bloody 
blade of the guilty assassin in every one of thetXL 
There is a weapon in our mouths as fit to transgress 
the sixth table of the Divine law as any instrument 
which our hand may grasp. The lingual, too, is 
as destructive as the manual — the only difference 
being that the one is more instantaneous in des- 
patching the victim ; and, while it strikes down 
the body only, the other penetrates to the soul. 
Say, if it be not very murder in the " people** to 
throw out a man, for whom the blood of the in- 
carnate God was shed, upon a cold, careless, sus- 
pecting, and unsympathising world — shelterless, 
penniless, and forlorn ? One there is who still 
lives, thanks be to the kind offices of benevolent 
friendship. He was one who, though not distin- 
guished in his day as a leader of the Lord's hosts, 
was far from occupying his station in the common 
ranks of literature and of pulpit ability. He had 
entered the field against fearful odds, but soon did 
his faith and courage gather round him a company 
of " good soldiers." For a long time, both officers 
and men stood shoulder to shoulder, so that no 
ruthless foe dared to assail their united position. 
But time, like the silent current, passed along, 
carrying with it the bravest, the best, and the 
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oldest of the devoted band, and a new generation 
arose who " knew not the God of the fathers." 

The cold hand of death, which had passed over 
nearly all the flock, began to steal imperceptibly 
upon the minister too ; the snows of age came to 
fall quickly and heavily about him, the pains and 
infirmities of years were evidently his daily com- 
panions, and, apart from a still healthy constitution 
and vigorous intellect, he bore evident traces of 
tottering age and speedy caducity. Being thus 
far from presenting the miserable and mutilated 
remains of former grandeur, one would suppose 
that the children on whom he had sprinkled the 
waters of baptism, emblematic of the baptism of 
the Holy Ghost, and their parents whom he 
had bound in holy wedlock, would have fawned 
upon him as the affectionate child does on the 
tender father ; and that all to whom he had so 
often dispensed the bread of life and the cup of 
blessing, and those, especially, who had been 
brought to health again by the " effectual fervent 
prayer" of the "righteous" man, would have 
gladly passed their days in cruel exile, or lain in 
a loathsome dungeon for evermore, rather than 
see a hair of the old man*s head turn gray owing 
to one night of sorrow. Would we not think that 
a thousand hands (for the hands of his flock were 
more numerous) should have been raised, to dash 
away the smallest cup of sorrow which might have 
been held to his lips by any fiendish fingers ? But 
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will Christian reason be able to realise the narra- 
tion eyen of the sad truth — that at this hour we 
maj behold in this yenerable, holj, efficient, and 
still laborious man, one who has passed through 
the ordeal of our three mediums, besides sunriving 
the diaconophobiate malady. He was not asked 
to leaye ofP his '* harness/' neither was he solicited 
to place that harness upon another. He had spent 
his best days in his Master's seryice, and that was 
enough. He must quit, therefore, the part assigned 
him bj the King of kings, till he should haye 
" fought the good fight of faith and finished his 
course with joj ;" and, in order to this iniquitous 
end, the officious meddler and the idle slanderer 
must surround his path from daj to day — the 
morning dawn be darkened bj some eyil cloud, 
and the night be brightened bj some ominous 
blaze, and the eyening of his long-useful and still 
yaluable life be oyershadowed with the densest po- 
yerty — in one word, he must be •• staryed out," and 
he was staryed out. Here, then, is a case, the dis- 
tinct lineaments of which may be traced through 
each of the three processes described. To illus- 
trate the first by actual realities, in a country 
where they are too well known, is needless. A 
thousand ministerial blades, we doubt not, would 
leap from their scabbards, to cut through the 
ranks of intermeddling notices, personal piques, 
petty pride, ignorant dictation, lordling words, 
threats, tale-bearing, and innumerable other per-. 
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plezities, which daily assail the Dissenting pasto- 
rate. To bring to the test of living example the 
truth of our second depicted process, we might 
adduce an instance of a young, but married minis- 
ter, who discharges the functions of his sacred 
calling to the admiration of a large and respect- 
able congregation in one of England's most fashion- 
able places of resort : — " I wish," said he, to a 
crowded house, after the benediction had been 
pronounced on the evening of the Lord's day, " I 
wish you to understand that the ministerial in- 
come of this Church for the last quarter would not 
cover the expense of the gas light." We cannot 
speak positively as to the personal estimation in 
which this preacher is held by his flock ; his state- 
ment, however, would seem to verify our second 
medium in full. And now, as to the process of 
actual starvation, which is the last of the three, 
having no heart to swell our doleful catalogue, we 
shall allow the last instance given but one to 
stand for it. 

Upon these and numberless cases of the same 
fraternity, we know not what or how to write. 
Their bare recital covers us, as professors of the 
Christian religion, with shame too overwhelming 
to describe, and puts in us indignation too strong 
for utterance. At the thought of such enormities 
perpetrated almost within sight, in the heart of a 
Christian nation, by the professing followers of the 
]>ivi|ie Redeemer, our very soul bums within i^s, 
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Supposing ourselves for a moment, and but for a 
moment, to occupy the post of an Independent 
pastor, we could truly saj, give us persecution, 
give us exile, give us imprisonment, and load us 
with chains of iron, yea, and plunge our bodies 
into all the horrors of Inquisition madness, bat 
let not our pastorate lives be sacrificed to the god 
of democratical homicide. " Alas ! alas ! for the 
times thus corrupted, or rather for mankind who 
thus corrupt the times." The Church knows it all, 
the godly minister feels it all, and yet the system 
of Church government in which it is bred, fostered, 
and perpetuated, continues, ay, lifts up its un- 
blushing front in the presence of the Churches in 
a boast against tyranny, while it forces its advo- 
cates to swallow the same potion. The '' people" 
pretend to be the nucleus of freedom, and yet 
they are the very hot-beds of African bondage. 
They presume to be the dictators-general of right, 
and yet they are the general-exemplars of wrong. 
To punish only is, according to them, to purify, to 
usurp authority, to create wholesome power, and 
that to save themselves the very priest must be 
sacrificed. Talk not to us, ye Cromwellian de- 
scendants of rights. Tell us not of the heavenly 
inherited due of popular legislation. We deny 
the right, we reject the pretension. Scripture, 
reason, nature, rise in rebellion against the power 
of a congregation to dispose of all matters affect- 
ing the interests of Catholic Christianity. In vain 
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do you refer to other Churches trampled upon by 
the arbitrary foot of an ecclesiastical hierarchy ! 
There is a Church apart from all human control, 
the same in justice and compassion as the unseen 
spouse of God. In vain do you appeal to by-gone 
struggles for liberty, to prescriptive rights and 
established usages. The injunctions of a merciful 
economy, the practices of an apostolic Church, the 
inalienable prerogatives of a free and sainted am- 
bassadorship, denounce such unholy compacts. In 
vain do you intrench yourselves behind the covert 
of an argument drawn from existing abuses. The 
abuses complained of existed at no time either 
under the Old or the New Testament dispensation, 
and are nowhere to be found till this day, save 
under the mal-administration of Independency. 
With it they have been born ; they live with it, and 
will die with it. Show us that they do not exist, or 
even that they are not necessarily inseparable from 
it, and we shall gladly concede the validity of the 
objection. Show us that your own advocates have 
spoken wrong, when they proved your deacons the 
•* Bible of the minister, the patron of the living, 
and the wolf of the flock ;" tell us, if you can, that 
your pastors have not gone down into premature 
graves, owing to what you call superficial abuses, 
but what common-sense terms unavoidable neces- 
sities, and then shall we confess to the guiltiness 
of having adduced " abuses." But, till then, let 
every Independent pulpit be put into mourning 
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for its living occupant, till then, let no "wan- 
dering minstrel" plaj upon the painted forms 
of the Westminster Divines; till then, let not 
the unholy jest speak of the godlj Rouse as the 
"grand-father of Punch,"* till then, let the ac- 
cents of Presbyterian tyranny, Presbyterian bon- 
dage, Presbyterian bigotry, die away into utter 
oblivion — till then, let no man be pilloried who dares 
to stand forth as the advocate of the pastor, of 
whatever denomination — and, above all, till then, 
let the Independent ministry " cry aloud, spare 
not." Let them not sit unconcerned till their sacred 
liberties are invaded by sacrilegious hands, nor 
look in silence upon licentious violence. In fine, 
let the " people" beware lest the onward march of 

* Some of oar readers will understand us as referring to Dr. 
Massie, of Manchester, for that is the seat of bia very pitiable 
bishopric, who perambulated some short time ago through Eng;- 
land, along with one or two (trio juneto in unoj exhibitors of a 
painting said to represent the divines and others of the Westmin- 
ster Assembly. In this Anglican march— divided between the 
trader and the ecclesiastic — a halt was unanimously, et temi}€r, 
called for within the immediate environs of a Presbyteriaa 
Church. It is not our province to combat with the tissue of diC' 
tarum malorum which issued from the erudite lecturer ; nor yet 
to give an account of the res gestaa of these " seasons." As H 
specimen, however, of the mental agenda of the mercantile and 
ministerial exhibition, the fact, as stated above, may be relied on. 
For any man, especially for a minister, to point the showman's rod 
to the figure of the most pious Rouse, and with a triumphant snew 
endeavour to blacken his useful life, as being the composer of the 
'* Jewish Psalms ;" and then, as if ignorance and venom required 
to be backed by impiety and low ribaldry, to shout out in true 
stage style, that the form of the man whose soul is now with Gkxl, 
was " THK VKRT PiOTUBB ov Punch'b obandfatheb," is truly piti- 
ful to contemplate, and enough to disentitle the slanderer of the 
very bones of the mighty desui to both courte^ and forbearance. 
And yet Dr. Massie writes books on Christian union, yea, is <2e- 
preed for " that same." mueraMle dictu ! 
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enlightened truth do not extinguish more than the 
candle of an ecclesiastical polity, or the same 
thunder-cloud which annihilated human slavery, 
be not gathering to descend with a mightier crash 
bj far upon spiritual despotism. 

We ask now, what have Independents to ad- 
yance against these our charges, and deliberate 
avowals ? Will the j pretend to deny them ? Will 
they pretend that any falsity, that any aggravated 
thing has been alleged against them ? Had any 
nation committed similar outrages against their 
rulers, would not the latter have had sufficient 
ground for declaring imimediate war against it? 
On you, then, we call, ye Christian ** people," to 
uphold the dignity, rights, and indispensable worth 
of the ministry — on you we call, as the assertors 
of spiritual freedom, to protect the standard of the 
Cross — of you, as lovers of peace and righteous- 
ness, we demand that pastoral virtue be not " ex- 
pelled, exterminated, cast out with dishonour." 

This, friends ! is what our hearts dictate to us 
to say to you. If our thoughts have been stated 
earnestly, they have been conceived in love. We 
have but one wish, and that is for the peace and 
purity of every branch of the redeemed Vine. 
Do we make mention of your practices ? It is 
because we value your principles. Do we resent 
your vices ? It is that we honour your virtues. 
Do we abominate your discipline ? It is that we 
love your doctrinal standards. Blame us not, 
u 



JMJ Ul^^^^ 
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then. Keep yourselves in jour pews, and your 
ministers in their pulpits. Let each have his cmn 
place. Thus annihilate ecclesiastical anarchy. It 
must eome to an end. For a long time it has 
been consuming your growth and strength. As a 
body you have been going — are now going ; stop 
confusion and division, or you are gone. Look to 
English Presbyterianism, and be instructed and 
be warned. If ye continue to hate it even more 
than your fathers did, have a care lest ye perish 
in your ire. The time is at length come when 
this country will see that " slave-owners are not 
the best lawgivers on slavery." The voice of 
Presbyterian liberty has again awoke ; awoke to 
England's need of deliverance from hierarchical 
haughtiness on the one hand, and lawless demo- 
cracy on the other. Its refreshing strains^ you 
must be aware, have brought joy and rejoicing 
into your own strongholds ; still are they roUiog 
on in sweet sounds ; and, wafted on the grateful 
breeze of English freedom, will, we doubt not, 
find an echo even in places seemingly dead to the 
vibrations of all ecclesiastical sounds. 

It is in vain to suppose, as it would be very hy- 
pocrisy in us to conceal, that the system of Church 
government which was more or less adopted by 
the Reformed Churches, will not spread with the 
advance of Reformation doctrines. We will answer 
for it, that the great cloak of ecclesiastical polity 
which surrounds the body of the Bible-s divinity^ 
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if it be at all of a Divine texture, will come up 
again over the Churches of England, as it has 
done over the kingdom of Scotland and the Conti- 
nental States, and the Grermanic Confederacies 
and America. Provided that the garment of the 
apostolic Church fell on Luther and Calvin, and 
the other Reformers, and that it was composed of 
two parts — ^the one of doctrine and the other oi 
discipline-*-'We pledge our reason that all Protes- 
tant Churches will one day put it on. To imagine 
that England — fair mistress of the world — ^will for 
ever cling to the two forms of Church polity, one 
of which is hardly elsewhere to be found than in 
England, and the other of which, to adopt the lan- 
guage of the Hon. Rev. Baptist William Noel, is 
** favoured by no Churches besides the Church of 
Rome, the mother of harlots and abominations of 
the earth, drunken with the blood of saints and 
with the blood of the martyrs of Jesus, and the 
Eastern Churches, which are nearly as corrupt, 
and three or four sections of the Church of Christ ;" 
and that she shall refuse to be re-adorned with the 
covering worn in her former and far better days 
than now — ^the covbring of nine-tenths op Pko- 
TBSTANT Christendom — which is spread over the 
Waldensian, Syrian, Russian, Lutheran, and Ger- 
man Reformed Churches, the Churches of Hol- 
land and the Reformed Churches of Poland, the 
Church of Geneva, the great bulk of the Ameri- 
can Churches, the Welsh Church, the kingdom 
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of Scotland, the one-half of all the Protestant 
Churches in Ireland, and a rapidly progressing 
Presbyterian Church in England — is, to say no 
more, a vile slur upon the pervading, practicallj 
penetrating, and all- possessing spirit of England. 
It may be supposed that by long absence Pros- 
byterianism has unfitted itself by disinheritance, 
and by confirmed habit at variance with th6 
usages of the country, for any claim to the soil of 
England. In regard to the former, it may be re- 
marked, that religion knows no national bounda- 
ries, nor walls of partition, and that, moreover, 
upon the ground even of prescriptive and political 
right, Presbytery possesses unquestionable regards 
both to the people and the property of England, 
Whatever may be thought of the exterminations 
and spoliations consequent to the Revolution Set^ 
tlement, 1688-9, it surely will not be afltened by 
any one of those who are now loudest in their 
praises of that transaction, of the hduse of Hanover, 
and the constitution of the British nation, that the 
descendants of the very men who were all-instru- 
mental in the placing of William on the throne, 
ought not to have any title to the inheritances of 
their forefathers. Even allowing that the Presby- 
terian clergy of the nineteenth century are disen- 
titled to a footing in the land which deprived of 
their benefices, their liberties, and their lives, their 
predecessors of the seventeenth century, it might 
in pity be permitted them to come to weep over 
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their wrongs and their graves, and like the frantic, 
widowed mother, or the disconsolate maiden, who, 
after the battle, perambulates among the corpses 
of the slain in search of the husband and father, 
or the " lone one of the heart," to look out from 
among a people shorn of their former doctrinal 
and spiritual glory, for long-lost, and, in many in^ 
stances, destroyed adherents, and friends made 
hopeless. 

It should never be forgotten by any Presbyte- 
rian that the ancient Presbyterians of England, 
Puritans by name, were dis-established by civil 
power, goaded on by ecclesiastical tyranny, as well 
as that they were afterwards disconcerted and lost 
to each other and the nation by social and ecclesias- 
tical intercourse. This is a circumstance ever to 
be remembered, for not only will it instantly dispel 
the ignorant taunt so frequently repeated by every 
tripping tongue of green envy, that the Presbyte- 
rians of England, at the present day, in their efforts 
to extend their Church, are unlawful and usurp- 
ing invaders; but it will likewise establish the 
by no means unimportant fact, that Presbyterians 
are not Dissenters. They were never Dissenters 
as ordinarily understood. They owe their origin 
to no Protestant denomination. They never came 
out of any of the Reformed Churches, and cannot, 
therefore, be dissentients from it. Their form of 
Church government existed long before Prelacy, 
as such, was known in the Church of Cbsist 
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Apart from primitive references, it can be distinctly 
traced to the spot where the only admittedly true 
Church in the world at one time existed, and, 
being the system adopted by all the Reformed 
Churches, it is impossible to speak of Presbyte- 
rianism as a species of dissent. England was the 
only Protestant country in Christendom at the 
period of the Reformation which did not thoroughly 
embrace Presbytery, although the light of that 
blessed era was ushered in upon her through its 
medium. It is, consequently, to be observed that, 
as a system of ecclesiastical polity, " Presbytery" 
took the precedence of all other British Churches. 
Hence, to name it '' dissent" is to post-date it. 
It does, indeed, differ from, and protests against 
the assumptions, errors, and vices of the Prelatic 
Church. It sees in that Church an oligarchy of 
wealth where there should be a nobler oligarchy 
of divinity, and a conclave of State officials in the 
room of Church officers. And, beholding in this 
an intolerable yoke of parliamentary interposition, 
Presbyterians cannot but look forward to its ter* 
mination as being a " dynasty of deception.'^ In 
this sense Presbyterians are dissenters. But so 
also are the adherents of the Papacy, and no one 
ever thinks of calling Roman Catholics dissen- 
ters. Prelacy, as a doctrinal system, is itself dis- 
sentient to the Papacy, and the Papacy again to 
the true Church. Whatever system of Church 
government, therefore, was prior to Prelacy at the 
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period of the Reformation, is not a dissentient 
system. The simple fact of priority forbids any 
such anomalism. And, if it be urged that " Pre- 
lacy" was at least co-existent in this country with 
** Presbytery," then it is replied, that equality is 
equality, and not difference nor dissent. English 
Presbyterians are not, therefore, dissenters. Irish 
Presbyterians cannot be called so either, since 
they are not only recognised as a State-endowed 
Church, but they were originally placed, as to ec- 
clesiastical temporalities, upon the same footing 
with the Prelatic clergy,* and should the most 
cayalier Puseyite look down upon the Presbyte- 
rianism of Scotland as dissent, we beg to refer to 
the fifty-fifth canon of his own Church. But if, 
in spite of all these facts, the '* Prelate" will per* 
sist in treating the " Presbyter" as a refractory 
member, then let the former rectify the old wrongs 
he inflicted upon the latter, by restoring to him 
his usurped rights and stolen property, and we 
shall soon discover the truth of this matter. 

Nor let it be thought that Presbyterianism is 
unsuitedto the English mind. This yery suspi- 
cious proposition is contrary to both fact and rea- 
son. One to whose character and writings the 
Churchman, equally with the Dissenter, has done 
willing homage, and who, therefore, may be alike 
regarded as an impartial and convincing witness^ 

* Some of the PresbTterian ministers of Ulster sat in the Con- 
vocation in which the Thirty-nine Articles were adopted. 
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says — " While we rejoice unfeignedly in the suc^ 
cessful labours of Christian ministers in other 
communions, we will not disguise our belief, that 
nothing can so effectuallj meet the present crisis 
in English Christianity as a revival of the Presby- 
terian polity and the Presbyterian pastorate — ^that 
polity and pastorate which in ten tears nm mo&e 

TO RENDEB EnOLAND A RELIGIOUS PEOPLE THAN ALL 
THE DISCURSIVE EFFORTS OF DIFFERENT DENOMINATIONS 

SINCE."* If it be said that men, by the lapse of 
years and other circumstances, become unfitted 
for a resuscitation of former systems, as well as for 
a revival of former times, it is replied again, that 
English Methodism, especially New Connexional 
Methodism, which is- increasing, is a living con- 
tradiction of the thought, that the ecclesiastical 
polity of the seventeenth century is unsuited for 
the nineteenth. For what is Methodijfm but a 
fac simile of Presbyterial government ? It may 
be justly described as rather placed on the same 
radius with Presbytery, than as moving in another 
orbit. Having all the efficacious elements of the 
former, yet without its defects, the latter is evi- 
dently more outfitted for British wants and efforts. 
Methodism, by making ample provision for the 
labour of quarrying, captivates the crude and ex- 
travagant fancies of the miner. And here we 
would stop to lay our imprimatur upon the igno* 

• The Rev. James Hamilton, of the National Sootoh Chareb« 
London. 
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ranee of those who cry down the rough sennon of 
the Weslejan. In making it, he proves himself 
to hare found out the language proper to his 
hearer ; and hence, to blame him for this is, as 
Edward Irving said before, to show ourselves the 
sciolists, while he is the wise man and the philoso- 
pher. Yet Methodism, while it displays its worth 
by diving down into the low caverns of the "earthy" 
man, in order to get at the rich veins of immortal 
goodness which lie embedded there, forgets, for 
the most part, to turn over the unproductive but 
wealthy soil which overspreads the surface of so- 
ciety. There is a class of dignified elegants — of 
"merry voyagers, who are daily careering by favour 
of wind and tide upon the sea of life ;" and another 
class of learned intellectuals, of downright axioma- 
tic precisionists, whose souls do instantaneously 
bolt away from a rough word, and much more an 
ill-flavoured discourse ; and another class still, of 
Christians deeply versed in doctrine — masters of 
theology — up to whose ideas of ecclesiastical per- 
fection the Methodist has failed to attain. Now, 
Presbytery, by its eldership and deaconship at the 
one end — the one to attend to the spiritual, and 
the other to the temporal wants of the poor — and 
its aristocracy of universities and schools of learn- 
ing, and a well educated and gentlemanly clergy 
at the other— and its courts for appeal, review, 
- and power, adapts itself to the whole body of the 
world's wants and exigencies. Like the tree, 
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Doble for age and growth, which has struck its 
roots far into the bowels of the earth, and over- 
spread with a goodly foliage the place of its plaik* 
tation, so the true nature of Presbytery is to enter 
the gloomy grottoes of callous thought, and strike 
along the pebbly bottom of mendicant ignorance 
—to cultivate the soil of the great medium mass, 
and by its adornments to overshadow from rain 
and sun the timid sentimentalist and the high- 
souled superficial. 

Constituted, therefore, as the society of Eng- 
land is, of unquestionably the most utterly igno- 
rant and debased population of a working class 
of any Protestant nation in the world's wide globe 
^-of a middle class of merchant-men, bankers, 
lawyers, capitalists, and manufacturers, and of a 
galaxy of honourables — men of birth, fortune, 
learning, and renown. Presbytery is most exactly 
suited for this age of English ignorance, English 
trading, and English grandeur. That it is so, 
apart from constitutional capacities, may be argued 
in this way. It embraces at this moment in its 
bosom these three classes. From the Queen 
Consort beside the throne — a baptized Presby* 
terian — down to the humble artisan, it has made 
its way. It numbers in its ranks, kings, lords, 
and commoners,^ philosophers, poets, theologians, 
and astronomers, of old and new world fame. It 
embraces, therefore, all classes. Hence it is as 
contrary to fact as it is to philosophy to assert that 
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Presbjterianism is unfitted for any country, and 
much less for this country. The experienced 
truth is, that no other system of Church goyem* 
ment has shown itself adequate to the task of 
comprehending all orders of society except Pres- 
bytery. That it has comprehended all ranks in 
ages past, is abundantly proved from the history 
of the Church. In England it is notorious that it 
has reached from the king upon the throne to the 
maid serrant behind the mill. Now that Prelacy, 
Independency, or Methodism, has leavened '* all 
ranks and conditions " of men so extensively and 
so effectually as Presbytery has done, is what we 
deny. Nay, more, that these systems are incom- 
petent to overtake the wants of society, especially 
of English society, is the proposition we affirm. 
Does Prelacy, for instance, dive down into the 
savage masses of ignorance, and enter the abodes 
of the poor so systematically as Methodism ? Or, 
is Methodism so constitutionally inclined to encom- 
pass the great and the grand as Prelacy ? Inde- 
pendency again seems equally removed from both 
extremes. By her ever-recurring contentions and 
internal disturbances, she throws off, habitually, 
the high-minded, the sensitive, and the good; and, 
by her isolated movements she unfits herself for 
that concentrated and harmonious working, with- 
out which the neglected portion of the lower 
orders cannot be reached and benefited. 

Perhaps it may appear to some of our readers 
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that these are sayings derived from the depths of 
a speculative imagination. In this case we pro* 
pose the question — Is not England, at this moment, 
a living witness against the competency of all her 
denominations to overtake the spiritual necessities 
of the people ? If so, what is the sequence ? Is 
it not that they have been either unmindful and re* 
miss of their duties and opportunities, or that they 
are unable to meet their demands? On either 
supposition the conclusion is obvious. They need, 
manifestly, help. That help, as Presbyterians, 
we offer the^. We come not to destroy, but 
to build up ; and, if our arm is thrown back, let 
the Churches of Christ in other places know it, 
that, rather than welcome and foster virtue, An- 
glican Christianity prefers to wallow in the midst 
of vice. For, 

1. Presbyterianism, we have seen, is constitu- 
tionally fitted for English requirements. 2. The 
existing ecclesiastical establishments of the coun- 
try are unfitted, and, therefore, unable to meet 
the demands of all classes. 3. They require, 
therefore, aid to break down the universal iniquity 
which surrounds them, 4. Presbytery has proved 
itself at all times to be the friend of rich and poor, 
the enemy of immorality, and the great conqueror 
of ignorance and open iniquity. 5. It is, there- 
fore, the most likely system, prima facie, for Old 
England. Did this last proposition require farther 
proof, we have only to point to Scotland, and in- 
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yite a comparison to be made between that coun« 
try and England. 

There is not a man in all England, haying the 
least knowledge of the two countries, would hesi- 
tate for a moment to award the palm for learning 
and morality to the people of Caledonia. Whence 
the almost infinite distance in these points ? Both 
nations are regulated by the same goyernment 
and under equal laws. Is it owing, then, to a 
difference of soil or climate ? What earthly ad- 
vantage has Scotland over England ? None. The 
solution is to be found in the Church. Presbytery, 
with its established schools and churches, has 
made the North intelligent and moral to a pro« 
verb— Prelacy, with its similar State equipments, 
has left the South, as far as it is concerned, and 
for the most part, a spiritual hospital. Lord 
Brougham, as reported by Mr. Hume in the House 
of Commons, said, ** that you might wander from 
one end of Scotland to the other, and travel from 
the Tweed to John 0* Groat's house, without see- 
ing a bishop ; and that poor benighted country 
knew nothing even of titles ; and yet, notwithstand- 
ing all this cruel neglect, the Scotch were the 
most moral and religious people in the world /" 

There is, therefore, at least, no presumption in 
Presbyterians re-crossing the Tweed. They have 
seen their system flourish at one time in England, 
and they see it vastly expanded in Methodism still, 
they have the grateful satisfactioQ to know tha^ 
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F013B TEABS have impelled it forward in a ratio al» 
most unparalleled. Therefore they think that ex* 
perience might silence the ignoramus who prates 
about the unfitness of Presbjterj to the English 
mind ; and the j ask for a reason wh j the weapons 
of information and morality nuij not be, ceteris 
paribus, as profitably wielded in one country as 
in another, and here also they stop to inquire, if 
Englishmen will acknowledge their mental and 
moral natures incapable of the same high trans- 
formations^ as those of their nearest neighbours ? 
They avow that, in one point of view, the spiritual 
wants of England are more demanding of their 
efforts than any South-sea Island, and they de- 
clare, without fear of contradiction, that the laws 
of God are only to bo circumscribed in their ap- 
plication to men of all characters within the limits 
of the habitable globe. 

Presbyterians say also to their reproyers, in 
what does our inaptitude for English taste and 
wants consist ? Is it in doctrine or form of wor- 
ship ? If in doctrine, they reply, our Confessions 
of Faith are not wholly of English origin, but vir- 
tuaUy adopted as the standards of the established 
and dissenting Churches of the country. Their 
theology is not, therefore, the reasonfor repugnance, 
unless it be indeed that out of their pulpits Biblical 
exposition is scarcely to be heard. They ask, again> 
are their forms of worship at variance with the pre- 
judices of the people ? They are almost identical 
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with all forms of Anglican worship, with the ex- 
ception of those adhered to by Prelatic Episcopa- 
lians and bj Papists. And if simplicity, the ab- 
sence of formality, ostentation, and a gorgeons 
pageantry in the sanctuary, be important matters 
to be obsenred and awarded in the Church of the 
Divine Redeemer, then is Presbyterianism abso- 
lutely needed in the place where these things are 
and are not. 

Farther, Presbyterians ask, is their progress 
through England opposed because of their discip- 
line ? It extends not beyond the commandment 
of the Sayiour, " Giye not that which is holy unto 
the dogs." It says, for example, to those who 
would partake of the memorials of Christ's body 
and blood, " Whosoever eateth and drinketh un- 
worthily eateth and drinketh damnation to him- 
self." Are, in fine, popular rights curtailed or 
denied by it ? It gives to the accused a liberty of 
defence, and throws over the innocent a paUadium 
of safety wholly unknown to the polity of the Con- 
gregational and Prelatic Churches. But why 
dweU on these objections which can only be made 
by those who require a microscope and dissecting 
knife to every subject ? Let the large and obvious 
proposition be at once given, namely, that if any 
Church be acknowledged to contain all the essen- 
tial features of a Church of Christ, and to possess 
all the requisite means of extending His kingdom, 
then may no one without sin deny that Church a 
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place and work in any country under heaven. 
But one point connected with the Independent 
polity remains to be noticed. Finally — Congrega^ 
tionalism, in the absence of arbitration courts, be- 
comes necessarily self-enslaving. It has been already 
shown that, owing to the power which an arbitrary 
clergy may exercise, congregations are liable to 
be deprived of their just, and chiefly of their as- 
sumed privileges. On the other hand, it has been, 
we trust, with equal clearness manifested, that the 
clergy in their turn, from being placed entirely at 
the mercy of the multitude, or the dictation of 
one individual who is usually found to be the pri- 
mum mobile of this mass, or the sole magister of 
the Church, is often thrown into a position equally 
derogatory and injurious to the rights and worth 
of a free and faithful ambassadorship. Now, the 
point to which we shall refer but in a few sen- 
tences, is one which at first sight, as well as when 
narrowly considered, places the system of Inde- 
pendency in the most unlovely, and, as a system 
of Church polity, in the most anomalous light. 
It is affirmed to be a selp-enslaving model of ec- 
clesiastical government. Unsatisfied, as well they 
may be, with lordlings of office-bearers, whether 
in the pastorate or diaconate, and not content with 
pastoral degradation and expulsion, the members 
of Congregational Churches, like the warriors of 
old, of whom we read, fall upon their own swords. 
Thej/ " die hard.'' The lust of power, after ef. 
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fecting the submission and oyertlirow of the pasto- 
rate, convulses the breasts of its possessors. The 
chain which sometimes, as has been seen, sur- 
rounds the pulpit, is, in virtue of pastoral bon- 
dage, now thrown across the pew. And, as if the 
hands which had become soiled bj uninterrupted 
handling of the corroding metal, grasped at the 
instruments of limitless slavery, we see them at last 
self-bound with the hand-cuf[s. Another plain il* 
lustration that usurpation for the most part ends 
in the dethronement of the usurper. With a 
" right hand" Independents would touch the " east 
and the west at the same time." " They seized 
Persia, subdued the Bactrians, and attacked In- 
dia." But all this, and other unmentionable con- 
quests, will not satisfy them unless they "lay their 
greedy and insatiable hands upon their own flocks 
and herds." Truly their Alexandrian victories 
serve no other purpose than to ** find employment 
by producing new wars." For instance, a congre- 
gational meeting is convened, and a charge, say, 
for the sake of specification, is preferred, on each 
side of which the members of the Church are ar- 
ranged in equal numbers. Above one party is 
hoisted the flag of "acquittal" — over the other 
there floats in large capitals, "condemnation." 
Both seek for judgment, but who is to give it, for - 
both are judge and jury ? So it is clearly per- 
ceivable, that in the unavoidable altercations be- 
tween the bench and the jury-box, the criminal at 

X 
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the bar has " ten chances to one," or, rather, to 
none, of making his exit. But granting that bj 
a strict constabulary watch over him, the unhappj 
accused is kept before the court till there is, at 
least, an equivoice for his acquittal and for his 
condemnation, the question again forces itself 
upon us. Who is to become arbiter and deliver sen- 
tence ? In Independency there is no provision 
to meet a case of this nature^ and, therefore, the 
prisoner escapes I But, granting that a decision 
has been come to, how is that decision, if wrong, 
to be rectified ? Or b j what means may the in- 
jured and pronounced-guilty one receive compen- 
sation, and be reinstated in original innoceucy ? 
Here, again, it is manifest that Independency stops 
up the course of justice. Innocence has been pro- 
nounced guilt, and guilt it must remain for ever, 
or vice has been made out virtue, and virtue 
becomes eternal. This is the unequivocal al- 
ternative. A court of review or appeal, in the 
emergency, would be treated as a slur, an im- 
peachment, a despotic tyrant, over the voice of 
the smallest majority ; and a judicial revision as 
an ecclesiastical monster. But why do we mention 
the term — the haughty, African, or Roman word, 
"judicial?" Is not this a term borrowed from 
the Presbyterians of the Westminster Assem- 
bly, of the long parliament, and their quasi de- 
scendents ? It may do very well for old Rouse, 
the composer of the Scotch Psalms, and the 
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Scotch Commissioners and Sir Harry Vane, and 
the synods and general assemblies of " threaten- 
ing," "screwing," and "binding" Presbyterians 
now ; but why employ it in reference to the 
decisions of Congregationalism ? - " Ay, there's 
the rub/' It will be remembered that Indepen- 
dency is wholly opposed to Church courts giving 
more than "advice" to any congregation, however 
refractory or erring; yet it turns out at last 
(for truth must be out) that every decision to 
which an Independent congregation may come is 
essentially and necessarily "authoritative" and 
"binding." And mark it well, gentle reader, that 
idid the open-door deliverances of Presbyterian 
courts contain one hundredth part of the sly 
authority concocted into the closed-door decisions 
of Independent Churches, history would reveal 
tales, the narration of which we willingly decline. 



CONCLUSION. 



THE ELDERSHIP. 



Teachihg Elders, — Allow us, my brethren, to drop 
you a word of parting congratulation on your be- 
ing privileged to take part in the ministry. Tou 
have been called to your holy ambassadorship ao- 
cording to those forms with which the apostolic 
Church was well conyersant, and a calm and dig- 
nified satisfaction belongs, therefore, to your high 
vocation. For, besides your ordinations and minir 
strations being performed after apostolic principle 
and spirit, you naay bear continually about with 
you the consciousness of their being ordered after 
apostolic precedent. May the Divine Head of 
His Church enable us^then to magnify our office ! 
It is an office equally glorious in its design and 
in its end. The great God has crowned it with a 
special appointment as well as a special promise. 
Let us be urged on in the prosecution of its func- 
tions. Let our meditations be elevated into the 
majesty of its sanctities, and let us count it of 
more value and honour to save a soul than to 
create and possess a world — well knowing, that 
when the loftiest monuments of human ingenuity 
shall have " melted like snow in the glance of the 
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Lord,*' ▼hen ^all things shall be dissolved," "they 

that turn many to righteousness shall shine as the 

stars for ever and ever." 

« The pidpitf therefore, 
Most fstand acknowledi^ed while the world should stand ; 
The most effectual and important guard. 
Support and ornament, of virtue's cause. 
There stands the messenger of truth — ^his theme Divine— 
His office sacred — his cr^entials clear ; 
By him the violated law si)eaks out 
Its thunders, and by him, in strains as sweet 
As angels use, the Gospel whispers peace/' 

Ruling Elders, — My brethren, you are aware 

that your office is still much assailed, and you 

cannot be ignorant that the most deadly weapon 

brought to bear against it is the discredit which 

some of its holders have entailed upon it. Suffer 

us, therefore, to invoke your earnest heed to the 

duties which you have vowed to discharge. Freely 

do we make allowance for all the hindrance to this 

which commercial, literary, and parliamentary 

avocations necessarily occasion ; but forget not 

that to exercise aright the functions of your office, 

it is needful that you prove yourselves help-mates 

to your respective pastors. You know that their 

character and the maintenance of their office hinge 

upon attention to the " work whereunto they are 

called." And why should not yours ? They are 

one in their origin as well as in the end designed 

by them. The laws of ecclesiastical discipline are, 

therefore, equally applicable to both. Unfaithful 

ruling must, consequently, be dealt with even as 

unfaithful teaching or unholy living ; so that, amid 
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the enunciation of yarious remedies for the refor- 
mation of those who haye but a "name*' to rule, 
we, out of obedience to conscience and to God, 
would lift up our yoice and say — ^depose — depose 
— ^depose. 

Finally, brethren, farewell ! Be perfect, be of 
good comfort, be of one mind, live in peace, and 
the God of love and peace shall be with you I 
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APPENDIX A. 



Dr. M'Kbrrow, in his " Prize Essay on the Ruling Elder," 
has given us a similar conclusion, against which Dr. Ward- 
law, in his recent work on Independency, enters his " pro- 
test." The latter states, as his reason for dissent, that the 
** question between them is not, whether there are rulers in 
the Churches distinct from the members, but what is the ex- 
tent of the power lodged in them ; and whether it is to be 
exercised in its judicial and executive functions indepen- 
dently of the people, or with the people's presence and con- 
current voice." Even assuming the question to be as is thus 
stated, it is with unfeigned respect that we are compelled to 
believe that the Independent has, in this instance, done injury 
to the Presbyterian, by denying him a knowledge of his sub- 
ject. For (1.) that the learned author of the " Prize Essay" 
drew his conclusion from the adopted tenet of Gongrega- 
tionalism, and was, therefore, entitled to be remonstrated 
with on account of the conclusion, and of the conclusion 
only, is evident from the point which forms the subject of his 
discussion. "Having," pays he (p. 25), "pointed out^he 
nature and defined the limits of the power which Church 
government implies, the question now comes to be considered, 
Who are the persons in whom the power of government has 
been lodged ? Is it in the community of the faithful — the 
body of the people ? or is it in a class of office-bearers ap- 
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pointed hj Christ for the purpose of bearing rale in His 
Church ? That this power of ecclesiastical goverament is 
Bot lodged in the commanity of the fiuthful, the following 
considerations will show," &c. Snch is the question as stated 
hj Dr. M*Kerrow. We shall presently see whether, on the 
snppositiim that the affirmative is the mind of Christ, the 
sternly reprobated conclusion be not the most natural and 
unavoidable. But first, does Dr. Wardlaw dispute the cor- 
rectness of the primary question, viz., Is Church power lodged 
in the eommuntty of the faUhful ? If so, we must tell him 
tiiat Southern Independency differs from what is North of the 
Tweed. In the '' Tract Series,'* No. XIL, p. 6» published 
with the approbation and authority of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, the assembly puts the ques- 
tion thus—*' Congregational Church polity is distinguished 
from the afore-mentioned systems by the principle, that aU 
Church power reeides in the Church itself, and not in the 
Church officers ?" Now, query, has Dr. M'Kerrow missed 
the question ? But this is not all. In the same tract, p. 9^ 
the Congregational Union delivers itself of substantially the 
same ergo as does the author of the ^ Priae Essay.*^ Even 
this body asks, ** If all were teachers, where were the 
taught ? If all were pastors, where were the flock ?'* 
Query second, could Dr. M'Kerrow, after this, fall to ask. 
If all the members of a congregation have the power of 
ruling, whom are they to obey ? (2.) Dr. M^Kerrow nowhere 
attempts to deny that Dr. Wardlaw and others have assigned 
to Independent pastors all the authority implied in the Scrip- 
ture phrase "having rule over them." (3.) Dr. M*Ker- 
row's statement bears directly upon the '* extent of power*' 
lodged in the people. He may possibly have regarded them 
as exercising more of it than what b seemingly awarded them 
by Dr. Wardlaw, when the latter expresses it as consisting 
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in their ** presence and oonewirent voice;^ yet there can 
be no practical difficulty in discovering whether they have 
given them a sufficient guanitun so as to entitle them to the 
appellation of "rulers." To whom belong the admission 
and exclusion of members — the settlement of all cases of 
discipline— 4ty, the deposition of pastors ? Has the pastor 
the power to rule the people, or vice versa ? Can the for- 
mer reverse ad libitum a congregational decision ? Cannot 
a congregation act independently of the pastor ? True» the 
word of the latter may be supposed to go farther than that 
of any of his flock, but does his vote do so ? Does not a 
majority of votes decide all eases, though the pastor should 
be in the minority ? Where is the power of the pastorate 
here ? In a word, are not the members of Congregational 
Churches rulers ; and if so, to whom are they obedient in 
the things referred to ? (4.)* Will Dr. Wardlaw affirm that 
Presbyterians should not discuss the question whether Church 
power is lodged with the people ? K so, he must also affirm 
that,* according to Independent polity all power of discip- 
line lies with the pastorate, and, consequently, that the power 
now exercised by the people is not such as to confer upon 
them the title of rulers, or otherwise that they are usurpers 
of prerogatives given to others. We urge the question, do 
not the •'people" exercise powers entitling them in the 
highest sense to be regarded as rulers ? If, then, we believe 
so, can we help attempting to prove that they ought not to 
have such powers ? Theory, indeed, may place the authority 
in the pastorate, but we here affirm again that nothing but 
tyranny— even-down tyranny and wholesale robbery — can 
prove it to be true. Tyranny — ^for as has been proved in the 
body of the work, nothing but this can elevate a pastor above 
the decisions and dictations of his people, or render him in- 
dependent of his flock, unless they give up their vested 
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power, and submit resignedly to him, conceiving it to be the 
best step. And robbery — ^for unless the liberty of vote and 
voice be taken from the people, the pastor, no matter what 
authority soever belongs to him by Divine right, becomes 
amenable to their views and decisions. Did the pastor's de- 
cision set aside the decisions of the " people," then might 
Dr. Wardlaw's theory of ministerial power be recognised as 
possessing consistency ; but so long as the reverse is the 
fact, i.e., so long as the " people" are allowed to wield eccle- 
siastical authority, to the coercing and controlling of those 
office-bearers appointed by Christ to bear rule in His 
Charch, must the controversy hinge upon their right to the 
exercise of such a power. In fact, the present practice of 
Congregational discipline demands the discussion of the 
question. Is Church power - lodged with the pastor or the 
** people"? In ninety-nine cases out of the hundred we fear- 
lessly assert the latter hold the power claimed for the former. 
It is all very nice for Dr. Wardlaw to represent the power of 
the people as consisting in " their presence and concurrent 
voice" during the dispensation of discipline or acts of eccle- 
siastical censure ; but what is de ipso facto their presence 
and concurrent voice ? Is it not their determinate power 
and controlling voice ? Else what signify their speeches and 
their votes ? Either they have power over their officers or 
they have not. If they have — which fact leaves indisputable 
— then must the controversy relate to the lawfulness of their 
exercising that power ; and hence it is maintained that, so 
long as the present system of Independency is upheld and 
advocated through " thick and thin," that Presbyterians are 
bound to hold its advocates to the point — has Christ placed 
the government of the Church in the hands of the people ? 
If in their hands, we are forced, ab necessitate, to demand, 
" If all are rulers, where are the ruled ?" (6.) Upon these 
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self-eyident grounds we are strongly given to imagine that 
the last protest of the great Northern Doctor had its origin 
in a conviction of the naturalness of the charge made. 
When a man cries out bitterly, is it not convincing proof that 
he has been cut deeply ? (6.) For are not all the members 
of Independent Churches rulers ? If not, who rules them ? 
Their pastors, we are told. But is it possible for them to 
rule them so long as the '* people" are invested with the 
powers which they now exercise ? They do not rule them. 
It would be trifling to prosecute the truth of this. (7.) We 
wish now the members of Independent Churches to be aware 
of the " extent" of the power which the theory of certain of 
their leaders would give them. Dr. Wardlaw, we have seen, 
allows them to be present at Church meetings, and to have 
a "concurrent voice." The Kev. J. A. James contends 
that Independency ** does not teach that power is vested in 
the private members of the Church." Dr. Campbell of 
London says that "there is not one instance in the New 
Testament of a case being submitted to the scrutiny of the 
Church in order to baptism, or of any confession of faith 
being made afterwards to the Church in order to adrnts- 
sion into fellowship,** From these statements, it b obvious 
that their authors regard the pastorate as the seat of all bona 
fide Church power. Now, what we are desirous to impress 
upon the members of Congregational Churches is this — that 
the doctrine of their Church as thus propounded leaves them 
without the smallest vestige of authority. Well, indeed, 
might Mr. James exclaim, that Independency is not demo- 
cracy. In the sense understood by him it becomes an abso- 
lute monarchy, and places its adherents in a condition of the 
most pitiable serfdom, inasmuch as there exists to them no 
court of appeal nor power of redress. Truly, Independency 
is a system of liberty ! In what light soever we continue to 
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▼iew it, it resolves itself into omnipotence or impotence. If 
the pastor wield the rod which is placed in his hand, the 
people dare not grasp at a single twig ; and if the people 
exercise the power of the Church — as we see they do — the 
pastorate as an office of authority dwindles into insignifi- 
cance, or more properly contempt. If, therefore, we judge 
of Independency by iheoryy and ascend, say with Dr. Camp- 
bell, into its pulpits, we may behold them filled with irons ; 
but if, more correctly, we take our views from its prcLCticey 
and look into its pews, lo ! we see Christian usurpers and 
tyrants. Now, clearly, if the teachings of the said learned 
personages be correct, the practices of their congregations 
are most incorrect ; or, in other words, the practices of the 
" people" are at variance with the principles of their pastors. 
In our opinion, there can be no answer to this very anoma- 
lous circumstance. Leaving the morale of the matter to 
others, we would remark upon it (1.) that it might well be- 
hove Drs. Wardlaw and Davidson to be employed in setting 
their own house in order, ere they presume again to tear 
away the roof from the most ancient and best house in 
Christendom. (2.) In order to this domestic reformation 
we submit, with unfeigned respect, that they should begin 
with themselves. A self-examination we aver to be neces- 
sary. And the question upon which we propose that their 
cogitancy be expended is, If their principles of ecclesiastical 
government be developed in the constitution of the Church 
to which they belong ? This is a point to which, for the 
benefit of both pastorate and " people," we attach weighty 
importance. And we earnestly trust that it will be duly 
considered, for we assure oar reviewed, that an impartial 
and practical public will — ^provided they follow our advice— t 
regard them as having arrived at the maximum pars of 
their studies in ecclesiastical law. (3.) But if, gentlemen, 
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yon find, while drawing opon the resources of latent thought, 
that the practical workings of your Church stand shamefmlj 
antagonistic to your published principles, and that, by reason 
of long-estabUshed usage, and consequently of much deep- 
rooted prejudice, you fail in bringing your opinions to 
hear upon the Churches, or, rather, in bringing back the 
ChurcheB to your opinions, then, to have a *' conscience 
Toid of offbnoe,^ the next question obyiously with which 
you have to do affects your lawful continuance in, or 
withdrawal from, a communion so far thus refractory and 
erroneous. (4.) For our own part, believing that in this posi- 
tion you now clearly stand, it only remuns for us to remind 
' you, that your Church principles, and your Church's practices, 
cannot be for ever at variance. Alternate victories may, 
for a time, retard the unavoidably approaching collision ; 
but find it you will, that the alternate defeats consequent 
will only serve during the crisis to bring down catastro- 
phies, inseparable, whether from a dynasty of proud theory 
or a democratical dictatorship. For why is it that open rup- 
ture has not long since ensued ? It is too easily accounted 
for. Pastorate authority has, with a few exceptions, suc- 
cumbed to the " concurrent voice" of the people. The latter 
have had the practice of Church power, and truly the former 
have had their theory. Will you, then, continue to pocket 
your faith ? Behold ! you have just denounced the guilty 
Erastian establishments— a people, the serfs of a priestly 
aristocracy, and the latter, again, the slaves of Crown offi- 
cers, et cetera. But have you no pity for yourselves ? Pa- 
tronage is a bad thing — a hireling pastor, intruded on a re- 
claiming congregation, is a worse thing ; but let us judge 
between the matters— whether the settlement of an uncalled 
minister over a people be not an infinitely minor evil than 
the expulsion from the scene of his labours of a holy and de- 
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voted ambassador, by the act of those over whom he had been 
placed in the Lord ? Gircnmstanoes may warrant the one 
act — nothing can justify the other. Oh ! it is a crymg sin, 
learned Sirs, to be so obliyious of the mote that is in yoar 
own eye. To allow principles and practices thus to coalesce, 
is unfair to yourselves, unfair to your people, unfair to the 
cause of Catholic Chrbtianity. And, one word more, gentle- 
men, especially to you our most venerated Dr. Wardlaw, you 
must surely by this time be convinced that Independency, 
whatever claim it may have to our "admiration" as a "theory," 
&ils Id evoking a similar feeling for itself as a practical 
scheme. You have replied that, " making . due allowance 
for human frailty, the system does work well." Poor con- 
solation this for the members of the Rev. James Smith's 
congregation, who separated from " the Church of Christ as- 
sembling in West George Street Chapel, Glasgow ! " Innate 
depravity, you are, therefore, the sole cause of the " split" 
in Dr. Wardlaw's congregation, which, by the way, occurred 
almost simultaneously with the publication of " Congrega- 
tional Independency ;" and which split, we have heard, has 
been likened by a neighbouring divine to the proceedings at 
Lambeth Palace ! Innate depravity, you stand also charged 
with having outvoted Dr. Wardlaw immediately after this rup- 
ture, in that he refused to certi^ the seceding members ; and 
to you, "human frailty," we presume, are to be traced the sins 
which, like a rapidly-increasing epidemic, continue to expel 
from the Independent Church in England, her wealthiest, 
wisest, holiest — ^but mortalia facta peribunt, 

APPENDIX B. 

From an article in the February number of the JSritish 
Quarterly/ Review, Dr. Vaughan writes — " Our familiarity 
with strife abroad has rendered us less scrupulous of indulge 
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ing ill it at home. Our Churches, accordingly, have be- 
come restleBS, disputations, and the seat of it is not a little 
of that acerbity of temper which is natural to men who feel 
that they are losing ground, and losing ground in the main 
through their own folly. With this exigency comes an un- 
due dependence on the pulpit. The preacher is expected to 
be so attractive, so potent, as to counteract this multitude 
of hostile influences directed against him and his flock, and 
if he be not a man of rare power, necessary to this end — an 
end little short of miracle— in comes discontent, and a chil- 
dish hankering after change. Thus the policy so much ap- 
plauded by some men as being the very heroism of modern 
nonconformity, has entailed on this nonconformity two evils 
— ^much external loss, and, as a rational consequence, inter- 
nal discord and weakness." 

APPENDIX C. 
" Nations," says Dr. Vaughan, " have become free in 
proportion as they have been able to give power to the re- 
presentative principle, along with the other elements of so- 
ciety, and only in that proportion. The representative prin- 
ciple may rarely appear to be all that it should be ; but 
without it, nothing is as it should be. It may not seem to 
be perfect, but it is the only power that has proved eflectual, 
permanently to diminish the evil which must otherwise blight 
and destroy humanity without end. It may have its defects, 
its faults, its revolting abuses, but it precludes greater evils, 
and brings an amount of good which nothing else can bring. 
If a nation, therefore, is to possess a system of liberty, the 
nation must realise it, and realise it through the medium of 
a representative government." — Congregationalism^ p, 29. 
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